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PREFACE. 


pong is univerſally allowed to have 
had the greateſt Invention of any 


writer whatever. The praiſe of Judg- 
ment Virgil has juſtly conteſted with him, 
and others may have their pretenſions as 
to particular excellencies; but his Invention 
remains yet unrivaled. Nor is it a wonder if 
he has ever been acknowledged the greateſt 
of poets, who moſt excelled in that which 
is the very foundation of poetry.* It is the 
Invention that in different degrees diſtinguiſhes 


For poetry, in it's proper acceptation, is abſolutely creatizy, 
Teinr4 ; or invention, In the three requiſites, preſcribed by Horace, 
of poetic excellence, 


Ingenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna ſonaturum; 


the firſt, ingenium, or native fertility of intellect, correſponds to the 
Invention of Pope. See the preface to my volume of obſervations 5 
on our poet. Editor. 5 

vol. I, | : A 


ii PREFACE. 


all great Geniuſes : the utmoſt ſtretch of human 3 
ſtudy, learning, and induſtry, which maſters ; 
every thing beſides, can never attain to this. 
| It furniſhes Art with all her materials, and 
i without it, Judgment itſelf can at beſt but 
| ea wiſely: for Art is only like a prudent 
ſteward that lives on managing the riches 
| of Nature. Whatever praiſes may be given 


* 
ee ee 


to works of judgment, there is not even a 
ſingle beauty in them to which the Invention 


* 
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® Quintihan, in book ii. chapter 19th of his oratorical inſti- 
tutes, has appreciated theſe reſpective claims of art and nature with 
an elegance, a comprehenſion, and preciſion, that induce me to ex- 
hibit the whole of his remarks for the gratification of the reader, 


* I know, it is made a queſtion, whether Nature, or Learning, 
*« contributes moſt to Eloquence, Now, if they muſt be ſeparated, 
„Nature, even without Learning, has great efficacy; but Learning 
% without Nature is altogether inefficient, But, if you ſuppoſe them 
* combined in equal quantity, Mediocrity, in my judgement, will 
« owe more to Nature, but the conſummation of excellence, to 
& Learning juſt as a ſoil, deſtitute of fertility, will derive no 
« benefit from the moſt ſkilful cultivator ; while ſomething uſeful, 
seven without cultivation, will ſpring from a teeming ſoil ; but more 
«* will accrue from the cultivator, where the ſoil is good, than from 
« jt's native excellence. So, ſhould Praxitiles himſelf undertake to 
% carve a ſtatue from a mill-ſtone, I would prefer a block of Parian 
„% marble in it's unpoliſhed ſtate ; but, ſhould that artiſt exert his I 
« {kill on this piece of marble, the ſtatue would owe more to his : 
«*« 1ngenuity, than to it's materials. In ſhort, Nature is the materials 
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PREFACE: 111 


muſt not contribute“: as in the moſt regular 
gardens, Art can only reduce the beauties of 
Nature to more regularity, and ſuch a figure, 
which the common eye may better take in, 
and is therefore more entertained with. And 
perhaps the reaſon why common criticks are 
inclined to prefer a judicious and methodical 
genius to a great and fruitful one, 1s, becauſe 
they find it eafier for themſelves to purſue 
their obſervations through an uniform and 
bounded walk of Art, than to comprehend 


the vaſt and various extent of Nature. 
C—— 


« in this example, and the ſtatuary's art is Learning: one faſhions, 
* the other is fa/hiored, Art is nothing without materials: but 
« materials, even without art, have their value. Conſummate Art, 
*« however, is preferable to the very beſt materials.” Editor. 


* The paſſage ſtood thus in the firſt edition: there is not 
even a ſingle beauty in them but is owing lo the invention: as in 
the moſt regular gardens, however Art may carry the greateſt 
appearance, there is not a plant or flower, but is the gift of Nature, 
The firſt can only reduce the beauties of /e latter inta a more 
ebwvious figure, which the common eye 


This obſervation may appear to ſavour of ſatirical cenſoriouſneſs, 
but I believe it to be extremely juſt. That wild and exuberant 
genius, Dryden, has been of late years much undervalued amidit 
the public admiration of more regular and chaſtiſed writers; but 
has invariably commanded the veneration of conſummate judges. 
See Dr. Johnſon's incomparable parallel of him and our poet in 
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Our author's work is a wild paradiſe * 
where if we cannot ſee all the beauties ſo 


diſtinctly as in an ordered Garden, it is only 
becauſe the number of them is infinitely 


greater. It is like a copious nurſery which 
contains the ſeeds and firſt productions of every 


kind, out of which thoſe who followed him 


have but ſelected ſome particular plants, each 
according to his fancy, to cultivate and 


the life of Pope, and letter li. in the 4th ſcion of Gray's 
Memoirs by Maſon. 


Some no leſs beautiful remarks of Addiſon, in the 417th 
Spectator, are appolite, and will gratify the reader. 

« Reading the Thad is like travelling through a country unin- 
* habited, where the fancy is entertained with a thouſand ſavage 
« proſpects of vaſt deſerts, wide uncultivated marſhes, huge foreſts, 
* mis{hapen rocks, and precipices. On the contrary, the Æneid is 
* like a well. ordered garden, where it is impoſſible to find out any 


spart unadorned, or to caſt our eyes upon a ſingle ſpot, that does 
* not produce ſome beautiful plant or flower.” 


And here it may not be unſeaſonable to remind the reader, that 
the ſobriety of Addiſon's imagination and the chaſtiſed accuracy 
of his judgement inclined his affection in a great degree towards 
Virgil, whom Pope was induced to diſparage in competition with 
his maſter, in conſequence of a venial and unavoidable predilection 
for an author, with whom he had been ſo peculiarly connected; 
thus engaged by ſelf- love, to the aggrandiſement of a poem, 


eſſentially interwoven with the merit and reputation of his own 
labours. 
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beautify. If ſome things are too luxuriant, it 
is owing to the richneſs of the ſoil“; and if 


7 


others are not arrived to perfection or maturity, 


it is only becauſe they are over- run and oppreſt 
by thoſe of a ſtronger nature. 


IT is to the ſtrength of this amazing inven- 


tion we are to attribute that unequaled fire and 
rapture, which is fo forcible in Homer, that no 


man of a true poetical ſpirit is maſter of him- 


ſelf while he reads him. What he writes, 


* Quod, ut vitium eſt, ita copiz vitium : * Which, though it 


« be a fault, is the fault of innate fertility,” ſays Quintilian : an 
author, with whom our poet appears, no leſs from this preface, 
than from his Eſſay on Criticiſm, to have cultivated an attach- 


ment, Editor, 


+ Let me for once preſume to inſtruc the times, 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes. 
"Tis he, who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains ; 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns : 
Inrage, compoſe, with more than magic art ; 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 
And ſnatch me, o'er the ear. h, or thro” the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 

Imitations of Horace, b. ii. ep. i. ver 340. 


, 


And Longinus ſays very elegantly of Demoſthenes, in his 34th 
ſection On the ſublime * JaTTO ov 716 KEPHUYOLG Qipopivorg c * 4 avortou 


T&% Op ſ e e dare, ny wwreOFaAmwnra Toig £3n%AMnnGG SAN T: 
Lightning itſelf were more ſupportable to the ſight, than the ſuc- 
«« ceſlive flaſhes of his empaſſioned eloquence.” Editor, 
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is of the moſt animated nature imaginable; 
every thing moves, every thing lives, and is 
put in action. If a council be called, or a 
battle fought, you are not coldly informed of 
what was ſaid or done as from a third perſon; 
the reader is hurried out of himſelf by the 
force of the Poet's imagination, and turns in 
one place to a hearer, in another to a ſpectator *. 
The courſe of his verſes reſembles that of the 
army he deſcribes, 


\ 
Oi ap ian, wot: Tet Wvpi xv were vo- 


They pour along like a fire that ſweeps the whole 


* Our poet has not delivered his conceptions in this place 
with ſufficient diſtinctneſs and conformation, > A paſſage from 
Longinus, which is intended to convey a parallel remark, may be 
employed as a ſeaſonable illuſtration of the ſentiment before us. 
It occurs in the 26th chapter of his treatiſe, 


A very powerful dramatic efficacy ariſes from a change of 
« perſons, which frequently makes the hearer, or reader, imagine 
„ himſelf engaged in the very midſt of danger: 


Thou would'f have thought, ſo furious was their fire! 
No force could tame them, and no toil could tire: 
| Iliad xv. 844. 
« where the diſcourſe is addreſſed to an individual; as in this 
« example alſo ; 
Thou hadſt not known with whom Tydides fought : 
Ihad v. 85. 
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PREFACE. vii 


earth beforeit*, It is however remarkable that 
his fancy, which is every where vigorous, is 
not diſcovered immediately at the beginning 
of his poem in its fulleſt ſplendor : it grows 
in the progreſs both upon himſelf and others, 
and becomes on fire like a chariot-wheel, by 
its own rapidity. Exact diſpoſition, juſt 
thought, correct elocution, poliſhed numbers, 
may have been found in a thouſand ; but this 


X% 


The paſſions of the reader are more excited, his attention raiſed, 
*« and a deeper intereſt in the tranſactions of the poem is produced, 


by the vivacity of theſe perſonal appeals.” Editor, 


Ibis is a very inadequate repreſentation of the Greek verſe, 
which occurs in Iliad ii. ver. 780. Under a previous ſolicitation of 
the reader's indulgence, I ſhall attempt a more exact reſemblance ; 


With waſting fury, as a flood of flame 
Rolls o'er the ground it's waves, the ſquadrons came. 


In my apprehenſion, the leading impreflions of Homer's compariſon 
are the vigour, the compactneſs, and formidable aſpect of this 
* moving hoſt:“ and the peculiar image of fire naturally directs 
our attention to the refulgence of their armour; ſo that this cir- 
cumſtance had probably a place alſo in the intention of the poet. It 
will amuſe the reader to compare the various executions of this 
unadorned verſe by the tranſlators. Pope himſelf has generated no 
leſs than four verſes from it; which are grand and noble, but con- 
ſiderably impaired by the previous introduction of an extraneous 
mile of his own, which counteracts and deadens the efficacy of 
his author's: 

Now, like a deluge, covering all around, 
The ſhining armies ſwept along the ground: 
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poetical fire, this Vivida vis anim*, in a very 
few. Even in works where all thoſe are 
imperfect or neglected, this can over-power 


criticiſm, and make us admire even while we 


diſapprove. Nay, where this appears, though 


attended with abſurdities, it brightens all the 


rubbiſh about it, till we ſee nothing but its 
own ſplendor. This Fire is diſcerned in 
Virgil, but diſcerned as through a glaſs, re- 


flected from Homer, more ſhining than fierce F, 


Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 

Floats the wide field, and blazes to the ſkies. Ver. 946. 
He ſeems to have made ſome uſe of Dacier, and might have pro. 
fited by a cloſer adherence to her expreſſion : A P &clat de ſes armes, 
on I auroit priſe pour un embraſement, qui ravageoit la plaine. 


Chapman is very ſtrange : 


their breaths, as they did paſſe, 
Before them flew, as if a fire, fed on the trembling graſſe. 


Travers is more commendable than his predeceſſors : 
Now ruſh'd the armies with a clatt*ring ſound, 
Swift as a flame devours the thirſty ground. 


The line may be literally given thus : 
As fire devouring the whole ground, they went ; 
whence the Engliſh reader, unfettered by comments, may form his 
own opinion of Homer's object in this compariſon. 


This expreſſion, the lively wigour of mind, is taken from the 
firſt book of Lucretius, and i is applied to the of Epicurus 
by that ſublime poet. Editor, 


+ In the firſt edition, with leſs elegance he wiote, And more 
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but every where equal and conſtant: in Lucan 
and Statius, it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, and 
interrupted flaſhes: in Milton it glows like a 
furnace kept up to an uncommon ardor * by 
the force of art: in Shakeſpear, it ſtrikes 
before we are aware, like an accidental fire 
from heaven: but in Homer, and in him 
only, it burns every where clearly, and W 


where irreſiſtibly F. 


I sHALL here endeavour to ſhow, how this 
vaſt Invention exerts itſelf in a manner ſuperior 
to that of any poet, through all the main con- 
ſtituent parts of his work, as it is the great and 


ſhining than warm. The improvement might be 2 by a 
verſe in Prior's Lady's Looking-Glaſs : 

The ſetting ſun adorn'd the coaſt, 

His beams intire, his fercereſs loſt. 


In much the ſame ſpirit Longinus, Sect. ix. ſays of Homer: 
So that in his Odyſſey, we may compare Homer - to the ſetting 
“ ſun, whoſe magnitude continues without his fierceneſs.“ Editor. 


Altered from“ the uncommon ferceneſ: of the firſt edition, 
for an obvious reaſon, Editor, 


'+ It is not improbable, that our poet profited in this paſſage by 
the ſame rhetorician's eſtimate of Demoſthenes and Cicero in the 
X11, ſection of his treatiſe : 


*© Demoſthenes from his vehemence, his rapidity, his ftrength 
and fierceneſs, may be reſembled to a flaſh of lightning, or a 
* thunder-bolt ; but Cicero, like a ſpreading fire, rolls himſelf 


round in en devaſtation with a vigorous and laſting flame.“ 
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peculiar characteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes him 
from all other authors. | 


Tris ſtrong and ruling faculty was like 
a powerful far*, which in the violence of its 
courſe, drew all things within its vortex. It 
ſeemed not enough to have taken in the 
whole circle of arts, and the whole compaſs 
of nature to ſupply his maxims and reflec- 
tions T; all the inward paſſions and affec- 
tions of mankind, to furniſh his characters; 
and all the outward forms and images 
of things for his deſcriptions; but wanting 
yet an ampler {ſphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a new and boundleſs walk for his ima- 
gination, and created a world} for himſelf in 
the invention of Fable. That which Ariſtotle 
calls the Soul of poetry, was firſt breathed into 


Star: in the firſt edition, planet; and altered without reaſon, 
probably at the inſtigation of ſome friend, pretending to more 
philoſophy than he poſſeſt: for the Carteſian hypotheſis preſumed, 
that the planets were borne along by wortices; the ſecondary round 
the primary, and the primary round the ſun. Editor, 

+ To ſupply his maxims and refleions, | This clauſe was ſuper- 
added to the firſt edition; and furni/h, in the next ſentence, ſubſti- 
tuted for ſupply. Editor, 


3 So Dr. Johnſon, in his ſublime and juſtly celebrated prologue, 
of Shakſpeare : 


Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new, 
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it by Homer *. I ſhall begin with conſidering 
him in this part, as it is naturally the firſt, 
and I ſpeak of it both as it means the deſign 


of a poem, and as it is taken for fiction. 


Fable may be divided into the probable, the 
allegorical, and the marvellous. The probable 


fable 1s the recital of ſuch actions as though 


they did not happen, yet might, in the com- 
mon courſe of nature: or of ſuch as though 
they did, become fables by the additional 
epiſodes and manner of telling them. Of this 
ſort is the main ſtory of an Epic poem, 
the return of Ulyſſes, the ſettlement of the 
Trojans in Italy, or the like. That of the 
Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the moſt ſhort 
and fingle ſubject that ever was choſen by any 
Poet. Yet this he has ſupplied with a vaſter 
variety of incidents and events, and crouded 
with a greater number of councils, ſpeeches, 
battles, and epiſodes of all kinds, than are to 


be found even in thoſe poems whoſe ſchemes 


— 


* This 1s elegantly expreſſed; but Ariſtotle's words are theſe: 
Agxn pw u, Vun 6 wubo Th; Me, d:ureger Is r why ; Poet. 
cap. r. The Fable is the foundation, and as it were the ſoul, of 
Tragedy: next the Morals,” Editor, 


X11 PREFACE. 


are of the utmoſt latitude and irregularity. 
The action is hurried on with the moſt vehe- 
ment ſpirit, and its whole duration employs 
not ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, for want 
of ſo warm a genius, aided himſelf by 
taking in a more extenſive ſubject, as well 
as a greater length of time, and contract- 
ing the deſign of both Homer's poems into 
one *, which is yet but a fourth part as large as 
his . The other epic poets have uſed the ſame 
practice, but generally carried it ſo far as to 
ſuperinduce a multiplicity of fables, deſtroy 
the unity of action, and loſe their readers in 
an unreaſonable length of time. Nor is it only 
in the main deſign that they have been unable 
to add to his invention , but they have fol- 


So that the plan of the Odyſſey is adumbrated in the /x firſt 
Aneids, and that of the Thad in the {x laſt. Editor. 


+ The ſhortneſs of ſome books in the Odyſſey, and the greater 
general length of Virgil's books, render a larger proportion, than 


that of one to Four, neceſſary in his favour, Editor, 


+ This uniform traditionary deciſion of the critics may be 
reaſonably called in queſtion, from a very obvious and indiſputable 
principle : What has once acquired the general applauſe and admi- 
ration of mankind, renders a material departure from it's plan 
extremely hazardous, and inſecure of public approbation. Paſſive 
acquieſcence, therefore, may ſpring from timidity, as well as from 
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than omit them) deſtroys the unity of his 


of Calypſo, ſo is Fneas by Dido, and Rinaldo 
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lowed him in every epiſode and part of ſtory. 


If he has * given a regular catalogue of an army, 
they all draw up their forces in the ſame order. 
If he has funeral games for Patroclus, Virgil 
has the ſame for Anchiſes, and Statius (rather 


action for thoſe of Archemorus. If Ulyſſes 
viſit the ſhades, the AEneas of Virgil and 
Scipio of Silius are ſent after him. If he 
be detained from his return by the allurements 


by Armida. If Achilles be abſent from the 
army on the ſcore of a quarrel through half 
the poem, Rinaldo muſt abſent himſelf juſt 
as long, on the like account. If he gives 
his hero a ſuit of celeſtial armour, Virgil 
and Tafſo make the ſame preſent to theirs. 
Virgil has not only obſerved this cloſe imita- 


tion of Homer, but where he had not led the 
— rm mmm 


defect of genius. It may be true then, that Homer's plan is beſt, 
and even perfect: but the ſcarcity of variation from it may ev1- 
dently be occaſioned by the motives now alledged. Editor, 


* It ſhould have been: “If he have given - : in confor- 
mity to the conſtruction of the ſucceeding ſentences, And below : 
« If he give his hero Ke 
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way, ſupplied the want from other Greek 
authors. Thus the ſtory of Sinon and the 
taking of Troy was copied (ſays Macrobius) 
almoſt word for word from Piſander, as the 
loves of Dido and /Eneas are taken from 
thoſe of Medea and Jaſon in Apollonius, 
and ſeveral others in the ſame manner *. 


To proceed to the allegorical fable: If 


we reflect upon thoſe innumerable know- 
ledges , thoſe ſecrets of nature and phyſical 
philoſophy, which Homer is generally ſup- 
poſed to have wrapped up in his a/legorres, 
what a new and ample ſcene of wonder 
may this conſideration afford us? How 
fertile will that imagination appear, which 
was able to clothe all the properties of ele- 


ments, the qualifications of the mind, the 
virtues and vices, in forms and perſons ; and 


This expreſſion is ambiguous and obſcure. I ſuppoſe he 
means, and ſeveral other ftories in the ſame manner. But his 
ſyſtem of punctuation, both in proſe and verſe, is extremely auk- 
ward and indiſtinct. 


- + Knowledges. Perhaps, this is the only inſtance of the plural 
form of this ſubſtantive in our language. Johnſon gives no exam- 
ple: and it appears to me a more proper peculiarity for notice, 
than for imitation. | 
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to introduce them into act ions agreeable to 
the nature of the things they ſhadowed ? 


This 1s a field in which no ſucceeding poets 
could diſpute with Homer; and whatever 
commendations have been allowed them on 
this head, are by no means for their in- 
vention in having enlarged his circle, but 
for their judgment in having contracted it. 
For when the mode of learning changed in 
following ages, and ſcience was delivered in 
a plainer manner ; it then became as reaſon- 
able in the more modern poets to lay it 
aſide, as it was in Homer to make uſe of 
it. And perhaps it was no unhappy cir— 
cumſtance for Virgil, that there was not in 
his time that demand upon him of ſo great 
an invention, as might be capable of furnith- 


ing all thoſe allegorical parts of a poem. 


The marvellous fable includes whatever is 
ſupernatural, and eſpecially the machines of 
the Gods. If Homer was not the firſt who 


introduced the Deities (as Herodotus imagines) 


into the religion of Greece *, he ſeems the firſt 


* The words, from“ If Homer—to Greece,” arc ſupplied from 
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who brought them into a ſyſtem of machinery 
for poetry, and ſuch a one as makes its greateſt 


importance and dignity. For we find thoſe 


authors who have been offended at the literal 
notion of the Gods, conſtantly . laying their 
accuſation againſt Homer as the chief ſupport 
of it *. But whatever cauſe there might be 
to blame his machines in a philoſophical or 
religious view, they are ſo perfect in the 
poetic, that mankind have been ever ſince 
contented to follow them: none have been 
able to enlarge the ſphere of poetry beyond 
the limits he has ſet : every attempt of this 
nature has proved unſucceſsful ; and after all 
the various changes of times and religions, 
his Gods continue to this day the Gods of 


poetry . 


We come now- to the characters of his 


the firſt edition, and were probably wanting to the laſt from a 
mere typographical omiſſion. The paſſage of Herodotus, here 
alluded to, is extant in ii. 53. where Heſiod, however, is aſſociated 
with Homer in this circumſtance. 


* It ſtood in the firſt edition, with leſs preciſion ; “ as the 
© undoubted inventor of them,” 


+ Thus Addiſon in the 27 3rd Spectator: 
Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that ever wrote in the 
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perſons, and here we ſhall find no author has 
ever drawn ſo many, with ſo viſible and ſur- 
prizing a variety, or given us ſuch lively and 
affecting impreſſions of them. Every one has 
ſomething ſo ſingularly his own, that no 
painter could have diſtinguiſhed them more 
by their features, than the Poet has by their 
manners, Nothing can be more exact than 
the diſtinctions he has obſerved in the differ- 
ent degrees of virtues and vices. The ſingle 
quality of courage is wonderfully diverſified 
in the ſeveral characters of the Iliad. That 
of Achilles is furious and intractable * ; that 
of Diomede forward, yet liſtening to advice 


n 


r zultitade and variety of his characters. — here is ſcarce a ſpeech 
* or action in the Iliad, which the reader may not aſcribe to the 
*« perſon who ſpeaks or acts, without ſeeing his name at the head of 


Ga it.“ Editor. 


* As Horace ſays of this hero, in the Art of Poetry: 


iracundus, inexorabilis, acer. 


And Addiſon, in the Spectator lately quoted, has theſe fimilar 
obſervations: 


« Homer's princes are as much diſtinguiſhed by their manners, 


as by their dominions ; and even thoſe among them, whoſe 


* characters ſeem wholly made up of courage, differ from one 
« another as to the particular kinds of courage, in which they 


« excell.”” Editor, 
YOE; Ib. B 
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and ſubject to command: that“ of Ajax is 
heavy, and ſelf-confiding; of Hector, active 
and vigilant: the courage of Agamemnon 1s 
inſpirited by love of empire and ambition, 
that of Menelaus mixed with ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs for his people: we find in Idome- 
neus a plain direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon a 
gallant and generous one. Nor is this judi- 
cious and aſtoniſhing diverſity to be found 
only in the principal quality which conſtitutes 
the main of each character, but even in the 
underparts of it, to which he takes care to 
give a tincture of that principal one. For 
example, the main characters of Ulyſſes and 
Neſtor conſiſt in wi/dom ; and they are diſtinct 
in this, that the wiſdom of one is artificial 
and various, of the other natural, open, and 
regular. But they have, beſides, characters 
of courage ; and this quality alſo takes a dif- 
ferent turn in each from the difference of his 


prudence : for one in the war depends {till 


* 'This ſentence ſtood thus in the firſt edition : 


“We ſee in Ajax an heavy and ſelf. conſiding valour, in Hector 
an active and vigilant one: - but was juſtly changed for the 
benefit of a more uniform conſtruction, and compacter phraſeology. 
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upon caution, the other upon experience. It 
would be endleſs to produce inſtances of theſe 
kinds. The characters * of Virgil are far 
from ſtriking us in this open manner ; they 
lie in a great degree hidden and undiſtin- 
guiſhed, and where they are marked moſt 
evidently, affect us not in proportion to thoſe 
of Homer. His characters of valour are 
much alike; even that of Turnus ſeems no 
way peculiar but as it is in a ſuperior degree; 
and we ſee nothing that differences the courage 
of Mneſtheus from that of Sergeſthus, Clo- 
anthus, or the reſt. In like manner it may be 
remarked of Statius's heroes, that an air of 
impetuoſity runs through them all; the ſame 
horrid and ſavage courage appears in his 


Capaneus, Tydeus, Hippomedon, &c. They 


Here our author ſeems clearly indebted to the remarks of 
Addiſon in the paper lately quoted : 


« Virgil falls infinitely ſhort of Homer in the characters of his 
© poem, both as to their variety and novelty.— Gyas, Mneftheus, 
* Sergeſtus, and Cloanthus, are all of them men of the ſame ſtamp 
«© and character: 

fortemgue Gyam, fartemgue Cloanthumn, 


e do not ſee any thing new or particular in Turnus,—In ſhort, 
there is neither that variety nor novelty in the perſons of the 


« Fneid, which we meet with in thoſe of the Iliad,” 
| B 2 
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have a parity of character, which makes them 
ſeem brothers of one family. I believe when 
the reader is led into this track of reflection, 
if he will purſue it through the Epic and 
Tragic Writers, he will be convinced how 
infinitely ſuperior in this point the invention 
of Homer was to that of all others. 


The /pceches are to be conſidered as they 
flow from the characters, being perfect or 
defective as they agree or diſagree with the 
manners of thoſe who utter them. As there 
is more variety of characters in the Iliad, fo 
there is of ſpeeches, than in any other poem. 
Every thing in it has manners * (as Ariſtotle 
expreſſes it) that is, every thing is acted or 
ſpoken. It is hardly credible in a work of 
ſuch length, how ſmall a number of lines are 
employed in narration T. In Virgil the dra- 

——— — 


* The remark is juſt ; but, if the following paſſage of the poetics, 
eap. vi, be intended, is a miſconception of Ariſtotle's meaning: 

Kei yup ow £4 muy, xa oO, ras proler, nts Arg, .. ], 
net Oavorctr WenuT ws, 


+ % Homer, ſays Ariſtotle in the 24th chapter of his poetics, 
© amongſt many commendable qualities, deſerves particular praiſe 


in this reſpect alſo; as the only poet fully ſenſible of a poet's duty. 


« For a poet ſhould ſpeak as little as poſſible in his own perſon: for 
« then he is no longer an 1mitator. Accordingly, others introduce 
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matic part is leſs in proportion to the narrative; 
and the ſpeeches often conſiſt of general re- 
flections or thoughts, which might be equally 
juſt in any perſon's mouth upon the ſame 
occaſion. . As many of his perſons have no 
apparent characters, ſo many of his ſpeeches 
eſcape being applied and judged by the rule 
of propriety. We oftner think of the author 
himſelf when we read Virgil, than when we 
are engaged in Homer: all which are the 
effects of a colder invention *, that intereſts 
us leſs in the action deſcribed : Homer makes 
us hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers. 


If in the next place we take a view of the 
ſentiments, the ſame preſiding faculty is emi- 
nent in the ſublimity and ſpirit of his 


thoughts. Longinus has given his opinion, 


that it was in this part Homer principally ex- 
—ʃ4ͤ—ͤ— 


&« themſelves as actors through their whole performances, and are 
* unfrequent and partial imitators ; but he, after a ſhort preamble, 
* immediately introduces ſome human character, or ſomething elſe 
* not deſtitute of manners, with invariable propriety.” Editor, 


* Which is ſhewn by an inability to delineate characters of 
ſufficient diverſity, and to preſerve, on every occaſion, an appro- 
priate diſcrimination of the ſame characters in their ſpeeches and 
their actions. | Editor. 
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celled “. What were alone ſufficient to prove 
the grandeur and excellence of his ſentiments 
in general, is, that they have ſo remarkable a 
parity with thoſe of the ſcripture: Duport in 
his Gaomologica Homerica, has collected in- 
numerable inſtances of this ſort. And it is with 
Juſtice an excellent modern writer F allows, 
that if Virgil has not ſo many thoughts that 
are low and vulgar, he has not ſo many that 
are ſublime and noble; and that the Roman 
author ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing ſenti- 
ments where he is not fired by the Iliad. 


If we obſerve his deſcriptions, images, and 
fimiles, we ſhall find the invention ſtill pre- 
dominant. To what elſe can we aſcribe that 
vaſt comprehenſion of images of every ſort, 


*I was tolerably certain, as I recollected no ſpecific declaration 
of this kind in Longinus, that it muſt be found in his gth ſection. 
That I explored in vain; when, upon having recourſe to Boileau, 
through whoſe verſion only it 1s highly probable Longinus was 


known to Pope, I perceived a gap in that ſection, to be thus 


ſmoothed and filled up by the French poet ; “ Et c'eſt en cette 
partie , @ principalement excells Humere, dont les penſees ſont 
toutes ſublimes.*” And doubtleſs a peruſal of Boileau's tranſla- 
tion and notes would lead to other diſcoveries of this kind. 


+ Probably Addiſon, but I am unable to point out the paſſage : 
from this topic, however, Quintilian derives this conſolation in 
behalf of his countryman ; book x. chap, 1. Quantum eminentiori- 
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where we lee each circumſtance of art *, and 
individual of nature ſummoned together, by 
the extent and fecundity of his imagination 
to which all things, in their various views, 
preſented themſelves in an inſtant, and had 
their impreſſions taken off to perfection, at a 
heat ? Nay, he not only gives us the full proſ- 
pects of things, but ſeveral unexpected pecu- 
liarities and fide-views, unobſerved by any 
painter but Homer. Nothing is ſo ſurprizing 
as the deſcriptions of his battles, which take 
up no leſs than half the Iliad, and are ſupplied 
with ſo vaſt a variety of incidents, that no 
one bears a likeneſs to another; ſuch different 
kinds of deaths, that no two heroes are 
wounded in the ſame manner; and ſuch a 
profuſion of noble ideas, that every battle 
riſes above the laſt in greatneſs, horror, and 
confuſion. It is certain there is not near that 
number of images and deſcriptions in any Epic 
Poet; though every one has aſſiſted himſelf 
with a great quantity out of him: and it is 


Dn nn 
bus vincimur, fortaſſe zqualitate penſamus: * And, perhaps, Virgil 
« compenſates his inferiority to Homer in the elevations of poetry, 
by his evenneſs of excellence.“ 

* Of art, Theſe words are not found in the firſt edition. 
24 
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evident of Virgil eſpecially, that he has 


ſcarce any compariſons which are not drawn 
from his maſter “. 


If we deſcend from hence to the expreſſion, 
we ſee the bright imagination of Homer ſhin- 
ing out in the moſt enlivened forms of it. 


We acknowledge him the father of poetical 


diction, the firſt who taught that /anguage of 


the Gods to men. His expreſſion is like the 
colouring of ſome great maſters, which diſ- 
covers itſelf to be laid on boldly, and executed 
with rapidity. It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt glowing imaginable, and touched with 
the greateſt ſpirit. Ariſtotle had reaſon to ſay, 
He was the only poet who had found out /:v- 


ing words Þ ; there are in him more daring 


* 


* This, however, is a conſequence, unconnected with ſterility of 
invention, and inevitably incident to ſucceeding writers. The face 
of Nature is much the ſame in every age and in every poſition: the 
more prominent and ſtriking peculiarities uniformly preſent them- 
ſelves to every obſerver, and become of courſe the property of the 
prior occupant, Editor, 

+ From what ſource our author drew this intelligence, 1 have 
not diſcovered, His informant might have in view Ariſtotle's 
rhetoric ; iii. 11. where that philoſopher expreſſes himſelf thus: 
Homer, by a metaphor, often ſpeaks of inanimate things as 
«« endued with life; and is very happy in that energy, which he 
* diſplays by theſe means, on every occaſion,” Then, after 
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figures and metaphors than in any good author 
whatever. An arrow 1s 7mpatrent to be on the 
wing, a weapon Zhir/ts to drink the blood of 
an enemy, and the like. Yet his expreſſion 
is never too big for the ſenſe, but juſtly great 
in proportion to it. It is the ſentiment that 
{wells and fills out the diction, which riſes 
with it, and forms itſelf about it“: and in 
the ſame degree that a thought is warmer, an 
expreſſion will be brighter; as that is more 
ſtrong, this will become more perſpicuous : 
like glaſs in the furnace, which grows to a 
greater magnitude and refines to a greater 
clearneſs, only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenſe. 


various inſtances, ſuch as * the arrow flew;”” and, “ the point 
„ ruſht eagerly through his breaſt;“ he adds: * "Theſe expreſſions 
* owe their energy to the /zfe which is given them,” 

After Ariſtotle, Horace has wivas woces, living avords, in his 
Epiſtle to the Piſoes, ver. 317. 

* We are here furniſhed with a beautiful example of that inge- 
nious manner, in which our poet prepares us for a /mile, on the verge 
of introduction, by a gradual approximation of the phraſeology to 
the circumſtances of the {mile itſelf: thus conducting his reader, 
as it were, through the gradual ſhades of twilight into the bright- 
neſs of open day. See this elegant artifice ſagaciouſly pointed out 
by Warburton, on ver, 253 of our poet's ſecond Moral Epiſtle ; 


and illuſtrated with a luminous comprehenſion, characteriſtic of that 
extraordinary genius. 
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To throw his language more out of proſe, 
Homer ſeems to have affected the compound- 
epithets *, This was a ſort of compoſition pecu- 
liarly proper to poetry, not only as it heightened 
the diclion, but as it aſlifted and filled the num- 
bers with greater ſound and pomp, and likewiſe 
conduced in ſome meaſure to thicken the zmagesr. 
On this laſt conſideration I cannot but attribute 
theſe alſo to the fruitfulneſs of his invention, 
ſince (as he has managed them) they are a fort 
of ſupernumerary pictures of the perſons or 
things to which they are joined . We ſee the 
motion of Hector's plumes in the epithet Ko; v- 
ble, the landſcape of Mount Neritus in that 
of Etivog:quaz.@, and fo of others; which parti- 
cular images could not have been inſiſted upon 


{o long as to expreſs them in a deſcription 


* Our own language is not much inferiour to the Greek in the 
facility and felicity of theſe combinations, Milton and Gray have 


- Exhibited ſome of the fineſt ſpecimens of ſuch compound-epithets. 


+ This concluſion was judiciouſly altered from the colloquial 
vulgarity of the firſt edition: —“ The perſons or things they ave 
*« joined to. In general, our author's proſe compoſition is too looſe 
and ſtraggling, too much broken with diminutive and feeble words, 
not well connected and conſolidated ; it wants energy, concentra- 
tion, and rotundity. Otherwiſe, his conceptions are clear, his diction 
appropriate, his figures numerous and ſplendid, amidſt an unaffected 
purity of phraſe, like conſtellations in a winter's ſky, Editor. 
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(though but of a ſingle line) without diverting 
the reader too much from the principal action 
or figure. As a Metaphor is a ſhort ſimile, 
one of theſe Epithets is a ſhort deſcription. 


Laſtly, if we conſider his ver/fication, we 
ſhall be ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe is due 
to his invention in that allo. He was not 
ſatisfied with his language as he found it 
ſettled in any one part of Greece, but ſearched 
through its differing dd tles with this particu- 
lar view, to beautify and perfect his num- 
bers *: he conſidered theſe as they had a 
greater mixture of vowels or conſonants, and 
accordingly employed them as the verſe required 
either a greater ſmoothneſs or ſtrength. What 
he moſt affected was the Tonic, which has a 
peculiar ſweetneſs from its never uſing con- 
trations, and from its cuſtom of refoly- 
ing the dipthongs into two ſyllables ; ſo as to 


make the words open themſelves with a more 


* I ſhould think this-poſition extremely diſputable. It ſeems 
more probable, that the tenour of Homer's phraſeology is a very 
faithful repreſentative of the vernacular language of his Ionians, 
which had acquired this variety and flexibility from the concurring 
dialects of the various tribes, who had ſtationed themſelves in 


Leffer Aja. Editor, 
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ſpreading and ſonorous fluency. With this he 
mingled the Attic contractions, the broader 
Doric, and the feebler /Eolic, which often 
rejects its aſpirate, or takes off its accent; and 
compleated this variety by altering ſome letters 
with the licence of poetry *. Thus his mea- 
ſures, inſtead of being fetters to his ſenſe, 


were always in readineſs to run along with the 


warmth of his rapture, and even to give a 


farther repreſentation of his notions, in the 
correſpondence of their ſounds to what they 
ſignified. Out of all theſe he has derived 
that harmony, which makes us confeſs he 
had not only the richeſt head, but the fineſt 
ear in the world. This is ſo great a truth, that 
whoever will but conſult the tune of his verſes, 
even without underſtanding them + (with 
the ſame ſort of diligence as we daily ſec 
practiſed in the caſe of Italian Operas) will 


It can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that Homer indulged any gratu- 
itous ſuggeſtions of his own fancy, in iſſuing words not authen- 
ticated by the current ſtamp of circulation. Editor. 


+ There is no appeal upon this point from the competency of 
our poet's deciſion, He ſpeaks the incontrovertible edict of expe- 
rience on the preſent occaſion, as will appear from my Miſcellaneous 
Obſervations, and occaſional notices to this effect in my notes on his 


| tranſlation, Editor, 


ere xxix 


find more ſweetneſs, variety, and majeſty of 
ſound, than in any other language or poetry. 
The beauty of his numbers is allowed by the 
criticks to be copied but faintly by Virgil 
himſelf, though they are ſo juſt to aſcribe it 
to the nature of the Latin tongue *: indeed the 
Greek has ſome advantages both from the 
natural ſound of its words, and the turn and 
cadence of its Verſe, which agree with the 
genius of no other language. Virgil was 
very ſenſible of this, and uſed the utmoſt 
diligence in working up a more intractable 
language to whatſoever graces it was capable 


of; and in particular never failed to brinig wh 


the ſound of his line to a beautiful agreement 


* Virgil owes but little obligation to his apologiſts on this ſcore, 
The predominancy of vowels in Ionic poetry precludes all poſ- 
ſible pretenſions to competition, on the part of the Latin language, 
in a liquid mellifluence of numbers: but in pomp, and energy, 
and embelliſhment, and fulneſs, no poet of antiquity has exceeded 
Virgil; nor can any poet in any nation hope to exceed him to the 
end of time, I ſhall give the firſt ſpecimen, that occurs to memory, 
in confirmation of this aſſertion: 


Septem illum totos perhibent ex ordine menſes, 
Rupe ſub atria, deſerti ad Strymonis undam, 
Fleviſſe ; et gelidis hzc evolviſle ſub atcris, 
Mulcentem tigres, et agentem carmine quercus. 
Georgics, iv. 507. f Editor. 
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with its ſenſe. If the Grecian poet has not 
been ſo frequently celebrated on this account 
as the Roman, the only reaſon is, that fewer 
criticks have underſtood one language than 
the other. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has 
pointed out many of our author's beauties in 
this kind, in his treatiſe of the Compoſition of 
Words *, and others will be taken notice of in 
the courſe of my notes. It ſuffices at preſent 
to obſerve of his numbers, that they flow 
with ſo much eaſe, as to make one imagine 
Homer had no other care than to tranſcribe 
as faſt as the Muſes dictated; and at the 
ſame time with ſo much force and inſpiriting 
vigour, that they awaken and raiſe us like the 
ſound of a trumpetf}. They roll along as a 
plentiful river, always in motion, and always 
full; while we are born away by a tide of 
verſe, the moſt rapid, and yet the moſt ſmooth 
imaginable. 
3 


* See the 15th and 16th ſections of that Treatiſe, Editor. 


+ Claudian employs this compariſon in the true boldneſs of 
poetical enthuſiaſm, 1. 198 : 


Talem nulla refert antiquis pagina libris, 
Nec Latiæ cecinere tubæ, nec Græca vetuſtas, Editor. 
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Tnus on whatever ſide we contemplate 
Homer, what principally ſtrikes us is his 7 
vention. It is that which forms the character 
of each part of his work; and accordingly we 
find it to have made his fable more extenſive 
and coprovs than any other, his manners more 
lively and ftrongly marked, his ſpeeches more 
affefing and tranſported*, his ſentiments more 
warm and ſublime, his images and deſcriptions 
more full and animated, his expreſſion more 
raiſed and daring, and his numbers more rabid 
and various. I hope, in what has been ſaid of 
Virgil, with regard to any of theſe heads, I 
have no way derogated from his character. 
Nothing is more abſurd or endleſs, than the 
common method of comparing eminent writers 
by an oppoſition of particular paſſages in them, 
and forming a judgment from thence of their 


merit upon the whole. We ought to have a 
certain knowledge of the principal character 


and diſtinguiſhing excellence of each : it 1s in 
that we are to conſider him, and in proportion 


——— 


* He ſhould have added, in conformity to his own remarks 
above on this point; “ more affecting, tranſported, and per/orally 
e appropriate: compare page 19. Editor. 
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to his degree in hat we are to admire him. No 
author or man ever excelled all the world in 
more than one faculty, and as Homer has done 
this in invention, Virgil has in judgment. Not 
that we are to think Homer wanted judgment, 
becauſe Virgil had it in a more eminent de- 
gree*; or that Virgil wanted invention, becauſe 
Homer poſſeſt a larger ſhare of it: each of theſe 
great authors had more of both than perhaps 
any man beſidesÞ, and are only ſaid to have 


leſs in compariſon with one another. Homer 


was the greater genius, Virgil the better artiſt. 
In one we moſt admire the man, in the other 


| 2 
——̃ñ— 

In all theſe caſes, the ſuperiority may be comparative only, not 
abſolute, Subſequent iravellers muſt be expected to make their way 
with leſs deviation through a country, where the true path is already 
worn by the ſteps of their predeceſſors, | Editor, 


+ This criticiſm ſavours more of traditionary cant, than manly 
rectitude of independent judgement. I regard Virgil myſelf as the 


* moſt conſummate of all poets; but his claim to invention is impo- 


tent indeed. He was an univerſal imitator. Had Greek literature 
come down to us unimpaired, we ſhould have known more of his 
dulcia furta, his delicious depredations in that province; but there 
is no beautiful expreſſion, and no fine cadence of a verſe, in the 
remains of Ennius, Catullus, Lucretius, and Cicero, of which he 

has not availed himſel: in the moſt obvious and unreſerved manner. 
Poetry would have exhibited the ultimmum of her powers, had 
Virgil lived to put his laſt hand to that fine edifice, which the 
proud ſeverity of his judgement conſigned to the flames, Editor. 


Ene xxxili 


the work. Homer hurries and tranſports us 
with a commanding impetuoſity, Virgil leads 


us with an attractive majeſty: Homer ſcatters 


# 
— 


with a generous profuſion, Virgil beſtows with 
a careful magnificence: Homer, like the Nile, 
pours out his riches with a boundleſs over- 
flow *; Virgil, like a river in its banks, with 
a gentle and conſtant ſtream. When we 
behold their battles, methinks the two Poets 
reſemble the Heroes they celebrate: Homer, 
boundleſs and irreſiſtible as Achilles, bears all 
before him, and ſhines more and more as the 


tumult increaſes; Virgil, calmly daring like | 


* He gave, in the firſt edition, With a /adder overflow ;* 
which ſuited Homer as well, but not the Nile; and was therefore 
judiciouſly ſupplanted for the preſent reading. Editor. 


+ Our poet had in view at this place what his author ſays of 
Diomed in the beginning of the #77h Iliad : 


* 
_ Wm on — —a—ͤ— — ͤ SER — 


Aziz 6; 5x xopub©> Ts xa 40790; H er ug: 
or rather a paſſage in Virgil, where that maſterly artificer from this 
ſpark of his preceptor has kindled as grand a blaze of ſublimity, as 


the breath of poetical inſpiration ever raiſed, ſince the nativity of 
Genius : 


Ipſe inter primos præſtanti corpore Turnus 

Vertitur arma tenens, et toto vertice ſupra eſt: 

Cui triplici crinita juba galea alta Chimæram 

Suſtinet, ÆEtnæos efflantem faucibus ignis. 

Tam magis illa fremens et triſtibus effera flammis, 

Quam magis effuſo crudeſcunt ſanguine pugnæ. 
vol. I, C 
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Eneas, appears undiſturbed in the midſt of the 
action; diſpoſes all about him *, and conquers 
with tranquillity. And when we look upon 
their machines, Homer ſeems like his own 
Jupiter in his terrors, ſhaking Olympus, ſcat- 
tering the lightnings, and firing the Heavens; 
Virgil, like the ſame power in his benevolence, 


counſelling with the Gods, laying plans for 


There is not, perhaps, ſuch a daring imagination in all Homer. 
Milton, however, in a ſtrong, but juſt and meritorious, confidence 
of his own powers, ventured on the conteſt, (“ like a young war. 
t riour with one of eſtabliſhed reputation,“ as Longinus expreſſes 
himſelf on Plato's competition for the palm of eloquence with 
Homer) and who ſhall pronounce the Victor? 


— — on his creſt 
Sat HorRoOvR plum'd! 


Par. Loſt, iv. 988. 


For the gratification of the Engliſh reader, I ſhall be pre- 


ſumptuous enough to offer my own tranſlation of Virgil's verſes ; as 
Dryden ſeems feeble, and Pitt diffuſe ; 


In fize and grace o'er all the Martial train, 

Shines Turnus in the van, and ſcours the plain. 

High on his triple-creſted helm, expire 

CniMzRA'S jaws inceſſant floods of fire: 

War's crimſon tide as ſlaughter'd heroes raiſe, 

Fell and more fell her ire, fierce and more fierce the blaze ! 


* Addiſon's celebrated /imile in his Campaign, too well known 
to need quotation, was probably preſent to our author's recollection 
at this place, 
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empires, and regularly ordering his whole 
creation “. 


Bor after all, it is with great parts, as with 
great virtues, they naturally border on ſome 


* This contraſt of Homer and Virgil by our poet, that of 
Demoſthenes and Cicero by Quintilian, and that of Pryden and Pope 
(conſtructed on thoſe of his predeceſſors) by Dr. Johnſon, particu- 
larly the latter, in fertility of thought, elegance of figure, energetic 
pregnancy of expreſſion, and juſtneſs of application, may be ranked, 
in my opinion, among the nobleſt and moſt vigorous efforts of 


critical ingenuity, 


The compariſon, which Homer applies to Diomed, may be 
transferred with accurate appropriation to himſelf; Iliad v. 113: 


Rapt through the ranks, he thunders o'er the plain ; 
Now here, now there, he darts from place to place, 
Pours on the rear, or ruſhes in their face: 

Thus from high hills the torrent, ſwift and ſtrong, 
Pours on the delug'd fields, and ſweeps along : 
Through ruin'd moles th' impetuous waves reſound, 
Burſt the ftrong bridge, and whelm the lofty mound. 
'The yellow harveſts of the ripen'd year, 

And flatted vineyards, one ſad waſte appear! 


which, with trivial alterations, is our poet's ſublime verſion of the 
paſſage. Virgil may be fitly compared to his own Venus: his 
poetry 1s the ſplendour, the fragrance, the magnificence, and the 
ſtatelineſs, of a Divinity: | 

= — — roſea cervice refulſit, 


Ambroſizque comæ divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere; pedes veſtis defluxit ad imos, 
Et vera inceſſu patuit Dea. 
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imperfection “; and it is often hard to diſtin- 
guiſh exactly where the virtue ends, or the 
fault begins. As prudence may ſometimes 
ſink to ſuſpicion, ſo may a great judgment de- 
cline to coldneſs; and as magnanimity may run 
up to profuſion or extravagance, ſo may a great 
invention to redundancy or wildneſs. If we 
look upon Homer in this view, we ſhall per- 
ceive the chief o ions againſt him to proceed 
from ſo noble a cauſe as the exceſs of this 


faculty. 


AmMoNG theſe we may reckon ſome of his 
marvellous fictions, upon which ſo much criti- 
ciſm has been ſpent, as ſurpaſling all the 
bounds of probability. Perhaps it may be 
with great and ſuperior ſouls, as with gigan- 
tick bodies, which exerting themſelves with 
unuſual ſtrength, exceed what is commonly 
thought the due proportion of parts, to become 
miracles in the whole; and like the old heroes 


Hence that remark of Horace, epiſt. i. 6. 15: 


Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, zquus iniqui, 
Ultra quam ſatis eſt virtutem fi petat ipſam. 


But the maxim of both poets, I appreliend, to be fallacious, and 
grounded on a miſuſe of terms. Editor. 
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of that make, commit ſomething near extrava- 
gance, amidſt a ſeries of glorious and inimitable 
performances. Thus Homer has his ſpeaking 
horſes, and Virgil his myr//es diſtilling blood, 
where the latter has not ſo much as contrived 
the eaſy intervention of a Deity to ſave the 


probability. 


IT is owing to the ſame vaſt invention, that 
his S7mles have been thought too exuberant 


and full of circumſtances. The force of this 
faculty is ſeen in nothing more, than in its 
inability to confine itſelf to that ſingle circum- 
ſtance upon which the compariſon is grounded: 
it runs out into embelliſhments of additional 
images, which however are ſo managed as not 
to overpower the main one. His fimiles are 
like pictures, where the principal figure has 
not only its proportion given agreeable to the 
original, but is alſo ſet off with occaſional orna- 
ments and proſpects. The ſame will account 
for his manner of heaping a number of com- 
pariſons together in one breath, when his fancy 


ſuggeſted to him at once ſo many various and 


correſpondent images. The reader will eaſily 
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extend this obſervation to more objections of 


the ſame kind. 


Ir there are others which ſeem rather to charge 
him with a defect or narrowneſs of genius, 
than an exceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming defects will 
be found upon examination to proceed wholly 
from the nature of the times he lived in. Such 
are his groſſer repreſentations of the Gods, and 
the vicious and zmperfect manners of his 
Heroes, which will be treated.of in the follow- 
ing * E//ay: but I muſt here ſpeak a word of 
the latter, as it is a point generally carried into 
extremes, both by the cenſurers and defenders 
of Homer. It muſt be a ſtrange partiality to 
antiquity, to think with Madam Dacier * that 
* thoſe times and manners are ſo much the 
more excellent, as they are contrary to ours.“ 
Who can be ſo prejudiced in their favour as to 
magnity the felicity of thoſe ages, when a 
ſpirit of revenge and cruelty, joined with the 
practice of Rapine and Robbery, reigned 
through the world ; when no mercy was ſhown 


— 


See the Articles of Theology and Morality, in the third part 
of the Eſſay. | 


+ Preface to her Homer. 
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but for the ſake of lucre, when the greateſt 
Princes were put to the ſword, and their wives 
and daughters made flaves and concubines ? 
On the other ſide, I would not be ſo delicate as 
thoſe modern criticks, who are ſhocked at the 
ſervile offices and mean employments in which 
we ſometimes ſee the Heroes of Homer en- 
gaged. There is a pleaſure in taking a view 
of that ſimplicity in oppoſition to the luxury of 
ſucceeding ages*, in beholding Monarchs 
without their guards, Princes tending their 
flocks, and Princeſſes drawing water from the 
ſprings. When we read Homer, we ought to 
reflect that we are reading the moſt ancient 
author in the heathen world; and thoſe who 
conſider him in this light, will double their 
pleaſure in the peruſal of him. Let them 
think they are growing acquainted with 
nations and people that are now no more; that 


t 
! 
| 
f 
« 
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After this explicit declaration, on which he has elſewhere 
inſiſted alſo, and with this rectitude of judgement, it is the more 
ſurpriſing, that he ſhould have taken ſo much pains in the courſe 
of his tranſlation, as I have occaſionally noticed, to efface theſe traces 
of ſimplicity in his author, and to obſcure the diſtincter lineaments 
of antient manners by the varniſh of adventitious embelliſhment 
and moderniſed phraſeology. 

8 C4. 
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they are ſtepping almoſt three thouſand years | 


back into the remoteſt Antiquity, and entertain- 
ing themſelves with a clear and ſurpriſing 
viſion of things no where elſe to be found, the 
only true mirror* of that ancient world. By 
this means alone their greateſt obſtacles will 
vaniſh; and what uſually creates their diſlike, 
will become a ſatisfaction. 


Tnr1s conſideration may farther ſerve to 
anſwer for the conſtant uſe of the ſame chile 
to his Gods and Heroes, ſuch as the far-darting 
Phoebus, the 4/ue-eyed Pallas, the /woif7-footed 
Achilles, &c. which ſome have cenſured as 
impertinent and tediouily repeated ?. Thoſe of 
the Gods depended upon the powers and offices 
then believed to belong to them, and had con- 
tracted a weight and veneration from the 
rites and ſolemn devotions in which they 
were uſed: they were a ſort of attributes 


An improvement on the compariſon of the firſt edition :— 
% ard the only anthentick picture of that ancient world.“ 


+ Theſe ſtanding epithets may be regarded not abſurdly as 
modern Chriſtian names ; the repetition of which, with a view to 
more effectual diſcrimination, excites no diſguſt, And ſo, I fee, 
our poet preſently, from Boileau. Editor, 
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with which it was a matter of religion to ſalute 


them on all occaſions, and which it was an 
irreverence to omit *. As for the epithets of 
great men, Monſ. Boileau is of opinion, that 
they were in the nature of Surnames, and 
repeated as ſuch ; for the Greeks having no 
names derived from their fathers, were 
obliged ꝙ to add ſome other diſtinction of each 
perſon ; either naming his parents expreſsly, 
or his place of birth, profeſſion, or the like : 
as Alexander the ſon of Philip, Herodotus of 
Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the Cynic, Se. 
Homer therefore complying with the cuſtom 
of his country, uſed ſuch diſtinctive additions as 
better agreed with poetry. And indeed we have 
ſomething parallel to theſe in modern times, 
ſuch as the names of Harold Harefoot, Ed- 
mund Ironſide, Edward Long-ſhanks, Edward 
the Black Prince, &c. It yet this be thought 


* The former clauſe of this ſentence 1s altered for the better 
from the firſt edition, and the latter for the worſe by an interpola- 
tion of uſeleſs words. It ſtood thus originally : * They were a 
„ fort of Attributes t it was a matter of religion to ſalute them 
with on all cccaſions, and an irreverence to omit,” 


+ After this word, in the firſt edition, followed the clauſe, 
* when they mentioned any one.“ 
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to account better for the propriety than for the 
repetition, I ſhall add a farther conjecture. 
Heſiod dividing the world into its different 
ages, has placed a fourth age between the 
brazen and the iron one, of Heroes diftinct 
from other men: a drome race, who fought at 
Thebes and Troy, are called Demi-gods, and live 
by the care of Fupiter in the iflands of the 
blefſed*. Now among the divine honours 
which were paid them, they might have this 
alſo in common with the Gods, not to be 
mentioned without the ſolemnity of an epithet, 
and ſuch as might be acceptable to them by 
its celebrating their families, actions, or qua- 


lities. 


WHrar other cavils have been raiſed againſt 
Homer, are ſuch as hardly deſerve a reply, but 
will yet be taken notice of as they occur in 

the courſe of the work. Many have been 
occaſioned by an injudicious endeavour to 
exalt Virgil; which is much the fame, as if 
one ſhould think to raiſe the ſuperſtructure by 
undermining the foundation : one would ima- 


—̃ä — 
* Heſiod, lib. 1. ver. 155, Cc. 
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gine by the whole courſe of their parallels, 
that theſe criticks never ſo much as heard of 
Homer's having written firſt; a conſideration 
which whoever compares theſe two Poets, 
ought to have always in his eye“. Some 
accuſe him for the ſame things which they 
overlook or praiſe in the other ; as when they 
prefer the fable and moral of the /Eneis to 
thoſe of the Iliad, for the ſame reaſons which 
might ſet the Odyſſes above the /Eneis : as 
that the hero is a wiſer man; and the action 
of the one more beneficial to his country than 
that of the other: or elſe they blame him 
for not doing what he never deſigned ; as 
becauſe Achilles is not ſo good and perfect a 


An obſervation no leſs obvious than juſt ; and it is remark- 
able, that he ſhould not have employed it on the numerous occaſions 
of compariſon between paſſages of Homer and Virgil, which are 
ſpecified in his notes on the Iliad and Odyſſey, where the ſentence 
is either ſuſpended, or the preference conceded to the Roman poet. 
Quintilian was perfectly ſenſible of the efficacy of this topic; and, 
in his cuſtomary candour, prefaces his competition of Cicero and 
Demoſthenes with this equitable qualification in behalf of the Græ- 
cian orator : Cedendum vero in hoc quidem quod et ille prior fuit, 
et ex magna parte Ciceronem, quantus eſt, fecit. We mult yield, 
however, in this reſpe& : Demoſthenes was not only prior in 


* time, but contributed eſſentially to make Cicero the great man 
«© he was.“ 
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prince as /Fneas, when the very moral of his 


poem required a contrary character : it 1s thus 
that Rapin judges in his compariſon of Homer 
and Virgil. Others ſelect thoſe particular paſ- 
ſages of Homer, which are not ſo laboured as 
ſome that Virgil drew out of them: this is the 
whole management of Scaliger in his Poetices. 
Others quarrel with what they take for low 
and mean expreſſions, ſometimes through 
a falſe delicacy and refinement, oftner from 
an ignorance of the graces of the original ; 
and then triumph in the aukwardneſs of their 
own tranſlations ; this is the conduct of Perault 
in his Parallels. Laſtly, there are others, who 
pretending to a fairer proceeding, diſtinguiſh 
between the perſonal merit of Homer, and 
that of his work; but when they come to 
aſſign the cauſes of the great reputation of the 
Iliad, they found it upon the ignorance of his 
times, and the prejudice of thoſe that followed: 

and in purſuance of this principle, they make 
thoſe accidents (ſuch as the contention of the 
cities, Sc.) to be the cauſes of his fame, 
which were in reality the conſequences of his 
merit. The ſame might as well be ſaid of 
Virgil, or any great author, whole general 
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character will infallibly raiſe many caſual addi-? 
tions to their reputation. This is the method 
of Monſ. de la Motte; who yet confeſſes 
upon the whole, that in whatever age Homer 
had lived, he muſt have been the greateſt 
poet of his nation, and that he may be ſaid 
in this ſenſe “ to be the maſter even of thoſe 


who ſurpaſſed him. 


IN all theſe objections we ſee nothing that 
contradicts his title to the honour of the chief 
Invention; and as long as this (which is in- 
deed the characteriſtic of Poctry itſelf ) remains 
unequaled by his followers, he ſtil] continues 
ſuperior to them. A cooler judgment may 
commit fewer faults, and be more approved 
in the eyes of ohe ſort of Criticks ; but that 
warmth of fancy will carry the loudeſt and 
moſt univerſal F applauſes, which holds the 


* 'That is, © Under the conſideration of what he was in his 
% own age, and what he would have been in any other :” if I 
rightly diſcern our author's meaning through the hazineſs of his 
expreſſion. Editor. 

+ In this expreſſion, ug univerſal, we ſee an errour of com- 
poſition, extremely frequent in our moſt approved modern authors 
alſo; that of connecting words ſignificant of gradation and compa- 
riſon with terms by their very nature unſuſceptible of aggravation 
or diminution. 
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heart of a reader under the ſtrongeſt enchant- 
ment. Homer not only appears the Inventor 
of poetry, but excels all the inventors of 
other arts in this, that he has ſwallowed up 
the honour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. What 
he has done admitted no increaſe, it only left 
room for contraction or regulation. He 
ſhewed all the ſtretch of fancy at once ; and 
if he has failed in ſome of his flights, it was 
but becauſe he attempted every thing. A work 
of this kind ſeems like a mighty Tree which 
riſes from the moſt vigorous ſeed, is improved 
with induſtry, flouriſhes, and produces the 
fineſt fruit ; nature and art conſpire * to raiſe 
it ; pleaſure and profit join to make it valu- 
able: and they who find the juſteſt faults, 
have only ſaid, that a few branches (which 
run luxuriant through a richneſs of nature) 
might be lopped into form to give it a more 
regular appearance. 


HAvING now ſpoken of the beauties and 
defects of the original, it remains to treat 
of the tranſlation, with the ſame view to 


In the firſt edition, have conſpired, and joined, 
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the chief characteriſtic. As far as Hat is 
ſeen in the main parts of the Poem, ſuch 
as the fable, manners, and ſentiments, no 
tranſlator can prejudice it but by wilful omiſ- 
ſions or contractions. As it alſo breaks 
out in every particular image, deſcription and 
ſimile; whoever leſſens or too much ſoftens 
thoſe, takes off from this chief character. It 
is the firſt grand duty of an interpreter to give 
his author entire and unmaimed; and for the 
reſt, the diction and verſification only are his 
proper province; ſince theſe muſt be his own, 
but the others he is to take as he finds them. 


IT ſhould then be conſidered what methods 
may afford ſome equivalent in our language for 
the graces of theſe in the Greek. It is certain 
no literal tranſlation can be juſt to an excellent 
original in a ſuperior language: but it is a great 
miſtake to imagine (as many have done) that 
a raſh paraphraſe can make amends for this 
general defect; which is no leſs in danger to 
loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by deviating into 
the modern manners of expreſſion. If there 
be ſometimes a darkneſs, there is often a light 
in antiquity, which nothing better preſerves 
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than a verſion almoſt literal. I know no 
liberties one ought to take, but thoſe which 
are neceſſary tor transfuſing the ſpirit of the 
original, and ſupporting the poetical ſtyle of 
the tranſlation : and I will venture to ſay, 
there have not been more men miſled in for- 
mer times by a ſervile dull adherence to the 
letter, than have been deluded in ours by a 
chimerical inſolent hope of raiſing and improv- 
ing their author. It is not to be doubted that 
the fire of the poem is what a tranſlator 
ſhould principally regard, as it is moſt likely 
to expire in his managing : however, it is 
his ſafeſt way to be content with preſerv- 
ing this to the utmoſt in the whole, without 
endeavouring to be more than he finds his 
author is, in any particular place. It is 
a great ſecret in writing to know when 
to be plain, and when poetical and figu- 
rative; and it is what Homer will teach 
us, if we will but follow modeſtly in his foot- 
ſteps. Where his diction is bold and lofty, 


let us raiſe ours as high as we can *; but where 


* Roſcommon, in his Eſſay on tranſlated verſe : 


Your author always will the beſt adviſe : 
Fall, when he falls; and, when he riſes, riſe, Editor. 
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his is plain and humble, we ought not to be 
deterred from imitating him by the fear of 
incurring the cenſure of a mere Egliſh Critick. 
Nothing that belongs to Homer ſeems to have 
been more commonly miſtaken than the juſt 
pitch of his ſtyle: ſome of his tranſlators hav- 
ing ſwelled into fuſtian in a proud confidence 
of the /ub/ime; others ſunk into flatneſs in a 
cold and timorous notion of {mp/ricity. Me- 
thinks I ſee theſe different followers of Homer, 
ſome {weating and ſtraining after him by vio- 
lent leaps and bounds (the certain ſigns of falſe 
mettle) others ſlowly and ſervilely creeping in 
his train, while the Poet himſelf is all the 
time proceeding with an unaffected and equal 
majeſty before them. However, of the two 
extreams one could ſooner pardon frenzy than 
frigidity: no author is to be envied for ſuch 
commendations as he may gain by that cha- 


racter of ſtyle, which his friends muſt agree 


together to call /mp/rcity, and the reſt of the 
world will call du/neſs. There is a graceful 
and dignified ſimplicity, as well as a bald and 
ſordid one, which differ as much from each 
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other as the air of a plain man from that of a 
ſloven: it is one thing to be tricked up, and 
another not to be dreſſed at all. Simplicity is 


the mean between oſtentation and ruſticity. 


Tuls pure and noble ſimplicity is no where 
in ſuch perfection as in the Scripture and our 
Author. One may affirm, with all reſpect to 
the inſpired writings, that the divine Spirit 
made uſe of no other words but what were 
intelligible and: common to men at that time, 
and in that part of the world ; and as Homer 
is the author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of 
courſe bear a greater reſemblance to the ſacred 
books than that of any other writer. This 
conſideration (together with what has been ob- 
ferved of the parity of ſome of his thoughts) 
may methinks induce a tranſlator on the one 
hand to give into ſeveral of thoſe general 
phraſes and manners of expreſſion, which 
have attained a veneration even in our lan- 


guage from being uſed in the O/d Teſtament*; 
DS —— 


* A happy inſtance, I think, of this adoption of ſcriptural lan- 
guage occurs in Odyfley xiv. 185: 


Ne. li 


as on the other, to avoid thoſe which have 
been appropriated to the Divinity, and in a 
manner conſigned to myſtery and religion. 


Fox a farther preſervation of this air of 
ſimplicity, a particular care ſhould be taken 
to expreſs with all plainneſs thoſe oral ſen- 
tences and proverbial ſpeeches which are ſo 
numerous in this Poet. They have ſomething 
venerable, and as I may ſay oracular, in that 
unadorned gravity and ſhortneſs with which 
they are delivered: a grace which would be 
utterly loſt by endeavouring to give them what 
we call a more ingenious (that is, a more 
modern) turn in the paraphraſe. 


PeRHaPs the mixture of ſome Græciſins and 
old words after the manner of Milton, if done 


without too much affectation, might not have 


an ill effect in a verſion of this particular work, 
which moſt of any other ſeems to require a 


And witneſs every houſhold Pow'r, that waits 
Guard of theſe fires, and angel of theſe gates! 


His original ſays only, 
Ulyſſes? hearth, and hoſpitable board! Editor. 
D 2 
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venerable antique caſt k. But certainly the uſe 
of modern terms of war and government, ſuch 


as platoon, campaign, junto, or the like (into 
which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) can- 
not be allowable F; thoſe only excepted, with- 
out which it is impoſſible to treat the ſubjects 
in any living language . 


There are two peculiarities in Homer's dic- 
tion which are a ſort of marks or moles, by which 


every common eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt 
ſight: thoſe who are not his greateſt admirers 


* Fenton, in particular, throughout his tranſlation of four 
books in the Odyſley, has ſtudiouſly adopted on every poſſible oppor- 
tunity the Miltonian phraſe; and in very many inftances with great 
felicity. The reader will find every example, that my recollection 
could then trace to it's ſource, pointed out in the notes. Editor. 


+ Ogilby, who is very injudicious in this reſpe&, and groſly 
deſtitute of taſte in his employment of coarſe undignified expreſſions 
of this nature, ſeems principally intended here, Editor. 


+ As in the caſe of appropriate terms, deſcriptive of a practice 
unknown to the country of the tranſlator ; for which terms, there- 
fore, no repreſentatives can be found in his language. For inſtance, 
in Iliad xviii. 566. we find the phraſe Tevyonv cawm: which we 
muſt either be content to render, When they reap the vineyard,”? 
thus borrowing a term from a kindred employment ; or muſt repre- 
ſent by an equivalent pariphraſis ; or paſs unnoticed, as our tranſlator 
has done on this particular occaſion, Editor, 
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look upon them as defects, and thoſe who are, 
ſeem pleaſed with them as beauties. I ſpeak 
of his compound epithets, and of his repetitions. 
Many of the former cannot be done literally 
into the Engliſh without deſtroying the purity 
of our language“. I believe ſuch ſhould be 
retained as {lide eaſily of themſelves into an 
Engliſh compound, without violence to the ear 


or to the received rules of compoſition ; as well 


as thoſe which have received a ſanction from 
the authority of our beſt Poets, and are become 
familiar through their uſe of them; ſuch as the 
cloud-compelling ove, Sc. As for the reſt, 
whenever any can be as fully and ſignificantly 
expreſt in a ſingle word as in a compounded 
one, the courſe to be taken is obvious. 


SOME that cannot be ſo turned as to preſerve 
their full image by one or two words, may 
have juſtice done them by circumlocution; as 
the epithet e1voo:pvancs to a mountain, would 
appear little or ridiculous tranſlated literally 


* The number of theſe would be found, I believe, upon experi- 
ment to be extremely ſmall, Editor, 
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leaf-ſhaking *, but affords a majeſtic idea in the 
pariphraſts: 


The lofty mountain ſhakes his waving woods. / 


Others that admit of differing ſignifications, 
may receive an advantage by a judicious varia- 
tion according to the occaſions on which they 
are introduced, For example, the epithet of 
Apollo, #:»Coxcs, or far-ſhooting, is capable 
of two explications; one literal in reſpect of 
the darts and bow, the enſigns of that God; 
the other allegorical with regard to the rays of 
the ſun: therefore in ſuch places where Apollo 
is repreſented as a God in perſon, I would uſe 
the former interpretation, and where the effects 


* For what reaſon ? Not from the incapacity of our language, 
but becauſe the word e is trivial, and void of elevation, Sub- 
ſtitute /caf-wawvirg, and I deſcry nothing in the Greek compound 
that is not adequately exhibited in the Engliſh : whereas in the 
paraphraſtic verſe, independently of immoderate diffuſion, we are 
offended by tautology: for ſurely it is ſuperfluous to inform us, 
that the woods of a Haling mountain wave the connection is 
inevitable, | Editor. 


+ One of the happieſt inſtances of this ſort, and which, indeed, 
appears to my taſte inimitably beautiful, is Fentou's variation of the 
permanent epithet of Minerva, azure or blze-eyed, in Odyſley i. 407. 

Defer the promis'd boon, the Goddeſs cries ; 
Celeſtial azure brightening in ys Editor, 
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of the ſun are deſcribed, I would make choice 
of the latter*. Upon the whole, it will be 
neceſſary to avoid that perpetual repetition of 
the ſame epithets which we find in Homer, 
and which, though it might be accommodated 
(as has been already ſhewn) to the ear of thoſe 
times, 1s by no means ſo to ours: but one may 
wait for opportunities of placing them, where 
they derive an additional beauty from the occa- 
ſions on which they are employed; and in 
doing this properly, a tranſlator may at once 


ſhew his fancy and his judgment . 


As for Homer's Repetitions, we may divide 
them into three ſorts; of whole narrations and 
ſpeeches, of ſingle ſentences, and of one verſe 


The latitude of tranſlation here aſſerted ſeems reaſonable and 
judicious: but the xecef/ty of variation, on which our poet immedi- 
ately contends, I ſhould not ſo readily concede; as, perhaps, to the 
generality of readers an undiſguiſed diſplay of Homer in his proper 
form would equal the ſatisfaction reſulting from an attempt to pre- 
vent ſatiety by change of phraſe, Editor, 


+ Take another inſtance of Fenton's ingenuity in diverſifying 
the ſame epithets in verſe 56, of the ſame book of the Odyſley : 


Here paus'd the god; and penſive thus replies 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Editor, 
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or hemiſtich. I hope it is not impoſſible to 
have ſuch a regard to theſe, as neither to loſe 
ſo known a mark of the author on the one 
hand, nor to offend the reader too much on the 
other. The repetition is not ungraceful in thoſe 
ſpeeches where the dignity of the ſpeaker 
renders it a ſort of inſolence to alter his words; 
as in the meſſages from Gods to men, or from 
higher powers to inferiors in concerns of ſtate, 
or, where the ceremonial of religion ſeems to 
require it, in the ſolemn forms of prayers, 
oaths, or the like. In other caſes, I believe 
the beſt rule is, to be guided by the nearneſs, 
or diſtance, at which the repetitions are placed 
in the original: when they follow too cloſe, 
one may vary the expreſſion, but it is a queſtion 
whether a profeſſed tranſlator be authorized to 
omit any: if they be tedious, the author is to 


anſwer for it*. 


Ir only remains to ſpeak of the Verification. 
Homer (as has been faid) is perpetually 


* Our poet has adhered to theſe judicious rules, impoſed on 
himſclf, with a laudable fidelity. He has varied the expreſſion with 
great taſte in numerous examples, without any entire omiſſions of 
toſe repetitions of his author, alluded to in this paſſage, Editor. 


PREFACE. wil 
applying the found to the ſenſe*, and varying 


it on every new ſubject. This is indeed one 
of the moſt exquiſite beauties of poetry, and 
attainable by very few : I know only Homer 
eminent for it in the Greek, and Virgil in Latin. 
I am ſenſible it is what may ſometimes happen 
by chance, when a writer is warm, and fully 
poſſeſt of his image: however it may be rea- 
ſonably believed they deſigned this, in whoſe 
verſe it ſo manifeſtly appears in a ſuperior 
degree to all others. Few readers have the 
ear to be judges of it; but thoſe who have, 


will ſee I have endeavoured at this beauty. 


Uro the whole, I muſt confeſs myſelf 
utterly incapable of doing juſtice to Homer. 
I attempt him in no other hope but that which 


one may entertain without much vanity, of 


— — 


See our poet's precept on this point, and his concomitant 
illuſtration of it in his eſſay on Criticiſm, ver. 364 —3 74. 


+ No man, who was at all ſenſible of the pre-eminence of his 
own powers, and not diſpoſed to diſparage them from an affectation 
of falſe humility, could expreſs himſelf with a more becoming 
modeſty on every occaſion, with reſpect to his own attainments, 
than our admirable author; or ſhew .a more ingenuous alacrity in 
giving due honour to real and diſtinguiſhed. deſert, Editor. 
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giving a more tolerable copy of him than any 
entire tranſlation in verſe has yet done. We 
have only thoſe of Chapman, Hobbes, and 
Ogilby*. Chapman has taken the advantage 
of an immeaſurable length of verſe, not- 
withſtanding which, there 1s ſcarce any para- 
phraſe more looſe and rambling than his. He 
has frequent interpolations of four or ſix lines, 
and I remember one in the thirteenth book of 
the Odyſſes, verſe 312. where he has ſpun 
twenty verſes out of two. He is often miſ- 
taken in ſo bold a manner, that one might 
think he deviated on purpoſe, if he did not in 
other places of his notes inſiſt ſo much upon 
verbal trifles. He appears to have had a 
ſtrong affectation of extracting new meanings 
out of his author, inſomuch as to promiſe, in 
his rhyming preface, a poem of the myſteries 


* He probably had never heard of Hall, mentioned in my notes 
on Iliad iii. 476. who, however, falls not in with the purport of 
this paſſage, relative to enrzire tranſlations of Homer. He intended 
a compliment to Dryden, | Editor. 


+ This objection is not applicable, unleſs it could be ſhewn at 
the ſame time, that one long verſe of the tranſlator repreſented 
no more than a ſhorter verſe of his author. It is moſt true, how- 
ever, that Chapman is very rambling and paraphraſtical, Editor. 
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he had revealed in Homer: and perhaps he 


endeayoured to ſtrain the obvious ſenſe to this 
end. His expreſſion is involved in fuſtian, a 
fault for which he was remarkable in his ori- 
ginal writings, as in the tragedy of Buſſy 
d' Amboiſe, &c. In a word, the nature of 
the man may account for his whole perform- 
ance; for he appears from his preface and 
remarks to have been of an arrogant turn, 
and an enthuſiaſt in poetry. His own boaſt of 
having finiſhed half the Iliad in leſs than 
fifteen weeks, ſhews with what negligence 
his verſion was performed. But that which 
is to be allowed him, and which very much 
contributed to cover his defects, is a daring 
fiery ſpirit that animates his tranſlation, which 
is ſomething like what one might imagine 
Homer himſelf would have writ before he 


arrived at years of diſcretion *. 


HoBBEs has given us a correct explanation 
of the ſenſe in general, but for particulars and 


* This character of Chapman, according to my own conception 
of him from a peruſal of his tranſlation, which the execution of my 
engagement impoſed on me, is unexceptionably accurate and 
candid, Editor, 
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circumſtances he continually lops them, and 
often omits the moſt beautiful. As for its 
being eſteemed a cloſe tranſlation, I doubt not 
many have been led into that error by the ſhort- 
neſs of it, which proceeds not from his follow- 
ing the original line by line, but from the 
contractions abovementioned. He ſometimes 
omits whole ſimiles and ſentences, and is now 
and then guilty of miſtakes, into which no 
writer of his learning could have fallen, but 
through careleſineſs*. His poetry, as well 


as Ogilby's, is too mean for criticiſm. 


IT is a great loſs to the poetical world that 
Mr. Dryden did not live to tranſlate the IliadF. 


* There is no leſs juſtice and preciſion in this eſtimate of 
Hobbes' merits as a tranſlator. Ogilby, I think, is too much under- 
valued ; and in a way, perhaps, not ſufficiently ingenuous in one, 
who certainly owed him ſome obligations, as the courſe of 
my notes will, I believe, ſufficiently demonſtrate to every 


reader, Editor. 


+ Our poet, in relation to Dryden, was aQuated on all other 
occaſions by a noble magnanimity; and on this, by an amiable 
weakneſs, Dryden's verſion of the firſt Tliad has, in my eſtimation, 
but a ſcanty portion of poetical beauty to recommend it; and is, 
perhaps, the moſt profane of all his performances, He is perpetually 
itratning, or miſrepreſenting, his author, with the expreſs purpoſe of 
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He has left us only the firſt book, and a 
ſmall part of the ſixth; in which if he has 
in ſome places not truly interpreted the ſenſe, 
or preſerved the antiquities, it ought to be 
excuſed on account of the haſte he was obliged 
to write in*. He ſeems to have had too much 
regard to Chapman, whoſe words he ſometimes 
copies, and has unhappily followed him in 
paſſages where he wanders from the original . 


reviling religion, and ridiculing the profeſſors of it, Thus, ſpeak- 
ing of Chryſes, not far from the beginning: 

Silent he fled; ſecure at length he ſtood, 

Dewoully curs'd his foes, and thus invok'd his god. 


Again, among many other inſtances : 
The firſt libations to the gods they pour; 
And then with ſongs indulge the genial hour: 
Holy debauch ! 


Not to mention ſome paſſages of the coarſeſt indelicacy. Editor. 


* He alludes to the neceſſitous circumſtances of his maſter in 
another place alſo, with great generoſity and tenderneſs : 
To Dryden who all Pindus could refuſe, 
If Heaven had ſmil'd propitious as his Muſe ? Editor, 


+ Who can forbear ſmiling at this cenſure, ſo preciſely deſcrip- 
tive of him, who paſles it; as my notes will abundantly demon. 
firate ? Editor. 

With Chapman—he had very frequent conſultations ; and per- 
«* haps never tranſlated any paſſage, till he had read his verſion; 
which indeed he has been ſometimes ſuſpected of uſing inſtead 
of the original: is the indiſtint, and apparently conjectural, 
ſtatement of Dr, Johnſon in his life of Pope, 
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However, had he tranſlated the whole work, I 
would no more have attempted Homer after 
him than Virgil, his verſion of whom (not- 
withſtanding ſome human errors*) is the 
moſt noble and ſpirited tranſlation I know 
in any language. But the fate of great. 
geniuſes is like that of great miniſters, though 
they are confeſſedly the firſt in the common- 
wealth of letters, they muſt be envied and 


calumniated only for being at the head of it. 


That which in my opinion ought to be the 
endeavour of any one who tranſlates Homer, 
is above all things to keep alive that ſpirit and 
fire which makes his chief character: in par- 
ticular places, where the ſenſe can bear any 
doubt, to follow the ſtrongeſt and moſt poetical, 
as moſt agreeing with that character; to copy 
him in all the variations of his ſtyle, and the 


* In alluſion to the well known paſſage in Horace's art of 
poetry: 
— Non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parùm cavit Natura. 


I would not quarrel with a ſlight miſtake, 


Such as our Nature's frailty may excuſe, Roſcommon. 
Editor. 
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different modulations of his numbers; to pre- 
ſerve, in the more active or deſcriptive parts, a 
warmth and elevation; in the more ſedate or 
narrative, a plainneſs and ſolemnity; in the 
ſpeeches, a fulneſs and perſpicuity ; in the 
ſentences, a ſhortneſs and gravity: not to 
neglect even the little figures and turns on the 
words, nor ſometimes the very caſt of the 
periods ; neither to omit nor confound any 
rites or cuſtoms of antiquity: perhaps too he 
ought to include the whole in a ſhorter com- 
paſs, than has hitherto been done by any 
tranſlator, who has tolerably preſerved either 
the ſenſe or poetry. What I would farther 
recommend to him, is to ſtudy his author 
rather from his own text*, than from any 
commentaries, how learned ſoever, or what- 
ever figure they may make in the eſtimation 
of the world; to conſider him attentively in 
compariſon with Virgil above all the ancients, 


8 
— 


* It is much to be lamented, that our poet was not able to 
follow the direction ſo properly recommended by himſelf. His 
ignorance of the Greek language will be indiſputably proved in the 
courſe of this edition: an ignorance, which throws an imputation of 
ſolemn inanity and ludicrous oftentation on the precept before 
us. | Editor. 
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and with Milton above all the moderns*. Next 
theſe, the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Tele- 
machus may give him the trueſt idea of the 
ſpirit and turn of our author, and Boſſu's 
admirable treatiſe of the Epic poem the juſteſt 
notion of his deſign and conduct. But after 
all, with whatever judgment and ſtudy a man 
may proceed, or with whatever happineſs he 
may perform ſuch a work, he muſt hope to 
pleaſe but a few; thoſe only who have at 
once a taſte of poetry, and competent learn- 
ing. For to ſatisfy ſuch as want either, is not 
in the nature of this undertaking; ſince a mere 
modern wit can like nothing that is not 


There ſeems no remarkable propriety in this direction with 
reſpe& to Milton, except with a general reference to his ſtricter 
obſervation of the leading rules for the conduct of an epic poem in 
conformity to the preſcriptions of Ariſtotle, deduced from Homer's 
exemplification of them in the Iliad, With regard to Virgil, com- 
pariſon is more obvious, as well in the main plan of his ZEneis, as in 
his perpetual imitations of detached portions and fimilies of his 
illuſtrious predeceſſor, Editor, 


+ So Horace, Sat. i. 10. 73 : 


neque, te ut miretur turba, labores, 
Contentus paucis lectoribus. 


Th' applauſes court not of the vulgar crew, 
Pleas'd with the praiſe of a diſcerning few, Editor. 
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modern, and a pedant nothing that is not 


Greek. 


What I have done is ſubmitted to the pub- 
lick, from whoſe opinions I am prepared to 
learn; though I fear no judges ſo little as our 
beſt poets, who are moſt ſenſible of the 
weight of this taſk. As for the worſt, 
whatever they ſhall. pleaſe to ſay, they may 
give me ſome concern as they are unhappy 
men*, but none as they are malignant writers. 
I was guided in this tranſlation by judgments 
very different from theirs, and by perſons for 
whom they can have no kindneſs, if an old 
obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt antipathy 
in the world is that of fools to men of wit. Mr. 
Addiſon was the firſt whole advice determined 
me to undertake this taſk, who was pleaſed to 
write to me upon that occaſion in ſuch terms, 
as I cannot repeat without vanity. I was 
obliged to Sir Richard Steele for a very early 
recommendation of my undertaking to the 
publick. Dr. Swift promoted my intereſt with 


— 


* Unhappy, from the torments of envy and unfriendly paſſions. 
| Editor. 
VOL, 1. E — 
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that warmth with which he always ſerves his 
friend. The humanity and frankneſs of Sir 
Samuel Garth are what I never knew wanting 
on any occaſion. I muſt alſo acknowledge, 
with infinite pleaſure, the many friendly ofli- 


ces, as well as ſincere criticiſms of Mr. 
Congreve *®, who had led me the way in 


tranſlating ſome parts of Homer . I muſt 


add the names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 


though I ſhall take a farther opportunity of 


He has brought this triumvirate together again in a couplet 
ſuperlatively excellent, and of dition moſt happily appropriate: 


Well-natur'd Garth inflam'd with early praiſe, 
And Corgreve lov'd, and Swift endur'd my lays. 


Prologue to the Satires. 


How admirably does the word endured point out the ſevere and 
faſtidious cenſure, the /uperbi/imum judicium, of Swift! Editor. 


+ The following ſentence is added an the firſt edition, and in 
the laſt with Dr. Johnſon's lives :—* As I wiſh for the ſake of the 
* world he had prevented me in the reſt.” The cooler judgement 
of our poet, I preſume, under a commendable perſuaſion of his 
own vaſt ſuperiority as a tranſlator, of which it was impoſſible for 
him to be unconſcious, led him to diſapprove an ebullition of com- 
pliment, excited by the warmth of friendſhip and an unreflecting 
bumility, in oppoſition to the truth, He had too much good ſenſe 
and magnanimity to incur one real immorality to avoid the appear- 
ence of another: to be inſincere, for the temporary and unmanly 
purpoſe of propitiating calumny by an affected candour. Editor. 
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doing juſtice to the laſt, whoſe good- nature 
(to give it a great panegyrick) is no leſs exten- 
ſive than his learning. The favour of theſe 
gentlemen 1s not entirely undeſerved by one 
who bears them ſo true an affection &. But 
what can I ſay of the honour ſo many of the 
Great have done me, while the h names of 
the age appear as my ſubſcribers, and the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed patrons and ornaments of learn- 
ing as my chief encouragers. Among theſe 
it 1s a particular pleaſure to me to find, that 
my higheſt obligations are to ſuch who have 
done moſt honour to the name of Poet : that 
his Grace the Duke of Buckingham was not 
diſpleaſed I ſhould undertake the author to 


whom he has given (in his excellent Efay) 


ſo complete a praiſe F. 
— 


* The truth of this profeſſion of affectionate regard is manifeſted 
by his friendly duties to Rowe and Parnell, when retribution was 
impoſſible, and his praiſe beyond ſuſpicion : 

Can Flattery ſoothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

He condeſcended to be editor of Parnell's works, and wrote an 
epitaph for Rowe, that breathes a ſpirit of the tendereſt affection, 
Editor, 

+ In the firſt edition: he fineſt praiſe he ever yet received.“ 


But theſe ſacrificial offerings of panegyfie, ſo difficult to adjuſt 
k 2 
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Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 
For all Books elſe appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 


Verſe will ſeem Proſe : but ſtill perſiſt to read, 

And Hamer will be all the Books you need. 
That the Earl of Halifax was one of the firſt 
to favour me, of whom it is hard to ſay 
whether the advancement of the polite arts 1s 


more owing to his generoſity or his example *. 


between the contending claims of Truth and Obligation, are liable 
to much curtailment and qualification, when the firſt fervours of 
devotion have ſubſided, and the clouds of incenſe ſuffer the light of 
calm conviction to be tranſmitted to our eyes, Editor. 


It will amuſe the reader to hear from Spence a ſomewhat 
different judgement from our author on the critical diſcernment of 
this noble perſon, | 


The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender to taſte, 
*« than really poſſeſſed of it. When I had finiſhed the two or three 
« firſt books of my tranflation of the Iliad, that Lord defired to 
«*« have the pleaſure of hearing them read at his houſe, Addiſon, 
«« Congreve, and Garth, were there at the reading. In four or 
ce five places, Lord Halifax ſtopt me very civilly, and with a ſpeech 


« each time, much of the ſame kind,” I beg your pardon, Mr. 


Pope, but there is ſomething in that paſſage that does not quite 
© pleaſe me, Be ſo good as to mark the place, and conſider it a 
little at your leiſure. I'm ſure you can give it a little turn.“ 
« returned from Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, ih his chariot ; 
* and, as we were going along, was ſaying to the Doctor, that 
* my Lord had laid me under a good deal of difficulty by ſuch 
s looſe and general obſervation : that I had been thinking over the 
te paſſages almoſt ever ſince, and could not gueſs at what it was 
«* that offended his lordſhip in either of them, Garth laughed 
« heartily at my embarraſſment ; ſaid, I had not been long enough 
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That ſuch a Genius as my Lord Bolingbroke, 


not more diſtinguiſhed in the great ſcenes of 


buſineſs, than in all the uſeful and entertaining 
parts of learning, has not refuſed to be the 
critick of theſe ſheets, and the patron of their 


writer. And that the noble author“ of the 
Tragedy of Heroic Love, has continued his 
partiality to me, from my writing Paſtorals, 
to my attempting the Iiad P. I cannot deny 


de acquainted with Lord Halifax to know his way yet; that I need 
* not puzzle myſelf about looking thoſe places over and over, 
* when I got home.“ All you need do, ſays he, is to leave 
© them juſt as they are; call on Lord Halifax two or three months 
hence, thank him for his kind obſervations on thoſe paſſages, 
© and then read them to him as altered.“ I followed his advice; 
ce waited on Lord Halifax ſome time after; ſaid, I hoped he 
* would find his objections to thoſe paſſages removed ;* read them 
to him exactly as they were at firſt; and his lordſhip was 
« extremely pleaſed with them, and cried out, Ay now they ars 
« perfectly right : nothing can be better.“ 


* Here alſo an original compliment is reſcinded. The paſſage 
ſtood thus in the firſt edition: And that / excellent an imitator of 
% Homer as the noble author of the tragedy of Heroic Love.” 


The nobleman here intended was George Granville, Lord 
Landſdown. | Editor, 


+ To this early patronage our poet alludes in his Prologue to 
the Satires : 


Granville the polite, 


And knowing Walſh, would tell me I could write. 
E 3 


c 
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myſelf the pride of confeſſing, that I have 


had the advantage not only of their advice for 
the conduct in general, but their correction of 
ſeveral particulars of this tranſlation. 


I could ſay a great deal of the pleaſure of 
being diſtinguiſhed by the Earl of Carnarvon, 
but it is almoſt abſurd to particularize any one 
generous action in a perſon whoſe whole life 
is a continued ſeries of them. Mr. Stanhope *, 
the preſent Secretary of State, will pardon my 
defire of having it known that he was pleaſed 
to promote this affair. The particular zeal of 
Mr. Harcourt | (the fon of the late Lord 
Chancellor) gave me a proof how much I am 
honoured in a ſhare of his friendſhip. I muſt 
attribute to the fame motive that of ſeveral 
others of my friends, to whom all acknowledg- 
ments are rendered unneceſſary by the privi- 
leges of a familiar correſpondence : and I am 


* He was grandſon to the firſt Earl of Cheſterfield by a ſecond 
wife, and uncle to the father of the celebrated Earl of our times. 
See Maty's Memoirs. ._ Editor. 


+ To whoſe memory our poet afterwards wrote an elegant and 
pathetic epitaph, 
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ſatisfied I can no way better oblige men of 
their turn, than by my ſilence. 


In ſhort, I have found more patrons than 


ever Homer wanted“. He would have 
thought himſelf happy to have met the ſame 
favour at Athens, that has been ſhewn me by 
its learned Rival, the Univerſity of Oxford. 
And I can hardly envy him thoſe pompous 
honours he received after death, when I re- 
flect on the enjoyment of ſo many agreeable. 
obligations, and eaſy friendſhips, which make 
the ſatisfaction of life. This diſtinction is 
the more to be acknowledged, as it is ſhewn to 
one - whoſe pen has never gratified the preju— 
dices of particular ties, or the vanities of 
particular men +, Whatever the ſucceſs may 


-R 


* Alluding, I preſume, as well to the moderate wants of a 
wandering bard, as to the frugal ſimplicity of ancient times, 


Editor, 


+ Even that parſimonious diſpenſer of praiſe and auſtere judge 
of merit, Dr. Johnſon, bears ample teſtimony to our poet on this 
head, in his phraſe of unrivalled energy and comprehenſion : 


« His effuſions were always voluntary, and his ſubjects choſen 
by himſelf. He never exchanged praiſe for money, nor opened a 
** ſhop of condolence or congratulation, He ſuffered coronations 
„and royal marriages to paſs without a ſong ; and derived no 
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prove, I ſhall never repent of an under- 
taking in which I have experienced the 
candour and friendſhip of ſo many perſons of 
merit; and in which I hope to paſs “ ſome of 
thoſe years of youth that are generally loſt in 
a circle of follies, after a manner neither 


wholly unuſeful to others, nor diſagreeable to 
myſelf. 


* opportunities from recent events, or popularity from the accidental 
« diſpoſition of his readers.” Editor, 


 * This part of the preface, therefore, muſt have been written 
before the completion of his tranſlation. Editor, 
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HERE is ſomething in the mind of 


man, which goes beyond bare curioſity, 


and even carries us on to a ſhadow of friend- 
ſhip with thoſe great geniuſes whom we have 
known to excel in former ages. Nor will it 
appear leſs to any one, who conſiders how 
much it partakes of the nature of friendſhip ; 
how it compounds itſelf of an admiration 


raiſed by what we meet with concerning them ; 
a tendency to be farther acquainted with them, 
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by getting every circumſtance of their lives; 
a kind of complacency in their company, 
when we retire to enjoy what they have left ; 
an union with them in thoſe ſentiments they 
approve ; and an endeavour to defend them 
when we think they are injuriouſly attacked, or * 


even ſometimes with too partial an affection. 


THERE 1s alſo in mankind a ſpirit of envy 
or oppoſition, which makes them uneaſy to 
ſee others of the ſame ſpecies ſeated far above 
them in a ſort of perfection. And this, at 
leaſt, ſo far as regards the fame of writers F 
has not always been known to die with a man, 
but to purſue his remains with idle traditions, 
and weak conjectures; ſo that his name, 
which 1s not to be forgotten, ſhall be preſerved 
only to be ſtained and blotted. The contro- 
verſy, which was carried on between the 
author and his enemies, while he was living, 
ſhall {till be kept on foot ; not entirely upon 
his own account, but on theirs who live after 
him ; ſome being fond to praiſe extravagantly, 
and others as raſhly eager to contradict his 


* This uſe of or is very peculiar, correſpondent to it's redun- 
dancy in the phraſe or e'er ; when modern writers omit it. Editor. 

+ In the firſt edition ;—* ſo far as ave ſpeak of the fame of 
« writers, has not always been known to die with a man entirely, 
0 but—.“ | 
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admirers. This proceeding, on both ſides, 
gives us an image of the firſt deſcriptions of 
war, ſuch as the Iliad affords; where a hero 
diſputes the field with an army *till it is his 
time to die, and then the battle, which we 
expected to fall of courſe, is renewed about 
the body; his friends contending that they 
may embalm and honour it, his enemies that 
they may caſt it to the dogs and vultures *. 


TaeRE are yet others of a low kind of 
taſte, who, without .any malignity to the 
character of a great author, leſſen the dignity 
of their ſubject by inſiſting too meanly upon 
little particularities. They imagine it the part 
of an hiſtorian to omit nothing they meet with, 


concerning him; and gather every thing with- 


out any diſtinction F, to the prejudice or 

neglect of the more noble parts of his cha- 

racter : like thoſe trifling painters, or ſculptors, 

who beſtow infinite pains and patience upon 

the moſt inſignificant parts of a figure 4, till 
— 


* This illuſtration from his author is extremely apt and inge- 
nious. 

+ In the firſt edition ;— ** concerning him awhom they æurite 
* zpon, gather every thing wherein he is named, without any 
5 diſtinction—.“ 


＋ As the artiſt in Horace, 


— — — unus et an guꝭẽZß 
Exprimet, et molles 1mitabitur ære capillas. 
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they ſink the grandeur of the whole, by finiſh- 
ing every thing with the neateſt want of judg- 
ment. 


Brsives theſe, there is a fourth ſort of 
men, who pretend to diveſt themſelves of 
partiality * on both ſides, and to get above 
that imperfect idea of their ſubject, which 
little writers fall into; who propoſe to them- 
{elves a calm ſearch after truth, and a rational 
adherence to probability in their hiſtorical col- 
lections: who neither wiſh to be led into the 
fables of ſuperſtition F, nor are willing to 
ſupport the injuſtice of a malignant criticiſm ; 
but, endeavouring to ſteer in a middle way, 
have obtained a character of failing leaſt in 
the choice of materials for hiſtory, though 
drawn from the darkeſt ages. 


| BeixG therefore to write ſomething con- 
cerning a Life, which there is little proſpect 
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And our poet's practical application to painting in his youth, 
under the tuition of Mr. Jervas, has given riſe to his frequent illuſ- 
trations and compariſons from that art. Editor. 


* In the firſt edition ;—** of impetuous emotions on both ſides.“ 


+ In the firſt edition he wrote poetry for ſuperſtition, and falſe- 
hoods for injuſtice : and has given perſpicuity to the concluſion of 
the paragraph, originally written thus: —“ for hiſtory, even from 
« the darkeſt ages. 
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of our knowing, after it has been the fruitleſs 


enquiry of ſo many ages “, and which has 
however been thus differently treated by hiſto- 
rians, I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak of it not as a 
certainty, but as the tradition, opinion, or 
collection of authors, who have been ſuppoſed 
to write of Homer in theſe four preceding 
methods; to which we alſo ſhall add ſome 
farther conjectures of our own. After his 
life has been thus rather invented than written, 
I ſhall conſider him hiſtorically as an author, 
with regard to thoſe works which he has left 
behind him : in doing which, we may trace 
the degrees of eſteem they have obtained in 
different periods of time, and regulate our 
preſent opinion of them, by a view of that 
age in which they were writ . 


* I. If we take a view of Homes 
8 5 . H x 1 . . . 
tories of lo. jn thoſe fabulous traditions which 
mer, which are 5 f 
the effects ofex- the admiration of the ancient hea- 
ava an adm. thens has occaſioned, we find them 


ration. a £14 
running to ſuperſtition, and mul- 


* It may be collected from Herodotus, ii. 53. that even this 
hiſtorian was not clear within a century as to the preciſe time, in 
which Homer lived, nor as to the comparative antiquity of him 
and Heſiod. Editor, 


+ Writ, This participle was better given at length æuritten in 
the firſt edition; but our author's uncertainty, with refpe& to the 
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tiplied, and contradictory to one another *, 
in the different accounts which are given with 
reſpect to Egypt and Greece, the two native 
countries of fable. 


Wr have one in + Euſtathius moſt ſtrangely 


framed, - which Alexander Paphius has re- 


ported concerning Homer's. birth and infancy. 
That he was born in /Egypt of Dmaſagoras 
„ and /Ethra, and brought up by a daughter of 
% Orus, the prieſt of Iſis, who was herſelf a 
% propheteſs, and from whoſe breaſts drops 
„of honey would frequently diſtill into the 


% mouth of the infant. In the night-time 


« the firſt ſounds he uttered were the notes of 
nine ſeveral birds; in the morning he was 
« found playing with nine doves in the bed: 
„the Sibyl, who attended him, uſed to be 
«« ſeiſed with a poetical fury, and utter verſes, 
in which ſhe commanded Dmaſagoras to 


grammatical formations of the verb, occaſioned this alteration to 


the detriment of the impreſſion on the ear. He uſes avri? elſewhere 
as the preterite ; when it is much better regarded as the abbrevia- 
tion of the participle, for the purpoſe of diſtinction from awreoe. 


Editor. 


In the firft edition: “ independent on one another.“ 


+ Euſtathius in Od, 12. 
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„build a temple to the Muſes : this he per- 
formed in obedience to her inſpiration, 
66 WE dab all theſe things to the child 
« when he was grown up ; who, in memory 
* of the doves which played with him dur— 
* ing his infancy, has in his works preferred 
this bird to the honour of bringing Ambroſia 


to Jupiter.” d 


ONE would think a ſtory of this nature ſo 
fit for age to talk of, and infancy to hear, 
were incapable of being handed down to us k. 
But we find the tradition again taken up to 
be heightened in one part, and carried for- 
ward in another. + Heliodorus, who had 
heard of this claim which AÆgypt put in 
for Homer, endeavours to ſtrengthen it by 
naming Thebes for the particular place of 
his birth. He allows too, that a prieſt was his 
reputed father, but that his real father, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Egypt, was Mercury: he 
ſays, That when the Prieſt was celebrating 


® & + 


This ſeems very ſtrangely expreſſed : and, except there be a 
contraſt intended between za/king and hearing, and written under- 
ſtood ; as if it was a ſtory fit only to be T sf and heard, but not 
written; I do not comprehend the purport of the ſentence, On any 
ſuppoſition, it is obſcure, Editor, 


+ Heliod, Zthiop. I. 3. 
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the rites of his country, and therefore ſlept 
* with his wife in the Temple, the God had 
„ knowledge of her, and begot Homer: that 
„he was born with tufts of hair on his * thigh, 
as a ſign of unlawful generation, from 
„ whence he was called Homer by the nations 
*« through which he wandered: that he him- 
„ ſelf was the occaſion why this ſtory of his 
divine extraction is unknown; becauſe he 
neither told his name, race, nor country, 
being aſhamed of his exile, to which his 
*« reputed father drove him from among the 
*« conſecrated youths, on account of that mark, 
„ which their prieſts eſteemed a teſtimony of 
© an inceſtuous birth.“ 


TuESsE are the extravagant ſtories by which 
men, who have not been able to expreſs how 
much they admire him, tranſcend the bounds 


of probability to ſay ſomething extraordinary. 
The mind, that becomes dazzled with the fight 
of his performances, loſes the common idea of 
a man in the fancied ſplendor of perfection: it 
deems nothing leſs than a God worthy to be 
his Father, nothing leſs than a Propheteſs 


* 0 Wipes, Femur. 
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deſerving to be his nurſe; and, growing unwill- 
ing that he ſhould be ſpoken of in a language 
beneath its imaginations, delivers fables in the 


place of hiſtory. 


BuT whatever has thus been offered to ſup- | | 
port the claim of Egypt, they who plead for K 
| Greece are not to be accuſed for coming ſhort 


of it. Their fancy roſe with a refinement as 
much above that of their maſters*,, as the 
Greek Imagination was ſuperior to that of the 
Egyptians : their Fiction was but a Veil, and ? 
frequently wrought fine enough to be ſeen 


— HEE _—_ - 


through, ſo that it hardly hides the meaning it N 
is made to cover, from the firſt glance of the 
imagination. For a proof of this, we may 


mention that poetical genealogy which is de- | 
livered for Homer's, in the + Greek treatiſe of | 
the contention between him and Heſiod, and | 


but little varied by the relation of it in Suidas. 


« Tye Poet Linus (ſay they) was born of | 
Apollo, and Thodſe the daughter of Neptune. 


In the firſt edition: above wha! awe are ſuppoſed to have of 
e their maſters; and frequently zhe veil of fiction is wrought tine J 
* enough—,” Hence aroſe the repetition of ;magination. 


+ Ay *O wigs # Here. 
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Pierus of Linus: Q agrus of King Pierus and 
the Nymph Methone: Orpheus of Qagrus 
* and the Muſe Calliope. From Orpheus 
came Othrys; from him Harmonides ; from 
him Philoterpus ; from him Euphemus ; from 
him Epiphrades, who begot Menalops, the 
„ father of Dius; Dius had Heſiod the Poet 
and Perſes by Pucamede, the daughter of 
Apollo: then Perſes had Mæon, on whoſe 
daughter Crytheis, the river Meles begot 


© Homer.“ 


HERE we behold a wonderful genealogy, 
contrived induſtriouſly to raiſe our idea to the 
higheſt, where Gods, Goddeſſes, Muſes, 
Kings, and Poets link in a deſcent; nay, where 
Poets are made to depend, as it were, in cluſters 
upon the ſame ſtalk beneath one another. If 
we conſider too that Harmonides is derived 
from harmony, Philoterpus from love of delight, 
Euphemus from beautiful diction, Epiphrades 
from intelligence, and Pucamede from pru- 
dence; it may not be /improbable, but the 
inventors meant, by a fiction of this nature, to 
turn ſuch qualifications into perſons, as were 
agreeable to his character, for whom the line 
was drawn; ſo that every thing divine or great, 
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will thus come together by the extravagant in- 
dulgence of fancy, while Admiration turns 0 
itſelf in ſome to bare Fable, in others to ; 


Allegory “. | ö 

AFTER this fabulous tree of his pedigree, j 
we may regularly view him in one paſſage con- Rf 
cerning his birth, which, though it differs in a \ 


circumſtance, from what has been here deliver- 
| ed, yet carries on the ſame air, and regards the 
| ſame traditions. There is a ſhort life of Homer 1 
| attributed to Plutarch, wherein a third part of 
Ariſtotle on poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted 
for an account of his uncommon birth, in this 
manner. * At the time when Neleus, the ſon 
* of Codrus, led the colony which was ſent 
„ into Ionia, there was in the ifland of Io a 
**© young girl, compreſſed by a Genius, who 
delighted to aſſociate with the Muſes, and 
** ſhare in their conſorts. She, finding her- 
ſelf with child, and being touched with the 
ſhame of what had happened to her, removed 
from thence to a place called gina. There 


* In the firſt edition — while ff turns itſelf /metimes to admira- 
tion, and /ametimes to allegory.” 
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„ ſhe was taken in an excurſion made by rob- 
bers, and being brought to Smyrna, which 
«© was then under the Lydians, they gave her 
© to Mzon the King, who married her upon 
account of her beauty. But while ſhe walk- 
<« ed on the bank of the river Meles, ſhe 
brought forth Homer, and expired. The 
infant was taken by Mæon, and bred up as 
„ his ſon, till the death of that Prince.” And 
from this point of the ſtory the Poet is let down 


into his traditional poverty. Here we ſee, 


though he be taken out of the lineage of Meles, 
where we met him before, he has ſtill as won- 
derful a riſe invented for him; he is ſtill to 
ſpring from a Demigod, one who was of a 
poetical diſpoſition, from whom he might in- 
herit a ſoul turned to poetry, and receive an 
aſſiſtance of heavenly inſpiration. 


Ix his life the moſt general tradition concern- 
ing him is his 4/:ndngſs, yet there are ſome who 
will not allow even this to have happened after 
the manner in which it falls upon other men: 
chance and ſickneſs are excluded; nothing leſs 


than Gods and heroes muſt be viſibly concerned 


about him. Thus we find among the different 


a as. 6&3 nd ag ET MA £©a x: 90 
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accounts which * Hermias has collected con- 
cerning his blindneſs, that when Homer 
reſolved to write of Achilles, he had an ex- 
ceeding deſire to fill his mind with a juſt idea 
of ſo glorious a hero: wherefore, having paid 
all due honours at his tomb, he intreats that he 
may obtain a iight of him. The hero grants 
his poet's petition, and riſes in a glorious ſuit of 
armour, which caſt ſo unſufferable a ſplendor, 


that Homer loſt his eyes, while he gazed for 


the enlargement of his notions . 


Ir this be any thing more than a mere fable, 
one would be apt to imagine it inſinuated his 
contracting a blindneſs by too intenſe an appli- 
cation while he wrote his Iliad, But it is a 
very pompous way of letting us into the know- 
ledge of ſo ſhort a truth: it looks as if men 
imagined the lives of poets ſhould be poetically 


* Hermias in Pd. Plat. Leo Allat. de Patr. Hom. c. 10. 


+ One might. ſuppoſe not abſurdly, that Gray had taken an 
impulſe from this fable in his fiction of Milton; a — as nobly 
conceived, as it is ſublimely wrought: 


The living throne, the ſapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He ſaw: but, blaſted with exceſs of light, 
Clos'd his eyes in endleſs night. 
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written ; that to ſpeak plainly of them, were 
to ſpeak contemptibly ; or that we debaſe them, 
when they are placed in leſs glorious company 
than thoſe exalted ſpirits which they them- 
ſelves have been fond to celebrate. We may 
however in ſome meaſure be reconciled to this 
laſt idle fable, for having occaſioned ſo beauti- 
ful an Epiſode in the Ambra of Politian. 
That which does not inform us in a hiſtory, 
may pleaſe us in its proper ſphere of poetry. 


II. II. Sucn ſtories as theſe have 
Stories of Ho- 5 AI 
is proceeding been the effects of a ſuperſtitious 
from envy, fondneſs, and of the aſtoniſhment 


of men at what they conſider * in a view of 
perfection. But neither have all the ſame 
taſte, nor do they equally ſubmit to the ſupe- 
riority of others, nor bear that human nature, 
which they know to be imperfect, ſhould be 
praiſed in an extreme, without oppoſition. 
From ſome principles of this kind have ariſen 
a ſecond ſort of ſtories, which glance at Ho- 
mer with malignant ſuppoſitions, and endea- 
vour to throw a diminiſhing air over his lite, 


In the firſt edition ;—* and of or aftoyiſhment at what ve 
c conſider,” 
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as a kind of anſwer to thoſe who ſought to 
aggrandize him injudiciouſly. 


UNDER this head we may reckon thoſe un- 
grounded conjectures with which his adverſa- 
ries aſperſe the very deſign and proſecution of 
his travels, when they inſinuate, that they 
were one continued ſearch after authors who 
had written before him, and particularly upon 
the ſame ſubject, in order to deſtroy them, or 
to rob them-of their inventions. 


Tus we read in * Diodorus Siculus, 
That there was one Daphne the daughter of 
Tireſias, who from her inſpirations obtained 
the title of a Sibyl. She had made a very 
extraordinary genius, and being made 
*« prieſteſs at Delphos, wrote oracles with 
wonderful elegance, which Homer ſought 
„ for, and adorned his poems with ſeveral of 
her verſes.” But ſhe is placed ſo far in the 
fabulous age of the world, that nothing can 
be averred of her: and as for the verſes now 
aſcribed to the Sibyls, they are more modern 
than to be able to confirm the ſtory ; which, 


* Diod. Sic. I. 4. 
"04 
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as it is univerſally aſſented to, diſcovers that 
whatever there is in them in common with 
Homer, the compilers have rather taken from 
him ; perhaps to ſtrengthen the authority of 
their work by the protection of this tradition. 


Tre next inſinuation we hear is from 
Suidas, that Palamedes, who fought at 'Troy, 
was famous for poetry, and wrote concerning 
that war in the Dorick letter which he in- 
vented, probably much againſt Agamemnon 
and Ulyſſes, his mortal enemies. Upon this 
account ſome have fancied his works were 
ſuppreſſed by Agamemnon's poſterity, or that 
their entire deſtruction was contrived and 
effected by Homer when he undertook the 
ſame ſubject. But ſurely the works of ſo 
conſiderable a man, when they had been able 
to bear up ſo long a time as that which paſſed 
between the ſiege of Troy, and the flouriſhing 
of Homer, muſt have been too much dil- 
perſed, for one of ſo mean a condition as he 
is repreſented, to have deſtroyed in every 
place, though he had been never ſo much 
aſſiſted by the vigilant temper of Envy. And 
we may ſay too, that what might have. been 
capable of raiſing this principle in him, muſt 
be capable of being in ſome meaſure eſteemed 
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by others, and of having at leaſt one line of 
it preſerved to us as his. 


Ar TER him, in the order of time, we 
meet with a whole ſet of names, to whom the 
maligners of Homer would have him obliged, 
without being able to prove their aſſertion. 
Suidas mentions Corinnus Ilienſis, the ſecre- 
tary of Palamedes, who writ a poem upon 
the ſame ſubject, but no one is produced as 
having ſeen it. Tzetzes mentions (and 
from Johannes Melala F only) Siſyphus the 
Coan, ſecretary of Teucer, but it is not ſo 
much as known if he writ verſe or proſe. 
Beſides theſe, are Dictys the Cretan, ſecre- 
tary to Idomeneus, and Dares the Phrygian, 
an attendant of Hector, who have ſpurious 
treatiſes paſſing under their names. From 
each of theſe is Homer ſaid to have borrowed 
his whole argument ; ſo inconſiſtent are theſe 
ſtories with one another. 


Tae next names we find, are Demodocus, 
whom Homer might have met at Corcyra ; and 


* 'Tzetzes Chil. 5. Hiſt. 29. 


The name is never thus written; ſome have it Malala, and 
ethers Malelu. __ Fditor, 
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Phemius, whom he might have met at Ithaca : 
the one (as * Plutarch ſays) having according 
to tradition written the war of 'Troy, the other 
the return of the Grecian captains. But theſe 
are only two names of friends, which he is 
pleaſed to honour with eternity in his poem, 
or two different pictures of himſelf, as author 
of the Iliad and Odyfles, or entirely the chil- 
dren of his imagination, without any particular 
allufion. So that his uſage here puts me in mind 
of his own Vulcan in the + Iliad : the God had 
caſt two ſtatues, which he endued with the 
power of motion; and it is faid preſently 
after, that he is ſcarce able to go unleſs they 
ſupport him. 


IT is reported by ſome, ſays 4 Ptolemæus 
Ephæſtio, That there was before Homer a 
*« woman of Memphis, called Phantaſia, who 
«« writ of the wars of Troy, and the wand- 
rings of Ulyſſes. Now Homer arriving at 
Memphis where ſhe had laid up her works, 
and getting acquainted with Phanitas, whole 
„ buſineſs it was to copy the ſacred writings, 


——— 
* Plutarch on Muſick. 
+ Iliad, xvüii. 87. 
+ ptol. Eph, Excerpt, apud Photium, 1, 
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he obtained a fight of thèſe, and followed 
0 entirely the ſcheme ſhe had drawn.” But 
this 1s a wild ſtory, which ſpeaks of an /Egypt- 
jan woman with a Greek name, and who 
never was heard of but upon this account. It 
appears indeed from his knowledge of the 
Egyptian learning, that he was initiated into 
their myſteries, and for ought we know by 
one Phanitas. But if we conſider what the 
name of the woman ſignifies, it ſeems only as 
if from being uſed in a figurative expreſſion, 
it had been miſtaken afterwards for a proper 
name. And then the meaning will be, that 
having gathered as much information concern- 
ing the Grecian and Trojan ſtory, as he could 
be furniſhed with from the accounts of /Egypt, 
which were generally mixed with fancy and 
fable, he wrought out his plans of the Iliad 


and the Odyſles. 


Wr paſs all theſe ſtories, together with the 
litile Iliad of Siagrus, mentioned by * /Elian. 
But one cannot leave this ſubject without re- 
flecting on the depreciating humour, and odd 
induſtry of man, which {hews itſelf in raiſing 
ſuch a number of inſinuations that claſh with 


— — _2r 


lian, I. 14. 6. 321. 
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each other, and in ſpiriting up ſuch a croud of 
unwarranted names to ſupport them. Nor can 
we but admire at the contradictory nature of 
this proceeding ; that names of works, which 
either never were in being, or never worthy to 
live, ſhould be produced only to perſuade us 
that the moſt laſting and beautiful poem of the 
ancients was taken out of them. A beggar 
might be content to patch up a garment with 
ſuch ſhreds as the world throws away, but it 


15 never to be imagined an Emperor would make 
his robes of them. 


AFTER Homer had ſpent a conſiderable 
time in travel, we find him towards his age in- 
troduced to ſuch an action as tends to his diſpa- 
ragement. It is not enough to accuſe him for 
ſpoiling the dead, they raiſe a living author, by 
whom he muſt be baffled in that qualification 
on which his fame is founded. 


THreERE is in * Heſiod an account of an 
ancient poetical contention at the funeral of 
Amphidamas, in which, he ſays, he obtained the 
prize, but does not mention from whom he car- 


ried it. There is alſo among the ꝙ Hymns aſcribed 


* Heſiod, Op. & dierum, I. 2. ver. 272, Cc. 
+ Hom, Hymn. 2, ad Venerem, 
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to Homer, a prayer to Venus for ſucceſs in a 
poetical diſpute, but it neither mentions where, 
nor againſt whom. But though they have 
neglected to name their antagoniſts, others have 
ſince taken care to fill up the ſtories by putting 
them together. The making two ſuch con- 
ſiderable names in poetry engage, carries an 
amuſing pomp in it, like making two heroes 
of the firſt rank enter the liſts of combat. And 
if Homer and Heſiod had their parties among 
the Grammarians, here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Heſiod's favourers to make a ſacrifice 
of Homer. Hence a bare conjecture might 
ſpread into a Vyudition, then the tradition give 
occaſion to an epigram, which is yet extant, 
and again the ep/gram (for want of knowing 


the time it was writ in) be alledged as a proof 


of that conjecture from whence it ſprung. After 
this a * whole treatiſe was written upon it, 
which appears not very ancient, becauſe it 
mentions Adrian: the ſtory agrees in the main 
with the ſhort account we find in + Plutarch, 
That Ganictor, the ſon of Amphidamas, 
King of Eub ea, being uſed to celebrate 


* A Owings * "Hogs, 
+ Plut, Banquet of the ſeven wiſe men. 
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his father's funeral games, invited from all 
parts men famous for ſtrength and wiſdom. 
Among theſe Homer and Heſiod arrived at 
* Chalcis. The king Panidas preſided over 
the conteſt, which being finiſhed, he decreed 
„ the Tripos to Heſiod, with this ſentence, 
That the poet of peace and huſbandry better 
*« deſerved to be crowned, than the poet of war 
* and contention * Whereupon Heſiod dedi- 
* cated the prize to the muſes, with this 
*© inſcription: 

c Hel. Mgr ai Exmmrire ro0” di, 

«© "Yr vexioa; fs Xanxud: HE Of 
Which are two lines taken from that place in 
Heſiod where he mentions no antagoniſt, and 
altered, that the two names might be brought 
in, as is evident by comparing them with theſe, 

"Yue viral Pigew vod dr], 

rn Bb Mir Exmandhire? dds. 

To anſwer this ſtory, we may take notice 
that Heſiod is generally placed after Homer. 
Grevius, his own commentator, ſets him a 
hundred years lower; and whether he were 


Thus in the firſt edition :—** with this e/ogy in the ſentence, 
% That the poet of peace and huſbandry better deſerved to be 
« crowned, than he awho ſtirs us up to war and contention.” 
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ſo or no, yet * Plutarch has ſlightly paſſed the 


whole account as a fable. Nay, we may draw 
an argument againſt it from Heſiod himſelf: 
he had a love of Fame, which cauſed him to 
engage at the funeral games, and which went 
ſo far as to make him record his conqueſt in 
his own works; had he defeated Homer, the 
ſame principle would have made him mention 
a name that could have ſecured his own to im- 
mortality. A Poet who records his glory, 
would not omit the nobleſt circumſtance, and 
Homer, like a captive Prince, had certainly 


graced the triumph of his adverſary. 


TowARDS the latter end of his life, there is 
another ſtory invented, which makes him con- 
clude it in a manner altogether beneath the 
greatneſs of a genius. We find, in the life 
ſaid to be written by Plutarch, a tradition, 
That he was warned by an oracle to beware 
of the young men's riddle. This remained 
long obſcure to him, till he arrived at the 
„ iſland I6. There as he fat to behold the 
4 fiſhermen, they propoſed to him a riddle in 
„ verſe, which he being unable to anſwer, 


— — 


*Plut. Sym. J. 5. F. 2. 
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died for grief.” This ſtory refutes itſelf by 


carrying ſuperſtition at one end, and folly at 
the other. It ſeems conceived with an air of 
deriſion, to lay a great man in the duſt after a 
fooliſh manner. The ſame ſort of hand might 
have framed that tale of Ariſtotle's drowning 
himſelf becauſe he could not account for the 
Euripus : the deſign is the ſame, the turn the 
ſame; and all the difference, that the great 
men are each to ſuffer in his character, the 
one by a poerical riddle, the other by a philoſo- 
phical problem. But theſe are actions which. 
can only ariſe from the meanneſs of pride, 
or extravagance of madneſs: a ſoul enlarged 
with knowledge (ſo vaſtly as that of Homer) 
better knows the proper ſtreſs which is to be 
laid upon every incident, and the proportion of 
concern, or careleſſneſs, with which it ought to 
be affected. But it is the fate of narrow capa- 
cities to meaſure mankind by a falſe ſtandard, 
and imagine the great, like themſelves, capable 
of being diſconcerted by little occaſions ; to 
frame their malignant fables according to this 
imagination, and to ſtand detected by it as by 
an evident mark of ignorance. 
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III. Tux third manner in which III. 


: a Stories of Ho- 
the life of Homer has been written ner procendiig 


is but an amaſſing of all the tradi- from trifling 
tions and hints which the writers loft. 

could meet with, great or little, in order to tell 
a ſtory of him to the world. Perhaps the 
want of choice materials might put them upon 
the neceſſity ;_ or perhaps an injudicious deſire 
of ſaying all they could, occaſioned the fault. 
However it be, a life compoſed of trivial cir- 
cumſtances, which (though it give a true 
account of ſeveral paſſages) ſhews a man but 
little in that light in which he was moſt 
famous *, and has hardly any thing correſpond- 
ent to the idea we entertain of him: ſuch a life, 
I ſay, will never anſwer rightly the demand 
the world has upon an hiſtorian. Yet the 
moſt formal account we have of Homer is of 
this nature, I mean that which is ſaid to be 
collected by Herodotus. It is, in ſhort, an un- 
ſupported minute treatiſe, compoſed of events 
which lie within the compaſs of probability, 
and belong to the loweſt ſphere of life. It 
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ſeems through all its frame to be entirely con- 


In the firſt edition thus: * paſſages) has but little of that 
appearance in Which a man was molt famous.“ 
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ducted by the ſpirit of a Grammarian ; ever 
abounding with ex/empore verſes, as if it were 
to prove a thing ſo unqueſtionable as our 
author's title to rapture*; and at the ſame time 
the occaſions are ſo poorly invented, that they 
miſbecome the warmth of a poetical imagination. 
There 1s nothing in it above the life which a 
Grammarian might lead himſelf ; nay, it is but 
ſuch a one as they commonly do lead, the 
higheſt ſtage of which 1s to be maſter of a 
ſchoolF. But becauſe this is a treatiſe to which 
writers have had recourſe for want of a better, 


I ſhall give the following abſtract of it. 


HomER was born at Smyrna, about one 


hundred fixty-eight years after the ſiege of Troy, 
and ſix hundred twenty-two years before the 
expedition of Xerxes. His mother's name was 


Crytheis, who proving unlawfully with child, 


was ſent away from Cum by her uncle, with 
— ——_—__ 


* Rapture: that is, the enthuſiaſm and inſpiration of poetry. 
Thus Butler, of the Widow's influence on Hudibras : 


And, if a blaſt of air eſcapt her, 
It puft him with poetic rapture. Editor, 
+ And yet this was the life of Milton ; and why not of Homer ? 
But theſe are ſome of the conceited flouriſhes, with which our poet, 
in the fulneſs of proſperity and ſelf- importance, would occaſionally 
indulge his vanity. | | Editor. 
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Iſmenias, one of thoſe who led the colony of 
Smyrna, then building. A while after, as ſhe 
was celebrating a feſtival with other women on 
the banks of the river Meles, ſhe was delivered 
of Homer, whom ſhe therefore named Mele- 
ſigenes. Upon this ſhe left Iſmenias, and 
{upported herſelf by her labour®, *till Phemius 
(who taught a ſchool in Smyrna) fell in love 
with her, and married her. But both dying in 
proceſs of time, the ſchool fell to Homer, who 
managed it with ſuch wiſdom, that he was 
univerſally admired both by natives and 
ſtrangers. Amongſt theſe latter was Mentes, 
a maſter of a ſhip from Leucadia, by whoſe 
perſuaſions and promiſes he gave up his ſchool, 
and went to travel: with him he viſited Spain 
and Italy, but was left behind at Ithaca upon 
account of a defluxion in his eyes. During 
his ſtay he was entertained by one Mentor, a 
man of fortune, juſtice, and hoſpitality, and 
learned the principal incidents of Ulyſſes's life. 
But at the return of Mentes, he went from 
thence to Colophon, where, his defluxion 


renewing, he fell entirely blind. Upon this he 
—ꝛ 


In the firſt edition: by working,” 
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could think of no better expedient than to go 
back to Smyrna, where perhaps he might be 
ſupported by thoſe who knew him, and have 
the leiſure to addict himſelf to poetry. But 
there he found his poverty increaſe, and his 
hopes of encouragement fail; ſo that he 
removed to Cumæ, and by the way was en- 
tertained for ſome time at the houſe of one 
Tychius a leather-drefler. At Cum his 
poems were wonderfully admired, but when 
he propoſed to eternize their town if they would 
allow him a falary, he was anſwered, that there 
would be no end of maintaining all the 
"Ounpai, or blind men*, and hence he got the 
name of Homer. From Cumea he went to 
Phocæa, where one Theſtorides (a ſchool- 
maſter alſo) offered to maintain him if he would 
ſuffer him to tranſcribe his verſes: this Homer 
complying with through mere neceſſity, the 
other had no ſooner gotten them, but he 
removed to Chios; there the poems gained 
him wealth and honour, while the author 


himſelf hardly earned his bread by repeating 
——— 


* So Heſychius ; en©-* 5 ro & Lycophron, ver. 422. 
Owape 06 Air Ins 7 E Abs. 
And it ſeems very probable, that he acquired this name from his 
blindneſs. kditor, 
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them. At laſt, ſome who came from Chios 
having told the people that the ſame verſes 
were publiſhed there by a ſchool- maſter, Homer 
reſolved to find him out. Having therefore 
landed near that place, he was received by one 
Glaucus a ſhepherd, {at whote door he had 
like to have been worried by dogs} and carried 
by him to his maſter at Bolliſſus, who adimir— 
ing his knowledge, mtruſted him with the 
education of his children. Tere his praifc 
began to ſpread, and Theſtorides, who hoard 
of his neighbourhood, fled betore him. He 
removed however ſome time afterwards to 
Chios, where he ſet up a ſchool of poetry, 
gained a competent fortune, married a wife, 
and had two daughters, the one of which died 
young, the other was married to his patron 
at Bolliſſus. Here he inſerted in his poems 
the names of thoſe to whom he had been moit 
obliged, as Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, and 
Tychius; and reſolving for Athens, he made 
honourable mention of that city, to prepare 
the Athenians for a kind reception. But as he 
went, the ſhip put in at Samos, where he con- 
tinued the whole winter, ſinging at the houſes 
of great men, with a train of boys after him. 


In ſpring he went on board again in order to 
93 
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proſecute his journey to Athens, but landing 
by the way at Ios, he fell ſick, died, and was 


buried on the ſea-ſhore. 


THis is the life of Homer aſcribed to Hero- 
dotus, though it is wonderful it ſhould be lo, 
ſince it evidently contradicts his own h1/tory, 
by placing Homer ſix hundred twenty-two 
years before the expedition of Xerxes; whereas 
Herodotus himſelf, who was alive at the time 
of that expedition, ſays, Homer was only * 
four hundred years before him. However, if 
we can imagine that there may be any thing of 
truth in the main parts of this treatiſe, we may 
gather theſe general obſervations from it: that 
he ſhewed a great thirſt after knowledge, by 
undertaking ſuch long and numerous travels : 
that he manifeſted an unexampled vigour of 
mind, by being able to write with more fire 
under the diſadvantages of blindneſs, and the 
utmoſt poverty, than any poet after him in 
better circumſtances; and that he had an 
unlimited ſenſe of fame, (the attendant of 
noble ſpirits) which prompted him to engage 


* Hercd., L 2. 


A + Alluding to that verſe in one of our poets, ſpeaking of the 
love of Fame, 


That laſt infirmity of noble minds. 
See allo Addiſon's Campaign, ver, 159. Editor. 
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in new travels, both under theſe diſadvantages, 
and the additional burthen of old age. 


Bor it will not perhaps be either improper or 
difficult to make ſome conjectures which ſeem 
to lay open the foundation from whence the 
traditions which frame the low lives of Homer 
have riſen*, We may conſider, that there are 
no hiſtorians of his time, (or none handed 
down to us)-who have mentioned him ; and 
that he has never ſpoken plainly of himſelf, 
in thoſe works which have been aſcribed & him 
without controverſy. However, an eager 
deſire to know ſomething concerning him has 
occaſioned mankind to labour the point under 
theſe diſadvantages, and turn on all hands 
to fee if there were any thing left which might 
have the leaſt appearance of information. 
Upon the ſearch they find no remains but his 
name and works, and reſolve to torture theſe 
upon the rack of invention, in order to give 
ſome account of the perſon they belong to. 


Tux firſt thing therefore they ſettle is, That 
what paſſed for his name muſt be his name no 


* More fully in the firſt edition: In the firſt place we may 
© conſider,” 
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longer, but an additional title uſed inſtead of it. 
The reaſon why it was given, muſt be ſome 
accident of his life“. They then proceed to 
conſider every thing that the word may imp] 

by its TO One finds that A aj 
ſignifies a hig, whence ariſes the tradition 
in + Heliodorus, that he was baniſhed Ægypt 
for the mark on that part, which ſhewed a 
ſpurious birth; and this they imagine ground 
enough to give him the life of a wanderer. A 
ſecond finds, that Oh ſignifies an Hage, and 
then he muſt be delivered as ſuch in a war 
(according to 4 Proclus) between Smyrna and 
Chios. A third can derive the name 'O uy cr, 
non videns, from whence he muſt be a in 
man (as in the piece aſcribed to & Herodotus). 
A fourth brings it from "Oy 55 ?:ei-, ſpeaking in 
council ; and then (as it 1s in Suidas) he muſt, 


'by a divine inſpiration, declare to the Smyr- 


nzans, that they ſhould war againit Colophon. 
A fifth finds the word may be brought to ſig- 
nify following others, or joining himſelf to them, 
and then he muſt be called Homer for ſaying, 


—— K -f. 


* In the firſt editiom: Having thus found an end of the clue, 


*« they proceed —.“ 
+ Hel. & 3: ＋ Proc], vit. Hom. $ Herqg. vit. Hom. 
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(as it is quoted from * Ariſtotle in the life 
aſcribed to Plutarch) that he would "Ouy;e, 
or follow the Lydians from Smyrna. Thus has 
the name been turned and winded, enough at 
leaſt to give a ſuſpicion, that he who got a new 
etymology, got a handle either for a new Hife of 
him, or ſomething which he added to the old 


Olle. 


HOWEVER, the name itſelf not affording 
enough to furniſh out a whole life, his works 
muſt be brought in for aſliſtance, and it is 
taken for granted, That where he has not 
ſpoken of himlelt, he lies veiled beneath the 
perſons or actions of thoſe whom he deſcribes. 
| Becauſe he calls a poet by the name of Phe- 
mius in his Odyſley, they conclude this + Phe- 
mius was his maſter. Becauſe he ſpeaks of 
Demodocus as another poct who was blind, 
and frequented palaces ; he muſt be ſent about 
blind, to ſing at the doors of rich men. If 
Ulyfles be ſet upon by dogs at his ſhepherd's 
cottage, becauſe this Is a low adventure, it 1s 
thought to be his own at Bolliſſus. § And it 


* Plut, vit. Hom. + Herod, vit, Hom, f Herod, vit. Hom. 


$ Herod, vit. Hom, 
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he calls the leather-dreſſer, who made Ajax's 
ſhield, by the name of Tychius, he muſt have 
been ſupported by ſuch an one in his wants : 
nay, ſome have been ſo violently carried into 
this way of conjecturing, that the bare + /imzle 
of a woman who works hard for her liveli- 
hood, is ſaid to have been borrowed from his 
mother's condition, and brought as a proof of 
it. Thus he 1$\\till imagined to intend him- 
ſelf ; and the fictions of poetry, converted into 
real facts, are delivered for his life, who has 
aſſigned them to others. All thofe ſtories in 
his works which ſuit with a mean condition 


are ſuppoſed to have happened to him; 


though the ſame way of inference might as 
well prove him to have acted in a higher 
ſphere, from the many paſſages that ſhew his 
{kill in government, and his knowledge of the 
great parts of life, 


TüERE are ſome other ſcattered ſtories of 
Homer which fall not under theſe heads, but 
are however of as trifling a nature; as much 
unfit for the materials of hiſtory, ſtill more 
ungrounded, if poſſible, and ariſing merely 


+ Vid. M. Dacier's Life of Homer, 
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from chance, or the humours of men: ſuch is 
the report we meet with from * Heraclides, 
that Homer was fined at Athens for a mad- 
«© man ;” which ſeems invented by the diſci- 
ples of Socrates, to caſt an odium upon the 
Athenians for their conſenting to the death of 
their maſter, and carries in it ſomething like a 
declaiming revenge of the ſchools, as if the 
world ſhould imagine the one could be eſteemed 
mad, where the other was put to death for 
being wcked. Such another report is that in 
+ Flian, ** That Homer portioned his daugh- 
ter with ſome of his works for want of 
money; which looks but like a whim 
delivered in the gaiety of fancy; a jeſt upon 
a poor wit, which at firſt might have had an 
Epigrammatiſt for its father, and been after- 
wards gravely underſtood by ſome painful 
collector. In ſhort, mankind have laboured 
heartily about him to no purpoſe ; they have 
caught up every thing greedily, with that buſy 
minute curioſity and unſatisfactory inquiſitive- 
neſs which Seneca calls the Dz/caſe of the 
Greeks; they have puzzled the cauſe by their 


* Diogenes Laertius ex Heracl, in vita Socratis, 


+ Elian, l. 9. cap. 15. 
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attempts to find it out; and, like travellers 
entirely deſtitute of a road, yet reſolved to 
make one over unpaſlable deſerts, they ſuper- 
induce error, inſtead of removing ignorance. 


IV. 


IVF. WHENEVER any authors 
Probable con- 


= have attempted to write the life 
cerning Homer. of Homer, clear from ſuperſti- 
tion, envy, and trifling, they have grown 
aſhamed of all theſe traditions. This, how- 
ever, has not occaſioned them to deſiſt from 
the undertaking ; but ſtill the difficulty which 
could not make them deſiſt, has neceſſitated 
them, either to deliver the old ſtory with 
excuſes, or elſe, inſtead of a life, to compoſe 
a treatiſe partly of cr:7ic1/m, and partly of 
character; rather deſcriptive, than ſupported 
by action, and the air of hiſtory. 


Trey begin with acquainting 
us, that the Time in which he lived 
has never been fixed beyond diſpute, and that 


His Time. 


the opinions of authors are various concerning 


* Thus originally: “ Whenever men have ſet themſelves to write 
* a life of Homer—.” Some variations, ſtill more trivial, I have 
left unnoticed : which, however, may be probably diſapproved by 
thoſe, who think, and not abſurdly, with Dr. Johnſon, “that 
no fragment of fo great a writer ſhould be loſt,” Editor. 


r "6 
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it: but the controverſy, in its ſeveral conjec- 
tures, includes a ſpace of years between the 
earlieſt and lateſt, from twenty-four to about 
five hundred, after the ſiege of Troy. When- 
ever the time was, it ſeems not to have been 
near that ſiege, from his own * Invocation of 
the Muſes to recount the catalogue of the 
ſhips : ** For we, ſays he, have only heard a 
„ rumour, and know nothing particularly.“ 
It is remarked by + Velleius Paterculus, That 
it muſt have been conſiderably later, from his 
own. confeſſion, that“ mankind was but half 
as ſtrong in his age, as in that he writ of;“ 
which, as it is founded upon a notion of a 
gradual degeneracy in our nature, diſcovers 
the interval to have been long between Homer 
and his ſubject. But not to trouble ourſelves 
with enteriag into all the dry diſpute, we may 
take notice, that the world is inclined to ſtand 
by the * Arundelian Marl le, as the moſt certain 


— 
bs IIe BY * e- ogy c 01 74 4d. Iliad, 11. ver. 487. 


+ Hic longe a temporibus belli quod compoſuit, Troici, quam 
quidam rentur, abfuit. Nam fermè ante annos 950 floruit, intra 
mille natus eft : quo nomine non eſt mirandum quod ſæpe illud uſur- 


Pat, 0694 Vuy Spe T0. os, Hoc enim ut hGominum ita ſfeculorum notartur 


differentia. Vell. Paterc. lib. i. 


* Vide Dacier, Du Pin, Sc. concerning the Arundelian 
marble. 
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computation of thoſe early times; and this, 


by placing him at the time when Diogenetus 
ruled in Athens, makes him flouriſh a little 


before the Olympiads were eſtabliſhed ; about 
three hundred years after the taking of Troy, 
and near a thouſand before the Chriſtian Ara. 
For a farther confirmation of this, we have 
ſome great names of antiquity who give him 
a cotemporary * agreeing with the computa- 
tion. Þ Cicero ſays, There was a tradition 
that Homer lived about the time of Lycurgus. 
+ Strabo tells us, It was reported that Lycurgus 
went to Chios for an interview with him. 
And even & Plutarch, when he ſays, Lycurgus 
received Homer's works from the grandſon of 
that Creophilus with whom he had lived, does 
not put him ſo far backward, but that poſſibly 


they might have been alive at the ſame time. 


®* Cotemporary. Thus Bentley, in his Preface to the Diſſertation 
on Phalaris,; Though I mult freely declare, I would rather uſe, 
* not my own words only, but even theſe too, than that fingle - 
* word of the examiner's cozemporary ; which is a downright barba- 
„ riſm. For the Latins never uſe co for con, except before a 
„ yowel, as coegual, coeternal; but, before a conſonant, they either 
* retain the u, as contemporary, conſtilution z or melt it into another 
« letter, as collection, comprehenſion. So that the examiner's cotem- 


* porary is a word of his own copoſetion, for which the learned world 
« will cogratulate him.“ Editor. 


F Cicero Qu. Tuſcul, I. 5. 5 Strabo, I. 10. f Plut, vita Lycurgi. 
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Tur next diſpute regards his 
country, concerning which * Adrian 
enquired of the Gods, as a queſtion not to be 
ſettled by men; and Appion (according to 
+Pliny) raifed a ſpirit for his information. That 
which has increaſed the difficulty, is the num- 
ber of conteſting places, of which Suidas has 
reckoned up nineteen in one breath. But his 
ancient commentator, J Didymus, found the 
ſubject ſo fertile, as to employ a great part of 
his four thouſand volumes upon it. There is 
a prophecy of the Sibyls that he ſhould be born 
at Salamis in Cyprus; and then to play an 
argument of the ſame nature againſt it, there 


His Country, 


is the oracle given to Adrian afterwards, that 
ſays he was born in Ithaca. There are cuftoms 
of /Eolia and /Epypt cited from his works, to 
make out by turns and with the fame proba- 
bility, that he belonged to each of them. 
There was a /choo! ſhewed for his at Colo- 
phon, and a tomb at Is, both of equal ſtrength 
to prove he had his birth in either. As 
for the Athenians, they challenged him as 
born where they had a colony ; or elſe in 


* A Owns 2 Heise, of Adrian's Oracle. 
+ Plin. 1. 30. cap. 2 


7 Seneca Ep. 88. concerning Didymus, 
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behalf of Grecce in general, and as the mezro- 
polrs of its learning, they made his name free 
of their city (qu. Licinid & Mutid lege, ſays 
* Politian) after the manner of that law by 
which all Italy became free of Rome. All 
theſe have their authors to record their titles, 
but ſtill the weight of the queſtion ſeems to 
lie between Smyrna and Chios, which we muſt 
therefore take a little more notice of. That 
Homer was born at Smyrna, 1s endeavoured 
to be proved by an + Epigram, recorded to 
have been under the Statue of Piſiſtratus at 
Athens ; by the reports mentioned in Cicero, 
Strabo and A. Gellius; and by the Greek 
lives, which paſs under the names of Herodo- 
tus, Plutarch and Proclus; as alſo the two 
that are anonymous. The 4 Smyrnzans built 
a temple to him, caſt medals of him, and 
grew ſo poſleſt of his having been theins, that 
it is ſaid they burned Zoilus for affronting 
them in the perſon of Homer. On the other 
band, the Chians plead the ancient authorities 
of S Simonides and || 'Theocritus for his being 


* Politian. Pref. in Homerum. 

+ Epigram on Piſiſtratus in the anonymous life before Homer. 

+ Vitruvius Proœm. I. 7. 

6 Simonides Frag. de brevitate vite, quoting a verſe of Homer : 


g g wt "= 
Ey di r #&AAS50) Ki eine dung. 
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born among them. They mention a race they 
had, called the Homeridæ, whom they reck- 
oned his poſterity; they caſt medals of him; 
they ſhew to this day an Homearium, or temple 
of Homer, near Bolliſſus; and cloſe their argu- 
ments with a quotation from the Hymn to Apollo 
(which is acknowledged for Homer's by 
* Thucydides) where he calls himſelf, ** The 
blind man that inhabits Chios.“ The reader 
has here the ſum of the large treatiſe of Leo 
Allatius, written particularly on the ſubject F, 
in which, after having ſeparately weighed the 
pretenſions of all, he concludes for Chios. 
For my part, I determine nothing in a point of 
ſo much uncertainty ; neither which of theſe 
was honoured with his birth: nor whether 
any of them was; nor again, whether each 
may not have produced his own Homer; fince 
+ Xenophon ſays, there were many of the 


name. But one cannot avoid being ſurprized 


|| 'Theocritus 7: Dioſcuris, ad fi. 


— XO nde 
TN ν Tipe wo now 3 vice Axe, 


IAickdeg 75 fee. | 
* 'Thucyd, /jb. 3. + Leo Allatius & atria Homeri. 
{ Xenophon de /Egquivecis, | 
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at the prodigious veneration{ for his character, 
which could engage mankind with ſuch eager- 
neſs in a point ſo little eſſential ; that Kings 
ſhould ſend to oracles for the enquiry of his 
birth-place ; that cities ſhould be in ſtrife about 
it, and whole lives of learned men ſhould be 
employed upon it ; that ſome ſhould write 
treatiſes concerning it ; that others ſhould call 
up ſpirits about it ; that thus, in ſhort, heaven, 
earth and hell ſhould be ſought to, for the 


deciſion of a queſtion which terminates in 
curioſity only. 


: Ir we endeavour to find the pa- 
His Parents, 


rents of Homer; * the ſearch is as 
fruitleſs. + Ephorus had made Mzon to be his. 
father, by a niece whom he defloured ; and this 
has ſo far obtained, as to give him the derivative 
name of Mæonides. His mother (if we allow 
the ſtory of Maxon) is called Crytheis: but we 
are loſt again in uncertainty, if we ſearch 
farther; for Suidas has mentioned Eumetis 
or Polycaſte; and | Pauſanias, Clymene or 
Themiſto; which happens, becaule the conteſt- 


„Originally: Ale immediately perceive the ſearch is fruitleſs.” 


+ Plut, vita Hom. ex Ephoro, 4 Pauſanias, J. 10. 
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ing countries find out mothers of their own for 
him. Tradition has in this caſe afforded us 
no more light, than what may ſerve to ſhew 
its ſhadows in confuſion ; they ſtrike the ſight 
with ſo equal a probability, that we are in 
doubt which to chuſe, and muſt paſs the 


queſtion undecided, 


Ir we enquire concerning his own 
name, even that is doubted of. He 
has been called Meleſigenes from the river 


His name. 


where he was born. Homer has been reckoned 
an aſcititious name, from ſome accident in his 
life: the Certamen Homericum calls him 
once Auletes, perhaps from his mufical genius; 
and F Lucian, Tigranes; it may be from a 
confuſion with that Tigranes or 4 Tigretes, 
who was brother of Queen Artemiſia, and 
whoſe name has been ſo far mingled with his, 
as to make him be eſteemed author of ſome of 
the leſſer works which are aſcribed to Homer. 
It may not be amiſs to cloſe theſe criticiſms 
with that agreeable deriſion wherewith Lucian 
treats the over-buſy humour of Grammarians 


\ 


+ Lucian's rue hiſtory, I. 2. + Suidas de Tigrete. 
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in their ſearch after minute and impoſſible en- 
quiries, when he feigns, that he had talked 
over the point with Homer, in the and of 
the Bleſſed. ** 1 aſked him, ſays he, of what 
„country he was? A queſtion hard to be 
© reſolved with us; to which he anſwered, 
He could not certainly tell, becauſe ſome had 
„ informed him, that he was of Chios, ſome 
of Smyrna, and others of Colophon; but he 
took himſelf for a Babylonian, and ſaid he 
„% was called Tigranes, while he lived among 
his countrymen; and Homer, while he was 
© a hoſtage among the Grecians.“ 


3 Ar his birth he appears not to 

have been 4/:1d, whatever he might 
be afterwards. The * Chian medal of him 
(which is of great antiquity, according to Leo 
Allatius) feats him with a volume open, and 
reading intently. But there is no need of 
proots from antiquity for that which every 
line of his works will demonſtrate. With 
what an exactneſs, agreeable to the natural 
appearance of things, do his cities ſtand, his 


—— WTF» — — — 


* 'Fhe medal is exhibited at the beginning of this eſſay. 
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mountains riſe, his rivers wind, and his regions 


lie extended? How beautifully are the views 


of all things * drawn in their figures, and 
adorned with their paintings? What addreſs in 
action, what viſible characters of the paſſions 
inſpirit his heroes? It is not to be imagined, 
that a man could have been always blind, who 
thus inimitably copies nature, who gives every 
where the proper proportion, figure, colour, 
and life: Qyem fi quis cacum genttum putat 
«© (ſays Þ Paterculus) omnibus ſenſibus orbus eſt:“ 
He muſt certainly have beheld the creation, 
conſidered it with a long attention, and enriched 


his fancy by the moſt ſenſible knowledge of 


thoſe ideas which he makes the reader ſee 
while he but deſcribes them. 


As he grew forward in years, he His Education 


was trained up to learning (if we and Matter. 


In the firſt edition: —“ the /urfaces of all things. 


+ Paterculus, J. 1. 


3 Thus Denham, in his Progreſs of Learning: 


I can no more believe old Homer blind, 
Than thoſe who ſay the ſun hath never ſhin'd; 
'The age wherein he liv'd was dark, but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to ſee. 
| Editor, 


3 


— 


; 
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credit“ Diodorus) under one Pronapides, a 
man of excellent natural endowments, who 


taught the — letter invented by 
% Linus .“ 


WHEN he was of riper years, for 
his farther accompliſhment and the 
gratification of his thirſt of knowledge, he ſpent 
a conſiderable part of his time in travelling. 
Upon which account, | Proclus has taken 
notice that he muſt have been rich: For 
long travels, ſays he, occaſion high expences, 
and eſpecially at thoſe times when men could 
neither ſail without imminent danger and 
* inconveniences, nor had a regulated manner 
of commerce with one another.” This way 
of reaſoning appears very probable; and if it 
does not prove him to have been rich, it ſhews 
him, at leaſt, to have had patrons of a generous 


His travels, 


* Diod. Sic. I. 3. 


+ After Linus, there followed in the firſt edition: “ From him 
might he learn to preſerve his poetry, by committing it to 
« writing; which we mention, becauſe it is generally believed no 
poems before his were ſo preſerved ; and he himſelf in the third 
& line of his Batrachomnomachia (if that piece be allowed to be his) 
* expreſsly ſpeaks of writing his works in his tablets.” 


＋ Procl, vita Hom. 
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ſpirit; who obſerving the vaſtneſs of his 


capacity, believed themſelves beneficent to 
mankind, while they ſupported one who 
ſeemed born for ſomething extraordinary. 


Fd vp being at that time the ſeat of learn- 
ing, the greateſt wits and geniuſes of Greece 
uſed to travel thither. Among theſe * Diodorus 
reckons Homer, and to ſtrengthen his opinion 
alledges that multitude of their notions which 
he has received into his poetry, and of their 
cuſtoms, to which he alludes in his fictions : 
ſuch as his Gods, which are named from the 
firſt Egyptian Kings; the number of the Muſes 
taken from the ine Minſtrels which attended 
Ojiris; the Feaſt wherein they uſed to ſend 
their ſtatues of the Deities into /Ethiopia, and 
to return after twelve days; and the carrying 
their dead bodies over the lake to a pleaſant 
place called Acheruſia near Memphis, from 
whence aroſe the ſtories of Charon, Styx, and 
Elyſium. Theſe are notions which ſo abound 
in him, as to make Herodotus ſay, He had 


— — 
1 Diod. Sic. J. 1. 


+ Holes Je g "Owner vaxiav Ti fαννν. £740 Ooxtw pit 
Wer cur i er tt, X) & TALoT8 &T06 Os st- ei ro Xv £6 Nef "EAANTs, 
rote se, To 8Twopnics dvs, g ri T5) rixvcg d., 3) il 
ard (apyverris, Herodot. J. 2. 
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introduced from thence the religion of Greece. 
And if others have believed he was an /Egyptian, 
from his knowledge of their rites and tradi- 
tions, which were revealed but to few, and of 
the arts and cuſtoms which were practiſed 


among them in general: it may prove at leaſt 
thus much, that he muſt have travelled there *. 


As Greece was in all probability his native 
country, and had then began to make an effort 
in learning, we cannot doubt but he travelled 
there alſo, with a particular obſervation. He 
uſes the different dialects which were ſpoken in 
its different parts, as one who had been con- 
verſant with them all. But the argument 
which appears moſt irrefragable, is to be taken 
from his calalogue of the hip: he has there 
given us an exact Geography of Greece, where 
its cities, mountains, and plains, are particularly 
mentioned, where the courſes of its rivers are 
traced out, Where the countries are laid in order, 
their bounds aſſigned, and the uſes of their ſoils 
ſpecified. This the ancients, who compared it 
with the original, have allowed to be ſo true in 


*I like the mode of expreſſion in the firſt edition better ;— 
„that he was there iz his travels.” 
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all points, that it could never have been owing 
to a looſe and caſual information: even Strabo's 
account of Greece is but a kind of commentary 
upon Homer's. 


Wr may carry this argument farther, to ſup— 
poſe his having been round Aſia Minor, from 
his exact diviſion of the Regnum Priami vetus 
(as Horace calls it) into its ſeparate Dynaſties, 
and the account he gives of the bordering 
nations 1n alliance with it. Perhaps too, in the 
wanderings of Ulyſſes about Sicily, whoſe 
ports and neighbouring iſlands are mentioned, 
he might contrive to ſend his Hero where he 
had made his own voyage before. Nor will 
the fables he has intermingled be any objection 
to his having travelled in thoſe parts, ſince 
they are not related as the hiſtory of the preſent 
time, but the tradition of the former. His 
mention of Thrace, his deſcription of the 
beaſts of Lybia, and of the climate in the 
Fortunate Iſlands, may ſeem alſo to give us a 
view of him in the extremes of the earth, 
where it was not barbarous or uninhabited. It 
is hard to ſet limits to the travels of a man, 
who has ſet none to that deſire of knowledge 
which made him undertake them. Who can 
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ſay what people he has not ſeen, who appears 
to be verſed in the cuſtoms of all? He takes 
the globe for the ſcene on which he introduces 
his ſubjects; he launches forward intrepidly, 
like one to whom no place is new, and appears 
a Citizen of the world in general. 


WHEN he returned from his travels, he ſeems 
to have applied himſelf to the finiſhing of his 
Poems, however he might have either deſigned, 
begun, or purſued them before. In thefe he 
treaſured up his various acquiſitions of know- 
ledge, where they have been preſerved through 
many ages, to be as well the proofs of his own 
induſtry, as the inſtructions of poſterity. He 
could then deſcribe his ſacrifices after the 
FEolian manner; or * his leagues with a mix- 


ture of Trojan and Spartan ceremonies : Ahe 


could then compare the confuſion of a multitude 


to that tumult he had obſerved in the Icarian 


ſea, daſhing and breaking among its croud of 
iflands: he could repreſent the numbers of an 
army, by thoſe flocks of I ſwans he had ſeen 
on the banks of the Cayſter; or being to 
deſcribe that heat of battle with which Achilles 


* Iliad, iti, + Il, U, verſe 145. f Ibid, ver. 461, 
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drove the Trojans into the river, * he could 
illuſtrate it with an alluſion from Cyrene or 
Cyprus, where, when the inhabitants burned 
their fields, the graſhoppers fled before the 
fire to periſh in the Ocean. His fancy being 
fully repleniſhed, might ſupply him with every 
proper occaſional image; and his ſoul after 
having enlarged itſelf, and taken in an extenſive 
variety of the creation, might be equal to the 


taſk of an Iliad and an Odyſſey. 


IN his old age, he fell blind, and His old age and 
ſettled at Chios, as he ſays in the Peach. 
Hymn to Apollo, which (as is before obſerved) 
is acknowledged for his by Thucydides, and 
might occaſion both Simonides and Theocritus 
to call him a Chian. A Strabo relates, That 
Lycurgus, the great legiſlator of Sparta, was 
reported to have a conference with Homer, 
after he had ſtudied the laws of Crete and 
Egypt, in order to form his conſtitutions, If 
this be true, how much a nobler repreſentation 
does it give of him, and indeed more agreeable 
to what we conceive of this mighty genius, 
than thoſe ſpurious accounts which keep him 


II. xxi. verſe 12. + Strab. J. 10. 
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down among the meaneſt of mankind? What 
an idea could we frame to ourſelves, of a con- 
verſation held between two perſons ſo conſider- 
able; a philoſopher conſcious of the force of 
poetry, and a poet knowing in the depths of 
philoſophy ; both their ſouls improved with 
learning, both eminently raiſed above little 
deſigns or the meaner kind of intereſt, and 
meeting together to conſult the good of man- 
kind? But in this I have only indulged a 
thought which 1s not to be inſiſted upon; the 
evidence of hiſtory rather tends to prove that 
Lycurgus brought his works from Aſia after 
his death: which “* Proclus imagines to have 
happened at a great old age, on account of 
his vaſt extent of learning, for which a ſhort 
life could never ſuffice. 


His character I we would now make a conjec- 
and manners. ture concerning the genius and 
temper of this great man; perhaps his works, 
which would not furniſh us with facts for his 
life, will be more reaſonably made uſe of to 
give us a picture of his mind; to this end 


* Procl. viia Hom, | 
The firſt edition has: “ his, circumference of Learning. 
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therefore, we may ſuffer the very name and 
notion of a book to vaniſh for a while, and 
look upon what is left us, as a converſation, 
in order to gain an acquaintance with Homer. 
Perhaps the general air of his works will 
become the general character of his genius; 
and the particular obſervations give ſome 
light to the particular turns of his tem- 
per. His comprehenſive knowledge ſhews 
that his ſoul was not formed like a narrow 
channel for a ſingle ſtream, but as an ex- 
panſe which might receive an ocean into its 
boſom ; that he had the ſtrongeſt defire of im- 
provement, and an unbounded curioſity, which 
made its advantage of every tranſient circum- 
ſtance, or obvious accident. His ſolid and 
ſententious manner may make us admire him 
for a man of judgment: one who, in the 
darkeſt ages, could enter far into a diſquiſition 
of human nature; who, notwithſtanding all 
the changes which governments, manners, 
rites, and even the notions of Virtue, have 
undergone, and notwithſtanding the improve- 
ments ſince made in Arts, could ſtill abound 
with ſo many maxims correſpondent to Truth, 
and notions applicable to ſo many Sciences. 


The fire, which is ſo obſervable in his Poem, 
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as to give every thing the moſt active appear- 
ance, may make us naturally conjecture him 
to have been of a warm temper, and lively 
behaviour ; and the pleaſurable air which every 
where overſpreads it, may give us reaſon to 
think, that fire of imagination was tempered 
with ſweetneſs and affability. If we farther 
obſerve the particulars he treats of, and ima- 
gine that he laid a ſtreſs upon the Sentiments 
he delivers, purſuant to his real opinions ; we 
ſhall take him to be of a religious ſpirit, by 
his inculcating in almoſt every page the wor- 
ſhip of the Gods. We ſhall imagine him to 
be a generous lover of his country, from his 
care to extol it every where ; which 1s carried 
to ſuch a height, as to make * Plutarch ob- 
ſerve, That though many of the Barbarians 
are made priſoners or ſuppliants, yet neither 
of theſe diſgraceful accidents (which are com- 
mon to all nations in war) ever happens to one 
Greek throughout his works. We ſhall take 
him to be a compaſſionate lover of mankind, 
from his numberleſs praiſes of hoſpitality and 
charity ; (if indeed we are not to account for 
them, as the common writers of his lite ima- 


* Plutarch de Aud. Poetic. 
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gine, from his owing his ſupport to theſe 
virtues). It might ſeem from his love of ſtories, 
with his manner of telling them ſometimes, 
that he gave his own picture when he painted 
his Neſtor, and, as wile as he was, was no 
enemy to talking. One would think from his 'M 
praiſes of wine, his copious goblets, and 2 


pleaſing deſcriptions of banquets, that he was 1 
addicted to a cheerful, ſociable life, which 1 

Horace takes notice of as a kind of tradition: 1 

« Laudibus arguitur vin vinſus Hamerus.“ 2 

Ep. 19. 1; 1. j 

| | »4 
| And that he was not (as may be gueſſed of 1 
Virgil from his works) averſe to the female x 


ſex, will appear from his care to paint them 
amiably upon all occaſions : his Andromache 
and Penelope are in each of his Poems moſt 
ſhining characters of conjugal affection ; 
even his Helena herſelf 1s drawn with all the 
ſoftnings imaginable ; his ſoldiers are exhorted 
to combat with the hopes of women ; his com- 
manders are furniſhed with fazr Javes in their 
tents, nor is the venerable Neſtor without a 


miſtreſs. 


IT is true, that in this way of turning a 


\ of 


\ 


book into a man, this reaſoning from his works 


— 
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to himſelf, we can at beſt but hit off a few out- 
lines of a character *: wherefore I ſhall carry 
it no farther, but conclude with one d/covery 
which we may make from his //ence ; a diſ- 
covery extremely proper to be made in this 
manner, which is, That he was of a very 
modeſt temper. There is in all other Poets a 
cuſtom of ſpeaking of themſelves, and a 
vanity of promiſing eternity to their writings, 
in both which Homer, who has the beſt title 
to ſpeak out, is altogether ſilent. As to the 
laſt of them, the world has made him ample 
recompence ; it has given him that eternity he 
would not promiſe himſelf : but whatever 
_ endeavours have been offered in reſpect of the 
former, we find 6urlſelves ſtill under an irre- 
parable loſs. That which others have ſaid of 
him has amounted to no more than conjecture; 
that which I have ſaid is no farther to be in- 
ſiſted on: I have uſed the liberty which may 
be indulged me by precedent, to give my own 
opinions, among the accounts of others, and 
the world may be pleaſed to receive them as ſo 
many willing endeavours to gratify its curioſity. 
er mano nnmnmommmmnammnmmmmnmn 


It ſtood thus in the firſt edition: “ a few out. roles of a cha- 
7 racter: wherefore I ſhall decline the carrying it into mare minute 
te points, and conclude—.“ 
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The only unconteſtable works 
which Homer has left behind him 
are the Iliad and Odyſſes; the 
Batrachomyomachia or Battle of the frogs and 


Catalogue of 
his Works, 


mice, has been diſputed, but is however 
allowed for his by many authors ; amongſt 
whom * Statius has reckoned it like the Culex 
of Virgil, a trial of his force before his greater 
performances. It is indeed a beautiful piece 
of raillery, in which a great writer might 
delight to unbend himſelf ; an inſtance of that 
agreeable trifling, which has been at ſome 
time or other indulged by the fineſt geniuſes, 
and the offspring of that amuſing and chearful 
humour, which generally accompanies the 
character of a rich imagination, like a vein 
of Mercury running mingled with a mine of 


Gold. 


Tae Hymns have been doubted alſo, and 
attributed by the Scholiaſts to Cynæthus the 
Rhapſodiſt ; but neither | Thucydides, 4 Lu- 
cian, nor S Pauſanias, have ſcrupled to cite 
them as genuine ||. We have the authority of 


* Statius Pref. ad. Syluv. 1. + Thucyd. I. 3. 1 Lucian. 
Phalarid. 2. Pauſan. Betic. 


This amounts to no proof at all: the artiſicers of theſe hymns 
vox. 1, 1 9 
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the two former for that to Apollo, though it 
be obſerved that the word Ne is found in it, 
which the book de Pocſi Homerica (aſcribed to 
Plutarch) tells us, was not in uſe in Homer's 
time. We have alſo an authority of the laſt 
for a * Hymn to Ceres, of which he has given 
us a fragment. That ta Mars is objected 
againſt for mentioning ual that which 
is the firſt to Minerva, for uſing Tun, both of 
them being. (according to the author of the 
treatiſe before mentioned) words of later 
invention. The Hymn to Venus has many of 
its lines copied by Virgil, in the interview 
between Aincas and that Goddeſs in the firſt 
Aneid. But whether theſe Hymns are Ho- 
mer's, or not, they are always judged to be near 
as ancient, if not of the ſame age with him. 


Tar Eprigrams are extracted out of the life 
ſaid to be written by Herodotus, and we leave 
them as ſuch to ſtand or fall with it ; except 
the Epitaph on Midas, which 1s very ancient, 


would not fail to favour the impoſture by interweaving in the fabric 
ſuch materials, as approved ancients had produced from the gennine 
compoſitions : and certain peculiarities of language, and innovations 
in the quantity of words upon the uniform uſage of the Iliad and 
Odyſſey, are inconteſtible proofs of a later fabrication, Editor, 


* Padſ. Meffen, 6 
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quoted without its author both by * Plato and 
+ Longinus, and (according to 4 Laertius) 
aſcribed by Simonides to Cleobulus the wiſe 
man ; who living after Homer, anſwers better 


to the age of Midas the ſon of Gordias. 


Tue Margites, which is loſt, is ſaid by 
$ Ariſtotle to have been a Poem of a comic 
nature, wherein Homer made uſe of Inmbick 
verſes as proper for raillery. It was a jeſt 
upon the fair ſex, and had its name from one 
Margites, a weak man, who was the ſubject of 
it. The ſtory is ſomething looſe, as may be ſeen 
by the account of it ſtill preſerved in || Euſta- 
thius's Comment on the Ody/es. 


Tre Cercopes was a ſatirical work, which 
is alſo loſt ; we may however imagine it was 
levelled againſt the vices of men, if our con- 
jecture be right that it was founded upon the N 
old fable of Cercopes, a nation who were 


turned into monkies for their frauds and im- 
poſtures. 


Tut Deftrufion of Oechalia, was a Poem 


— — 


* Plat. i Phxd. f Longin. $ 36. Edit, Tollii. r Laer- 
tius in wit Cleobuli. F Ariſt. Poet. cap. 4. Euſtach. ix 
Odyſſ. 10. J Ovid, Meram. l. 14. de Cercop. 
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of which (according to Euſtathius) Hercules 
was the Hero; and the ſubject, his ravaging 
that country ; becauſe Eurytus the King had 
denied him his daughter I6le. 


Tue Ilias Minor was a piece which in- 
cluded both the taking of Troy, and the return 
of the Grecians: in this was the ſtory of nn, 
which Virgil has made uſe of. * Ariſtotle 


has judged it not to belong to Homer. 


TE Cypracks, if it was upon them that 
Nevius founded his Lias Cypria, (as Þ Mr. 
Dacier conjectures) were the /ove adventures 
of the ladies at the fiege : theſe are rejected by 
+ Herodotus, for ſaying that Paris brought 
Helen to Troy in three days ; whereas Homer 
aſſerts they were long driven from place to 


place. 


— — 


THERE are other things aſcribed to him, 
ſuch as the Heptapection goat, the Arachno- 
machia, &C. in the ludicrous manner ; and the 
Thebars, Epigont, or ſecond ſiege of Thebes, 


the Phocars, Amazoma, &c. in the ſerious : 
which, if they were his, are to be reputed a 


* Ariſt. Poet, cap. 24. 1 Dac. on Ariſt, Puet, cap, 24. 
7 Herod, J. 2. 


t 
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real loſs to the learned world. Time, in ſome 
things, may have prevailed over Homer him- 
ſelf, and left only the names of theſe works, 
as memorials that ſuch were in being; but 
while the 1/:ad and Ody//es remain, he ſeems 
like a leader, who *, though in his attempt of 
univerſal Conqueſt he may have loſt his 
advanced guards, or ſome few ſtraglers in the 
rear, yet with his main body ever victorious, 
paſſes in triumph through all ages. 


THE remains we have at pre- Monuments, 
: "Colm dba 
ſent, of thoſe Monuments Anti- Searles 


remaining of 


quity had framed for him, are but him, 

few. It could not be thought that they who 
knew 1o little of the % of Homer, could have 
a right knowledge of his per/or : yet they had 
ſtatues of him as of their Gods, whoſe forms 
they had never ſeen. “ Qz7mo gue non ſunt, 
* fnguntur (ſays Þ Pliny) pariuntque deſideria 
non traditi vultiis, ficut in Homero eventt.” 
But though the ancient portraits of him ſeem 
purely notional, yet they agree (as I think 


* This paragraph is much improved from the firſt edition: 
* who, though he may have failed in a ſtirmi/>, has carried a 
© victory, for which he paſſes in triumph through all fatzre ages,” 


+ Pliny, J. 35, c. 2. 
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-* Fabretti has obſerved) in repreſenting him 


with a ſhort curled beard, and diſtinct marks 
of age in his forehead. That which is pre- 
fixed to this book, is taken from an ancient 
marble'buſt, in the palace of Farneſe at Rome. 


In Bolliſſus near Chios there is a ruin, 
which was ſhewn for the houſe of Homer, 
which + Leo Allatius went on pilgrimage to 
viſit, and (as he tells us) found nothing but a 
tew ſtones crumbling away with age, over 


which he and his companions wept for ſatis- 
faction. 


Turty erected Temples to Homer in 
Smyrna, as appears from 4 Cicero; one of 
theſe is ſuppoſed to be yet extant, and the 
ſame which they ſhew for the Temple of 
Janus. It agrees with Y Strabo's deſcription, 


_ a ſquare building of ſtone, near a river, thought 


to be the Meles, with two doors oppoſite to each 
other, North and South, and a large Niche 
within the eaſt wall, where the image ſtood : 
but M. Spon denies this to be the true Ho- 


merium, a 
* Raph. Fabret. Explicatio Peteris Tabells Anaglypha Hem. 


{liad, + Leo. Allat. de patria Hom. cap. 13. Cicero pro 
Archia, $ Strabo, J. 14. Ts 'Oprguier Fox Trrywywr® Ixν&‚ 
1 Ownps 5 Fogrer, & C. de Smyrna. 
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Or the medals ſtruck for him, there are 
ſome both of Chios and Smyrna ſtill in being, 
and exhibited at the beginning of this Eſſay. 
The moſt valuable with reſpect to the large- 
neſs of the head, is that of Amaſtris, which 
is carefully copied from an original belonging 
to the preſent Earl of Pembroke, and is the 
ſame which Gronovius, Cuperus, and Dacier 
have copies of, but very incorrectly performed. 


BuT that which of all the remains has been 
of late the chief amuſement of the learned, 1s 
the marble called his Apotheofis, the work of 
Archelaus of Prienne, and now in the palace of 
Colonna. We ſee there a Temple hung with 
its veil, where Homer is placed on a ſeat with 
2 footſtool to it, as he has deſcribed the ſeats 
of his Gods; ſupported on each fide with 
figures repreſenting the Iliad and the Odyſſes, 
the one by a ſword, the other by the orna- 
ments of a ſhip, which denotes the voyages 
of Ulyſſes. On each fide of his foot-ſtool are 
mice, in alluſion to the Batrachomyomackia. 
Behind is Time waiting upon him, and a 
figure with turrets on his head, which ſigni- 
fies the Mold, crowning him with the Laurel. 
Before him is an altar, at which all the Ars 

* 1 — 
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are ſacrificing to him as to their Deity. On 
one ſide of the altar ſtands a boy, repreſent- 
ing Mythology ; on the other a woman, repre- 
ſenting Hiſtory : after her is Poetry bringing 
the /acred fire ; and in a long following train, 
Tragedy, Comedy, Nature, Virtue, Memory, 
Rhetorick, and Wiſdom, in all their proper 
Attitudes. | 
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AVING now finiſhed what was propoſed 

concerning the hiſtory of Homer's life, 
I ſhall proceed to that of his works; and con- 
ſidering him no longer as a Man, but as an 
Author, proſecute the thread of his ſtory in 
this his ſecond life, through the different 
degrees of eſteem which thoſe writings have 
obtained in different periods of time. 


IT has been the fortune of ſeveral great 
weniuſes not to be known while they lived, 
either for want of hiſtorians, the meanneſs of 
fortune, or the love of retirement, to which a 
poetical temper is peculiarly addicted“. Yet 
after death their works give themſelves a life 


* So Horace, Epiſt. ii. 2. 
Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit urbes, 
Rite cliens Bacchi, ſomno gaudentis et umbrà: 
Thus gracefully exhibited by our poet : 


Alas! to grottos and to groves we run, 
To eaſe and filence, every Muſe's ton. Editor. 
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in Fame *, without the help of an hiſtorian ; 
and, notwithſtanding the meanneſs -of their 
author, or his love of retreat, they go forth 
among mankind, the glories of that age which 
produced them, and the delight of thoſe which 
follow it. This is a fate particularly verified 
in Homer, than whom no conſiderable author 
is leſs known as to himſelf, or more highly 
valued as to his productions. 


The firſt * Tae earlieſt account of theſe is 
cation of his f ; 

Works by Ly- ſaid by F Plutarch to be ſome time 
curgus. after his death, when Lycurgus 


failed to Aſia: There he had the firſt ſight 
of Homer's works, which were probably 
„ preſerved by the grand-children of Creophi- 
„ Jus ; and having obſerved that their pleaſur- 
% able air of fiction did not hinder the poet?s 
« abounding in maxims of ſtate, and rules of 
« morality, he tranſcribed and carried with 
him that entire collection we have now 
* among us.” For at that time (continues 
this author) there was only an obſcure ru- 


* Elſewhere ſtiled by our enchanting author : 


that ſecond life in other's breath ; 
TH' eſtate that wits inherit after death. Editor, 


+ Plut. vir. Lycurgi, 


| 
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« mour in Greece to the reputation of theſe 
Poems, and but a few ſcattered fragments 


handed about, till Lycurgus publiſhed them 


3 


« entire.” Thus they were in danger of being 
loſt as ſoon as they were produced, by the 
misfortune of the age, a want of taſte for 
learning, or the manner in which they were 
left to poſterity, when they fell into the hands 
of Lycurgus. He was a man of great learning, 
a law-giver to a people divided and untract- 


able, and one who had a notion that poetry 


influenced and civilized the minds of men; 


which made him ſmooth the way to his conſti- 
tution by the ſongs of Thales the Cretan, 
whom he engaged to write upon obedience and 
concord. As he propoſed to himſelf, that the 
conſtitution he would raiſe upon this their 
union ſhould he of a martial nature, theſe 
poems were of an extraordinary value to him : 
tor they came with a full force into his ſcheme ; 
the moral they inſpired was unity ; the air 
they breathed was martial ; and their {tory 
had this particular engagement for the Lace- 
dæmonians, that it ſhewed Greece in war, and 
Aſia ſubdued under the conduct of one of their 
own Monarchs, who commanded all the Gre- 
cian Princes. Thus the Poet both pleaſed the 
law-giver, and the people ; from whence he 
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had a double influence when the laws were 
ſettled. For his Poem then became a Panegy- 
rick on their conſtitution, as well as a Regiſter 
of their glory; and confirmed them in the 
love“ of it by a gallant deſcription of thoſe 
qualities and actions for which it was adapted. 
This made“ Cleomenes call him The Poet of 
the Lacedemonians : and therefore when we 
remember that Homer owed the publication of 
his works to Lycurgus, we ſhould grant too, 
that Lycurgus owed in ſome degree the enforce- 
ment of his laws to the works of Homer. 


Their reception AT their firſt appearance in 
in Greece. Greece, they were not reduced 
into a regular body, but remained as they 
were brought over, in ſeveral ſeparate pieces, 
called (according to 4 lian) from the ſubject 
on which they treated; as the 4azt/e at the ſhips, 
the death of Dolon, the valour of Agamemmnon, 
the Patroclea, the grot of Calypſo, the ſlaughter 
of the Wooers, and the like. Nor were theſe 


Plutarch, Apaphi beg. 


+ Reduced: in the firſt edition, digeſted; a word, more appli- 
cable to ſomething originally coninſed, and therefore judicioully 
ſupplanted by one, that inferred a rc7ization to order and regularity. 
Editor. 


t Alian, J. 13. cap. 14. 


** 
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entitled Books, but Rhapſodies *; from whence 
they who ſung them had the title of Ri. 
It was in this manner they began to be diſperſt, 
while their poetry, their hiſtory, the glory 
they aſcribed to Greece in general, the parti- 
cular deſcription they gave of it, and the 
compliment they paid to every little ſtate by 
an honourable mention, ſo influenced all, that 
they were tranſcribed and ſung with general 
approbation. But what ſeems to have moſt 
recommended them was, that Greece which 
could not be great in its divided condition, 
looked upon the table of them as a likely plan 
of future grandeur. They ſeem from thence- 
forward to have had an eye upon the conqueſt 
of Aſia, as a proper undertaking, which by 
its importance might occaſion union enough to 
give a diverſion from civil wars, and by its 
proſecution bring in an acquiſition of honour 
and empire. This is the meaning of F Ifocrates, 


. 


— — 


* That 1s, poetry, or ſongs, ſtitched in detached portions, by a 
diviſion of the entire work ; whence the modern application of the 
term to avild and incoberent eſfufions, in a diſparaging acceptation, 


Editor, 
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when he tells us, That Homer's poetry was 
* in the greater eſteem, becauſe it gave exceed- 
ing praiſe to thoſe who fought againſt the 
* Barbarians. Our anceſtors (continues he) 
«© honoured it with a place in education and 
« muſical conteſts, that by often hearing it 
«© we ſhould have a notion of an original 
« enmity between us and thoſe nations; and 
that admiring the virtue of thoſe who fought 
eat Troy, we ſhould be induced to emulate 
their glory. And indeed they never quitted 
this thought, *till they had ſucceſsfully carried 
their arms wherever Homer might thus excite 
them. 


Digeſted into BUT while his works were ſuf- 
order at Athens. fered to lie in a diſtracted * man- 
ner, the chain of ſtory was not always per- 
ceived, ſo that they loſt much of their force 
and beauty by being read difgrderly. Where- 
fore as Lacedemon had the firſt honour of 
their publication by Lycurgus, that .of their 
regulation fell to the ſhare of Athens in the 


* In the firſt edition: “ an zconrefed manner.“ And the 
word digeſted, ſo properly ſuperſeded above, ſeems to have been 
left by an overſight in the margin; and in the text below; ſo that, 
if I am not miſtaken in my former criticiſm, J have endeavoured to 
confer a credit on my author's diſcernment, to which he was not 
entitled : a too common lot of commentators ! 


2 


* 
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time of * Solon, who himſelf made a law for 
their recital. It was then that Piſiſtratus, the 
Tyrant of Athens, who was a man of great 
learning and eloquence, (as | Cicero has it) 
firſt put together the confuſed parts of 
Homer, according to that regularity in which 
they are now handed down to us. He 
divided them into the two different Works, en- 


titled the Iliad and Odyſſes; he digeſted each 


according to the Author's deſign, to make their 
plans become evident ; and diſtinguiſhed each 
again into twenty-four books, to which were 
afterwards prefixed the twenty-four letters. 
There is a paſſage indeed in 4 Plato, which takes 
this Work from Piſiſtratus, by giving it to his ſon 


Hipparchus; with this addition, that he com- 
manded them to be ſung at the feaſt called Pana- 


thenza. Perhaps it may be, as Leo Allatius has 
imagined, becauſe the ſon publiſhed the copy 
more correctly: this he offers, to reconcile ſo 


great a teſtimony as Plato's to the cloud of wit- 


* Diog, Laert. wi, Sol. + Quis doctior 1ifdem illis tempo- 
ribus, aut cujus eloquentia literis inſtructior quam Piſiſtrati? Qui 
primus Homeri libros, confuſos antea, fic diſpoſuiſſe dicitur ut 
nunc habemus. Cic. de Orat. I. 3. Vide etiam Al. I. 13. cap. 14. 
Liban. Panegyr. in Jul. Anonymam Homeri vitam. Fulius verd in 
Commentatoribus Dyon. Thracis, 


X Plato iz Hipparcho. Leo Allatius de patria Hom, cap. 5. 
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neſſes which are again{t him in it: but be that 
as it will, Athens till claims its proper honour 
of reſcuing the father of learning from the 
injuries of time, of having reſtored Homer to 
himſelf, and given the world a view of him in 


his perfection. 80 that if his verſes were 


before admired for their / and beauty, as the 
ſtars were, before they were conſidered ſcienti- 
fically as a ſyſtem*, they are now admired 
much more for their gracetul harmony, and 
that ſphere of order in which they appear to 
move. They became thencetorward more the 
pleaſure of the wits of Greece, more the ſubject 
of their ſtudies, and the employment of their 
pens. 


ABouT the time that this new edition of 
Homer was publiſhed in Athens, there was 


one Cynzthus, a learned Rhapſodiſt, who (as 


the Scholiaſt of Pindar informs us) ſettled firſt 
at Syracuſe in that employment; and if (as 
Leo Allatius believes) he had been before an 
aſſiſtant in the edition, he may be ſuppoſed 


* Originally: — “ as the ſtars were, before they were conſidered 
jn a ſyſtem of ſcience, they are. And the reader will admire 
with me, not the elegance only, but the ſublimity, of this 
compariſon, Editor. 


+ Schol. Pind. i» Nem. Od. 2. 
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to have firſt carried it abroad. But it was not 
long preſerved correct among his followers ; 
they committed miſtakes in their tranſcriptions 
and repetitions, and had even the preſumption 


to alter ſome lines, and interpolate others. 1 
Thus the works of ' Homer ran the danger of N 
being utterly defaced; which made it become 3 
the concern of Kings and Philoſophers, that 
they ſhould be reſtored to their primitive 


beauty. a 
| { 
Ix the front of theſe is Alexander bs * 
: The Edition in 1 
the Great, for whom they will Macedon under 'Y 
; E Alexander, 12H 

appear peculiarly calculated, if we 7 


conſider that no books more enliven or flatter 0 q 
perſonal valour, which was great in him to | 
what we call romantick: neither has any book 
more places applicable to his deſigns on Aſia, 
or (as it happened) to his actions there. It 
was then no ill compliment in“ Ariſtotle to 
purge the Iliad, upon his account, from thoſe 
errors and additions which had crept into it. 
And ſo far was Alexander himſelf from eſteem- 


| th 
ing it a matter of ſmall importance, that he 
4 — 
N 
e | * Plut, iz vita Alexandri. 
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afterwards * aſſiſted in a ſtrict review of it with 


Anaxarchus and Calliſthenes ; whether it was 
merely becauſe he eſteemed it a treaſury of 
military virtue and knowledge; or that (accord- 
ing to a late ingenious conjecture) he had a 
farther aim in promoting the propagation of it, 
when he was ambitious to be eſteemed a ſon of 
Jupiter ; as a book which treating of the ſons 


of the Gods, might make the intercourſe 


between them and mortals become a familiar 
notion. The review being finiſhed, he laid it 
up in a caſket, which was found among the 
ſpoils of Darius, as what beſt deſerved ſo in- 
eſtimable a caſe; and from this circumſtance it 


was named, The Edition of the Cagket. 


meg in Tue place where the works of 
Ow Homer were next found in the 
greateſt regard, is Fgypt, under the reign of 
the Ptolemies. Theſe Kings being deſcended 
from Greece, retained always a paſſion for 
their original country. The men, the books, 
the qualifications of it, were in eſteem in their 
court; they preſerved the language in their 


* lb uv T5 Nec 7 36 "Owips TolwTiw; N ix TEN op - Arlon 
TS AA WET 2% TS Tp Kea22..0 bsvy 2 "Aratagov irsa0o|©-, 2 (nwriw- 
T&wE l e xaTAurO> $i; Naglyxc 95 s0pey £y ige cg TOAUTEAG; 
z&7:EKET wires, Strabo, lib. 13. 
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family ; they encouraged a concourſe of learned 
men; erected the greateſt library in the world; 
and trained up their princes under Grecian 
tutors; among whom the moſt conſiderable 
were appointed for reviſers of Homer. The 


firſt of theſe was * Zenodotus, library-keeper 


to the firſt Ptolemy, and qualified for this un- 
dertaking by being both a Poet and a Gram- 
marian: a compounded character, in which 
there was fancy for a diſcovery of beauties, and 
a minuter judgment for a detection of faults. 
But neither - his copy nor that which his 
diſciple Ariſtophanes had made, ſatisfying 
Ariſtarchus, (whom Ptolemy Philometor. had 
appointed over his fon Euergetes,) he ſet him- 
ſelf to another correction with all the wit and 
learning he was maſter of. He reſtored ſome 


verſes to their former readings, rejected others 


which he marked with og as ſpurious, and 


proceeded with ſuch induſtrious accuracy, that, 
notwithſtanding there were ſome who wrote 
againſt his pertormance, antiquity has generally 
acquieſced in it. Nay, ſo far have they car- 
ried their opinion in his favour, as to call a man 


* Suidas. 
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an * Ariſtarchus, when they meant to ſay a can- 

did, judicious Critick ; in the ſame manner 
as they call the contrary a Zoilus, from that 
Zoilus who about this time wrote an envious 
criticiſm againſt Homer. And now we men- 
tion theſe two together, I fancy it will be no 
{mall pleaſure to the benevolent part of 
mankind, to ſee how their fortunes and 
characters ſtand in contraſt to each other, for 1 
examples to future ages, at the head of the 
two contrary ſorts of criticiſm, which proceed 
from good-nature, or from ill-will. The one 
was honoured with the offices and countenance 
of the court; the other 4, when he applied to 
the ſame place for an encouragement amongſt 
the men of learning, had his petition rejected 
with contempt. The one had his fame con- 
tinued to poſterity ; the other is only remembered 
with infamy. It the one had antagoniſts, they 
were obliged to pay him the deference of a 


formal anſwer; the other was never anſwered 


® Arguet ambigue dictum; mutanda notabit; 
Fiet Ariftarchus— Horat. Ars Poetica. 
Rather, a preciſe, diſcerning, and judicious critic; ho 


ſhewed no indulgence to falſe ſentiment, ill-conſtructed verſe, or 
vicious compoſition, Editor. 


1 Vitruv. J. 7, in Pro@m, 


— 8 — — 
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but in general, with thoſe opprobrious names of 


Thracian ſlave and rhetorical dog. The one is 


ſuppoled to have his copy ſtill remaining ; 
while the other's remarks are periſhed *, as 
things that men were aſhamed-to preſerve, the 
juſt deſert of whatever ariſes from the miſerable 
principles of ill-will or envy. 


| tne 7 bi of Eg 
IT was not the ambition of A:'gypt Is Serie nnd 


only to have a correct edition of other parts 


' Homer. We find in the life of ÞF the of Alia, 


poet Aratus, that he having finiſhed a copy of 
the Odyſſey, was ſent for by Antiochus king of 
Syria, and entertained by him while he finiſhed 
one of the Iliad. We read too of others which 
were publiſhed with the names of countries; 


ſuch as the 4 Maſſaliotick and Sinopick; as if 


the world were agreed to make his works in 
their ſurvival undergo the ſame fate with him- 
ſelf; and that as different cities contended for 


his birth, ſo they might again contend for his 


* Not altogether : ; one of his ſayings, for example, is preſerved 
by Longinus in the gth ſeQion of his treatiſe on the ſublime; who 
tells us that Zoilus, alluding to Odyſſ. x. 241. called the companions 
of Ulyſſes, whom Circe transformed 1 into ſwine, weeping porketss 
Editor. 

+ Author vitæ Arati, & Suidas u Aratc, 


+ Euſftathius initio Iliadbs. 
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true edition. But though theſe reviews were 
not confined to Egypt, the greateſt honour 
was theirs, in that univerſal approbation which 
the performance of Ariſtarchus received; and 
if it be not his edition which we have at preſent, 
we know not to whom to aſcribe it. 8 


TC Tokio nd Bur the world was not contented 
Perſia, barely to have ſettled an edition of 
his works. There were innumerable com- 
ments, in which they were- opened like a 
treaſury of learning; and tranſlations, whereby 
other languages became enriched by an infuſion 
of his ſpirit of poetry. * lian tells us, that 
even the Indians had them in their tongue, 
and the Periian kings ſung them in theirs. 
+ Perſtus mentions a verſion into Latin by 
Labeo; and in general the paſſages and imita- 
tions which are taken from him, are ſo 
numerous, that he may be ſaid to have been 
tranſlated by piece-meal into that, and all other 
languages: which aftords us this remark, that 
there 1s hardly any thing in him, which has 


not been pitched upon by ſome author or other 
for a particular beauty. 


— — — 


* /Ehan, J. 12. cap. 48. +. Perſius, Sat. 1. 
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IT is almoſt incredible to what The extent and 
an height the idea of that venera- ws, 0 why > 
tion the ancients paid to Homer the Heathen 
will ariſe, to one who reads par- w_— 
ticularly with this view, through all theſe 
periods, He was no ſooner come from his 
obſcurity, but Greece received him with delight 
and profit: there were then but few books to 
divide their attention, and none which had a 
better title to engroſs it all. They made ſome 
daily diſcoveries of his beauties which were 
ſtill promoted in their different channels by the 
favourite qualities of different nations. Sparta 
and Macedon conſidered him moſt in ref pect of 
his war/ike ſpirit; Athens and Agypt with 
regard to his poetry and learning; and all their 
endeavours united under the hands of the 
learned, to make him blaze forth into an 
univerſal character. His works, which from 
the beginning paſled for excellent pet, grew 
to be hi/tory and geography; they roſe to be a 
magazine of ſciences; were exalted into a ſcheme 
of religion; gave a ſanction to whatever rites 


they mentioned, were quoted in all caſes for 
the conduct of private life, and the deciſion of 


all queſtions of the law of nations; nay, 


learned by heart as the very book of belief 
5 * 
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and practice. From him the Poez7s drew their 
inſpirations, the Critichs their rules, and the 
Philoſophers a defence of their opinions. Every 
author was fond to uſe his name, and every 
profeſſion writ books upon him, *'till they 
ſwelled to libraries. The warriours formed 
themſelves by his Heroes, and the oracles de- 
livered his verſes for anſwers. Nor was man- 
kind ſatisfied to have thus ſeated his character 
at the top of human wiſdom, but being overborn 
with an imagination that he tranſcended their 
ſpecies, they admitted him to ſhare in thoſe 
honours they gave the Deities. They inſtituted 
games for him, dedicated ſtatues, erected 
temples, as at Smyrna, Chios, and Alexandria; 
and * /Elian tells us, that when the Argives 
ſacrificed with their gueſts, they uſed to invoke 
the preſence of Apollo and Homer together. 


4  _ 'Tnvs he was ſettled on a foot of 
The decline of ; : ; 
their character adoration, and continued highly 
in the begin- venerated in the Roman empire, 
ning of Chriſti- 5 
anity. when Chriſtianity began. Heathen- 
iſm was then to be deſtroyed, and Homer ap- 


peared the father of it; whoſe fictions Were at 


Elian, J. 9. cap. 15. 
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once the belief of the Pagan religion, and the 
objections of Chriſtianity againſt it. He be- 
came therefore very deeply involved in the 
queſtion; and not with that honour which 
hitherto attended him, but as a criminal who 
had drawn the world into folly. He was on 


one hand accuſed for having framed * fables: 


upon the works of Moſes; as the rebellion of 
the. giants from the building of Babel, and the 
caſting Ale or S!rife out of heaven from the 
fall of Lucifer. He was expoſed on the other 
hand for thoſe which he is ſaid to invent, as 
when f Arnobius cries out, This is the man 
who wounded your Venus, impriſoned your 
„Mars, who freed even your Jupiter by 
„ Briareus, and who finds authorities for all 
* your vices,” &c. Mankind was 4 derided 
for whatever he had hitherto made them 
believe; and & Plato, who expelled him his 
commonwealth, has, of all the Philoſophers, 
found the beſt quarter from the fathers, for 
paſſing that ſentence. His fineſt beauties 
began to take a new appearance of pernicious 
qualities; and becauſe they might be conſidered 


* Juſtin Martyr, Admenits ad gentes. + Arnobius adverſus 
genzes, J. 7. 1 Vid. Tertull. Apoll. ca. I4. d Arnobius, ibid. 
Euſebius prep. Evangel, I. 14. cap. 10. 
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as allurements to fancy, or ſupports to thoſe 
errors with which they were mingled, they 
were to be depreciated while the conteſt of 
Faith was in being, It was hence, that the 
reading them was diſcouraged, that we hear 
Rutiinus acculing St. Jerome for it, and that“ 
St. Auſtin rejects him as the grand maſter of 
fable; though indeed the du/ci/ime vanus which 
he applies to Homer, looks but like a fondling 
manner of parting with them. 


Tn1s ſtrong attack againſt our author, as the 
great bulwark of Paganiſm, obliged thoſe 
Philoſophers who could have acquieſced as 
his admirers, to appear as his defenders ; 
who becauſe they faw the fables could-not 
be literally ſupported, endeavoured to find 
a hidden ſenſe, and to carry on every where 
that vein of a/ſegory, which was already 
broken open with ſucceſs in ſome places. 
But how miſerably were they foreed to ſhifts, 
when they made + Juno's dreſſing in the Ceſtos 
for Jupiter, to ſignify the purging of the air as 
it approached the fre? Or the ſtory of Mars 
and Venus, that inclination they have to incon- 
tinency who are born when theſe planets are in 


St. Auguſt,” Conf. I. 1. cap. 14. + Plutarch on reading the 


Poets, 


„ 
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conjunction? Wit and learning had here a large 
field to diſplay themſelves, and to diſagree in; 
for ſometimes Jupiter, and ſometimes Vulcan 
was made to ſignify the fre; or Mars and 
Venus were allowed to give us a lecture of 
Morality at one time, and a problem of Aſtronomy 
at another. And theſe ſtrange diſcoveries, 
which Porphyry * and the reſt would have to 
paſs for the genuine 7hev/ogy of the Greeks, 


prove but (as Euſebius Þ terms it) the pervert- 


ing of fables into a myſtick ſenſe. They did 
indeed often defend Homer, but then they alle- 


gorized away their Gods by doing 1o. What 


the world took for ſubſtantial objects of adora- 
tion, diſſolved before its eyes into a figurative 
meaning, a moral truth, or a piece of learning, 
which might equally correſpond to any religion; 
and the learned at laſt had left themſelves 
nothing to worſhip, when they came to find an 


object in Chriſtianity. 


Tur diſpute of faith being over, 3 
. f ; Reiftoratinn of 
ancient learning reaſſumed its dig- Homer ks 
nity, and Homer obtained his pro- their julb cha- 
: ; racter. 
per place in the eſteem of mankind. 
His books are now no longer the ſcheme of a 


* Porphyrius de Antro Nymph, &c, Euſebii Prepar, Evargel. 
J. 3. cap. 1. 
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living religion, but become the regiſter of one 
of former times. They are not now received 
for a rule of life, but valued for thoſe juſt ob- 
ſervations which are diſperſed through them. 
They are no longer pronounced from oracles, 
but quoted {till by authors for their learning. 
Thoſe remarks which the Philoſophers made 
upon them, have their weight with us; thoſe 
beauties which the Poets dwelt upon, their ad- 
miration: and even after the abatement of 
what was extravagant in his run of praiſe, he 
remains confeſſedly a mighty genius not 
tranſcended by any which have ſince ariſen; a 

Prince“, as well as a Father, of Poetry. 


According to the teſtimony of thoſe glorious verſes in Lucre- 
tius, book iii: 
Ade repertores doctrinarum atque leporum, 
Adde Heliconiadum comites; quorum unus Homerus, 
Sceptra potitus, eadem aliis ſopitus quiete eſt: 
which Dryden has rendered in his free and deſultory manner, but 
„% with a maſter's hand and prophet's fire ;” 
The founders of invented arts are loſt, 
And wits, who made eternity their boaſt, 
Where now 1s Homer, who poſſeſs'd the throne ? 
'Th' immortal work remains, the mortal author gone! 


Editor. 


l 6 


T remains in this hiſtorical eſſay, A view of the 
to regulate our preſent opinion {earning of Ho- 
of Homer by a view of his learn- 3 
ing, compared with that of his age. For this 
end he may firſt be conſidered as a poet, that 
character which was his profeſſedly; and 
ſecondly as one endowed with other ſciences, 
which muſt be ſpoken of, not as in themſelves, 
but as in ſubſerviency to his main deſign. Thus 
he will be ſeen on his right foot of perfection 
in one view, and with the juſt allowances 
which ſhould be made on the other. While 
we paſs through the ſeveral heads of ſcience, 
the ſtate of thoſe times in which he writ wall 
ſhow us both the impediments he roſe under, 
and the reaſons why ſeveral things in him 
which have been objected to, either could not, 


or ſhould not be otherwiſe than they are. 


As for the ſtate of Poezry, it was 
at a low pitch in the age of Homer. 
There is mention of Orpheus, Linus, and 


In Poetry. 
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Muſzus, venerable names in antiquity, and 
eminently celebrated in fable for the wonderful 
power of their ſongs and muſick. The 
learned Fabricius, in his Briblrotheca Graca, 
has reckoned about ſeventy who are ſaid to have 
written before Homer ; but their works were 
not preſerved, and that is a fort of proof they 
were not excellent * What ſort of Poets 
Homer ſaw in his own time, may be gathered 
from his defcription of + Demodocus and Phe- 
mius, whom he has introduced as opportunities 
to celebrate his profeſſion. The imperfect 
rifings of the art lay then among the ex/empore 
ſingers of ſtories at banquets, who were halt 
ſingers, half muſicians. Nor was the name 
of poet then in being, or once uſed throughout 
Homer's works. From this poor ſtate of 
poetry, he has taken a handle to uſher it into 
the world with the boldeſt ftroke of praile 
which has ever been given it. It 1s in the 
eighth Odyſſey, where Ulyſſes puts Demodo- 
cus upon a trial of fxill. Demodocus having 
diverted the gueſts with ſome actions of the 


— 


* Thus at firſt ; — ' but their works were not preſerved, and car 
* only be confedered (if they were really excellent) as the happineſs of 
&© their own generation. The candour of which ſtatement pleaſes 
me better than the ſubilitution, Editor. 


I + Od. ift, and Od, 8th, 
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Trojan war; “* All this (ſays Ulyſſes) you 
have ſung. very elegantly, as if you had 
either been preſent, or heard it reported; 
but paſs now to a ſubject I ſhall give you, 
„ ſing the management of Ulyſſes in the 
« wooden horſe, juſt as it happened, and I 
„will acknowledge the Gods have taught you 
your ſongs.” This the finger being inſpired 
from heaven begins immediately, and Ulyſſes 
by weeping at the recital confeſſes the truth of 
it. We ſee here a narration which could only 
paſs upon an age extreamly ignorant in the 
nature of Poetry, where that claim of inſpira- 
tion is given to it which it has never fince laid 
down, and (which is more) a power of pro- 
pheſying at pleaſure aſcribed to it. Thus much 
therefore we gather from himſelf, concerning 
the moiſt ancient ſtate of Poetry in Greece; 
that no one was honoured with the name of 
Poet, before him whom it has eſpecially 
belonged to ever after. And if we farther 
appeal to the conſent of authors, we find he 
has other titles for being called the firſt. 


T Joſephus obſerves, That the Greeks have. 


not conteſted, but he was the moſt ancient, 


. 


* Odyf, /. viii, ver. 487, Se. + Joſeph. contra Appion, J. 1, 
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whoſe books they had in writing. * Ariſtotle 
ſays, He was the ** firſt who brought all the 


53 


parts of a poem into one piece,“ to which 


33, 


he adds, and with true judgment,” to give 
him a praiſe including both the invention and- 
perfection . Whatever was ſerious or mag- 
nificent made a part of his ſubject : war and 
peace were the comprehenſive diviſion in 
which he conſidered the world; and the plans 
of his poems were founded on the moſt active 
ſcenes of each, the adventures of a fiege, and 
the accidents of a voyage. For theſe, his 
ſpirit was equally active and various, lofty in 
expreſſion, clear in narration, natural in de- 
ſcription, rapid in action, abundant in figures. 
It ever he appears leſs than himſelf, it is from 
the time he writ in; and if he runs into errors, 
it is from an excels, rather than a defect of 
genius. Thus he roſe over the poetical world, 


ſhining out like a ſun all at once; which if it 


* —— — 
—— —_— 


* Ariſt. Poet. cap. 25. 


+ This followed in the firſt edition: And Horace acquaints 
« us, that he invented the very meaſure which is called Herecick from 
* the ſubjects on which he employed it: 
| Res geſt regumque, ducumque, et fortia bella, 
Quo ſeribi poſſint numero monſtravit Homerus.“ 


Which he properly ſuppreſſed, as too ſtrong a concluſion for the 
' premiſes, Editor. 


_— 7 OO 
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ſometimes make too 72777 an appearance, it is 
to be aſcribed only to the unkindneſs of the 
ſeaſon that clouds and obſcures it *, and if he 
is ſometimes too violent, we confeſs at the 
ſame time that we owe all things to his heat. 


As for his Theology, we ſee the 
Heathen ſyſtem entirely followed. 
This was all he could then have to work upon, 
and where he fails of truth for want of revela- 
tion, he at leaſt ſhews his knowledge in his 
own religion by the traditions he delivers. But 
we are now upon a point to be farther handled, 
becauſe the greateſt controverſy concerning the 
merit of Homer depends upon it. Let us con- 
ſider then, that there was an age in Greece, 
when natural reaſon only diſcovered in general, 
that there muſt be ſomething ſuperior to us, 
and corrupt tradition had affixed the notion to 
a number of deities. At this time Homer roſe 
with the fineſt turn imaginable for poetry, 
who deſigning to inſtruct mankind in the man- 
ner for which he was moſt adapted F, made uſe 


Theology. 


It ſtood originally thus: “ it is to be aſcribed only to the 
* neceſſity of the ſeaſon, that keeps it at a diſtance ; and if—.” 


Thus in the firſt edition: —“ adapted, wwrit poems wherein he 
** made uſe of the miniſtry of the gods to give the higheſt air of 


* furprize and veneration to his writings. He found the religion of 
VOL, To I, 
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of the miniſtry of the Gods to give the higheſt 


air of veneration to his writings. He found 
the Religion of mankind conſiſting of Fables ; 
and their Morality and Political Inſtruction 
delivered in Allegories. Nor was it his buſineſs 
when he undertook the province of a Poet, 
(not of a mere Philoſopher) to be the firſt who 
ſhould diſcard that which furniſhes Poetry with 
its moſt beautiful appearance : and eſpecially, 
ſince the age he lived in, by diſcovering its 
faſte, had not only given him authority, but 
even put him under the neceſſity of preſerving | 
it. Whatever therefore he might think of his | 
Gods, he took them as he found them: he Þ | 
brought them into action according to the no- | : 
tions which were then entertained, and in ſuch : 
ſtories as were then believed; unleſs we ima- C 
gine ſo great an abſurdity, as that he invented t 
every thing he delivers. Vet there are ſeveral t 
rays of truth ſtreaming through all this dark- ( 
lc 

e 


neſs, in thoſe ſentiments he entertains con- 
cerning the Providence of the Gods, delivered 


in ſeyeral allegories lightly veiled over, from ti 
whence the learned afterwards pretended to | b 
— 7 


* mankind wwrapt up in fables ; # awas thought then the eaſiefs way te 
* conwey morals to the people, who were allured ta attention by pleaſure, 
und awed with the opinion of a hidden myſtery. Nor was it. 


2 
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draw new knowledges, each according to his 

power of penetration and fancy. But that we 

may the better comprehend him in all the parts 

of this general view, let us extract from him a 
ſcheme of his religion. 


He has a Jupiter, a father of Gods and men, 
to whom he applies ſeveral attributes, as wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, knowledge, power, &c. which 
are eſſentially inherent to the idea of a God. 
* He has given him two veſſels, out of which 
he diſtributes natural good or ei for the life of 
man : he places the Gods in council round him : 
he makes + Prayers paſs to and fro before him; 
and mankind adore him with ſacrifice. But 
all this grand appearance wherein poetry paid a 
deference to reaſon, is daſhed and mingled with 
the imperfection of our nature ; not only with 
the applying our paſſions to the Supreme Being 
(for men have always been treated with this 
compliance to their notions) but that he is not 
even exempted from our common appetites and 
frailties: for he is made to eat, drink and ſleep : 
but this his admirers would imagine to be only 
a groſſer way of repreſenting a general notion 
of happineſs, becauſe he ſays in one place, 


® Iliad, xxiv ver. 527. Þ Iliad, ix. ver. 498. 
L 2 
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* that the food of the Gods was not of the 
ſame nature with ours. But upon the whole, 
while he endeavoured to ſpeak of a deity with- 
out a right information, he was forced to take 
him from that image he diſcovered in man ; and 
(like one who being dazzled with the ſun in the 
heavens, would view him as he is reflected in a 
river) he has taken off the impreſſion not only 
ruffled with the emotion of our paſſions, but 
obſcured with the earthy mixture of our 
natures . 


THe other Gods have all their provinces 
aſhgned them; Every thing has its peculiar 
*«« deity, ſays | Maximus Tyrius, by which 
„Homer would inſinuate that the Godhead 
vas prelent to all things.” When they are 
conſidered farther, we find he has turned the 
virtues and endowments of our minds into per- 
ſons, to make the ſprings of action become 
viſible; and becauſe they are given by the 
Gods, he repreſents them as Gods themſelves 
deſcending from heaven. In the ſame ſtrong 

nn 


* Iliad, v, ver. 340. 


+ This is one of the happieſt miles in point of correſpondence, 


and one of the grandeſt in it's conception, that occurs to my 
memory, Editor. | 


} Maxim. Tyrius, Di 16. 
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light he ſhews our vices, when they occaſion 
misfortunes, like extraordinary powers which 
inflict them upon us; and even our natural 
puniſhments are repreſented as puniſhers them- |. 
ſelves. But when we come to lee the manner 

they are introduced in, they are found feaſting, 
fighting, wounded by men, and ſhedding a 
ſort of blood *, in which his machines play a 
little too groſsly : the fable which was admitted 
to procure the pleaſure of ſurpriſe, violently 
oppreſſes the moral, and it may be loſt labour 
to ſearch for it in every minute circumſtance, 
if indeed it was intended to be there. The 
general ſtrokes are however philoſophical, the 
dreſs the poet's, which was uſed for conve— 


nience, and allowed to be ornamental Þ. And 


- — — 


* Longinus, in his ixth ſection, reflects on this ſubjet with 
much dignity and good ſenſe. "Theſe indeed are exhibitions cal- 
* culated to raiſe terrour, but, unleſs conceived as allegorical, are 
% prophane and indecorous. For iomer appears to me, in relat- 
ing the wounds of the gods, their diſſenſions, their acts of 
*« revenge, their tears, their bonds, and all their varieties of ſuffer- 
C ing, to have made his men in the Iliad as like gods as poſſible, 
« and his gods like men.” Nor will the reader be diſpleaſed with 
an obſervation of Cicero's on the ſubject : Tuſc. diſp. i. 26. 
Fingebat hæc Homerus, et humana ad deos transfer2bat : divina mal- 
lem ad nos. Theſe were the fictions of Homer, thus transferr- 
ing the affections of man to the Gods: I ſhould have been better 
e pleaſed, had he given man the perfections of divinity.” 


+ The ſentence ran thus originally ;—=** The main deſign aba. 
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ſomething ſtill may be offered in his defence, 
if he has both preſerved the grand moral from 
being obſcured, and adorned the parts of his 
works with ſuch ſentiments of the Gods as 
belonged to the age he lived in; which that he 
did, appears from his having then had that ſuc- 
ceſs for which allegory was contrived. ** It is 
the madneſs of men, ſays * Maximus Ty- 
*« rius, to diſ-eſteem what is plain, and admire 
*« what is hidden; this the poets diſcovering 
« jnvented the fable for a remedy, when they 
*« treated of holy matters; which being more 


© obſcure than converſation, and more clear 


© than the riddle, is a mean between know- 
e ledge and ignorance ; believed partly for 
being agreeable, and partly for being won- 
*« derful. Thus as Poets in name, and philo- 
„ ſophers in effect, they drew mankind gradu- 
ally to a ſearch after truth, when the name 
of philoſopher would have been harſh and 
„ diſpleaſing.” 


WurN Homer proceeds to tell us our duty 
to theſe ſuperiour beings, we find prayer, 


% however philoſophical, the dreſs the poet's, which i uſed for 


* neceſſity, and allowed to be ornamental,” 


* Maxim, Tyrius, Dif. 29. 


* 
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ſacrifice, luſtration, and all the rites which 


were eſteemed religious, conſtantly recom- 


mended under fear of their diſpleaſure. We 
find too a notion of the ſoul's ſubſiſting after 
this life, but for want of revelation he knows 
not what to reckon the happineſs of a future 
ſtate, to any one who was not deified : which 
is plain from the ſpeech of * Achilles to 
Ulyſſes in the region of the dead; where he 
tells him, that he would rather ſerve the 
** pooreſt creature upon earth, than rule over 
all the departed.” It was chiefly for this 
reaſon that Plato excluded him his common- 
wealth; he thought Homer ſpoke indecently 
of the Gods, and dreadfully of a future ſtate : 
but if he cannot be defended in every thing as 
a theologiſt, yet we may ſay in reſpect of his 
poetry, that he has enriched it from theology 
with true ſentiments for profit ; adorned it 
with allegories for pleaſure; and by uſing 
ſome machines which have no farther ſignifi- 
cancy, or are ſo refined as to make it doubted 
if they have any, he has however produced 
that character in poetry which we call the 


— 2 


* Odyf, xi. ver. 488. 
+ Then followed in the firſt edition: In which ſentence he 
* made no allowance for the times he writ in. But—" 
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Marvellous, and from which the Agreeable 
(according to Ariſtotle) is always inſeparable. 


1 Ir we take the ſtate of Greece at 
his time in a political view, we find 

it a“ diſunited country, made up of ſmall 
ſtates; and whatever was managed in war 
amounted to no more than inteſtine ſkirmiſhes, 
or piracies abroad, which were eaſily revenged 
on account of their diſ-union. Thus one people 
{ſtole Europa, and another Jö; the Grecians 
took Heſione from Troy, and the Trojans took 
Helena from Greece in revenge. But this laſt 
having greater friends and alliances than any 
upon whom the rapes had hitherto fallen, the 
ruin of Troy was the conſequence ; and the 
force of the Aſiatick coaſts was ſo broken, 
that this accident put a ſtop Þ to the age of 
piracies. Then the inteſtine broils of Greece 
(which had been diſcontinued during the league) 
were renewed upon its diſſolution. War and 
ſedition moved people from place to place, 
during its want of inhabitants; Exiles from 
one country were received for Kings in an- 

— 


* See Thucydides, /ib. 1. 


+ 4 ſtop but in the firſt edition much better, an end - unleſs we 
have here a typographical error for, “ put à % to the rage of 
e piracies.“ 
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other; and Leaders took tracts of ground to 
beſtow them upon their followers. Commerce 
was neglected, living at home unſafe, and 
nothing of moment tranſacted by any but 
againſt their neighbours. Athens only, where 
the people were undiſturbed hecauſe it was a 
barren ſoil which nobody coveted, had begun 
to ſend colonies abroad, being over-ſtocked with 
inhabitants. 


Now a poem coming out at ſuch a time, 
with a moral capable of healing theſe diſorders 
by promoting Uno, we may reaſonably think 
it was deſigned for that end, to which it is ſo 
peculiarly adapted. It we imagine therefore 
that Homer was a politician in this affair, we 
may ſuppoſe him to have looked back into the 
ages paſt, to ſee if at any time theſe diforders 
had been leſs; and to have pitched upon that 
ſtory, wherein they found a temporary cure ; 
that by celebrating it with all poſſible honour 
he might inſtil a deſire of the ſame fort of 
union into the hearts of his countrymen. This 
indeed was a work which could belong to none 
but a poet, when Governors had power only 
over {mall territories, and the numerous 
| Governments were every way independent. It 
was then that all the charms of poetry were 
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called forth, to inſinuate the important glory 
of an alliance; and the Iliad delivered as an 
Oracle from the Muſes, with all the pomp of 
words and artificial influence. Union among 
themſelves was recommended, peace at home, 
and glory abroad ; and leſt general precepts 
ſhould be rendered uſeleſs by miſapplications *, 
he gives minute and particular leſſons concern- 
ing it: how when his Kings quarrel, their 
ſubjects ſuffer ; when they act in conjunction, 
victory attends them: therefore when they 
meet in council, plans are drawn, and provi- 
ſions made for future action; and when in the 
field, the arts of war are deſcribed with the 
greateſt exactneſs. Theſe were lectures of 
general concern to mankind, proper for the 
poet to deliver, and Kings to attend to ; ſuch 
as made Porphyry write of the profit that 
princes might receive from Homer ; and Stra- 
tocles, Hermias, and Frontinus , extract 
military diſcipline out of him. Thus though 
Plato has baniſhed him from one imaginary 


Originally ;—** by mi/managements, he lets us into farther leſſons 
© concerning it,” | 


+ I do not recolle& any thing of this kind in Frontinus : but in 
all theſe authorities our poet ſpeaks only at ſecond hand, and his 
teſtimony muſt always be received with proportionate miſtruſt, See, 
however, Frontin. ii. 3. 21. Editor, 


CC 
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commonwealth, he has ſtill been ſerviceable 
to many real kingdoms. 


Tu morality of Greece could 
not be perfect while there was a 
natural weakneſs in its government ; faults in 
politicks are occaſioned by faults in Ethicks, 
and occaſion them in their turn. The diviſion 
into ſo many ſtates was the riſe of frequent 
quarrels, whereby men were bred up in a 
rough untractable diſpoſition. Bodily ſtrength 
met with the greateſt honours, becauſe it was 
daily neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of little 
governments, and that headlong courage which 
throws itſelf forward to enterpriſe and plunder, 
was univerſally careſſed, becauſe it carried all 
things before it. It is no wonder in an age of 
ſuch education and cuſtoms, that, as * Thucydides 
ſays, ©* Robbing was honoured, provided it 
„were done with gallantry, and that the an- 
* cient poets made people queſtion one another 
aus they ſailed by, , they were thieves ? F as 
a thing for which no one ought either to be 
+ {corned or upbraided.” Theſe were the ſort 
of actions which the fingers then recorded, and 


pans 


* Thucyd, Jb. 1. 
+ See Odyſſey, iti. ver. 84—9o0. of our poet's verſion. 
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it was out of ſuch an age that Homer was to 
take his ſubjects. For this reaſon (not a want 
of morality in him) we ſee a boaſting temper 
and unmanaged roughneſs in the ſpirit of his 
Heroes, which ran out in pride, anger, or 
cruelty. It 1s not in him as in our modern 
Romances, where men are drawn in perfec- 
tion, and we but read with a tender weakneſs 
what we can neither apply nor emulate. Homer 
writ for men, and therefore he writ of them ; 
if the world had been better, he would have 
ſhewn it ſo; as the matter now ſtands, we ſee 
his people with the turn of his age, inſatiably 
thirſting after glory and plunder ; for which 
however he has found them a lawful cauſe, 
and taken care to retard their ſucceſs by the 
intemperance of thoſe very appetites. 


Ix the proſecution of the ſtory, every part 
of it has its leſſons of morality : there is bro- 
therly love in Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
friendſhip in Achilles and Patroclus, and the 
love of his country in Hector. But ſince we 
have ſpoken of the Iliad as more particular for 
its politicks, we may conſider the Odyſley as 
its moral is more directly framed for ethicks. 
It carries the Hero through a world of trials 
both of the dangerous and pleaſurable nature. 
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It ſhews him firſt under moſt ſurpriſing weights 
of adverſity, among ſhipwrecks and ſavages ; 
all theſe he is made to paſs through, in the 
methods by which it becomes a man to con- 
quer ; a patience in ſuffering, and a preſence 
of mind in every accident. It ſhews him again 
in another view, tempted with the baits of idle 
or unlawful pleaſures ; and then points out the 
methods of being ſafe from them. But if in 
general we conſider the care our author has 
taken to fix his leſſons of morality by the pro- 
verbs and precepts he delivers, we ſhall not 
wonder if Greece, which afterwards gave the 
appellation of w/e to men who ſettled /ng/e 
ſentences of truth, ſhould give him the title of 
the Father of Virtue, for introducing ſuch a 
number. To be brief, it we take the opinion 
of * Horace, he has propoſed him to us as a 
maſter of morality ; he lays down the common 


philoſophical diviſion of good, into pleaſant, 


* Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius & melius Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. 
Hor. Ep. 2. lib, 1. 


Who tells us, what to ſeek, or what to ſhun, 
What in each ſtate is ſitteſt to be done, 
In manner, ſtyle, more graceful, and more plain, 
Than all the Cafuiſts from Eliza's reign, 
Nevile's Imitations, 
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profitable, and honeſt; and then aſſerts that 
Homer has more fully and clearly inſtructed 
us in each of them, than the moſt rigid phi- 
loſophers. 


SOME indeed have thought, notwithſtanding 
all this, that Homer had only a deſign to pleaſe 
in his inventions ; and that others have ſince 
extracted morals out of his ſtories (as indeed 


all ſtories are capable of being uſed ſo). But 


this is an opinion concerning Poetry, which 
the world has rather degenerated into, than 
begun with. The tradition of Orpheus's 
civilizing mankind by moral * poems, with 
others of the like nature, may ſhew there was 
a better uſe of the art both known and prac- 
tiſed. There is alſo a remarkable paſſage of 
this kind in the third book of the Odyſley, 
that Agamemnon left one of the + Poets of 
thoſe times in his Court when he ſailed for 
Troy ; and that his Queen was preſerved vir- 


tuous by his ſongs, 'till Agyſthus was forced 


to expel him in order to debauch her. Here 
he has hinted what a true poetical ſpirit can 


do, when applied to the promotion of virtue ; 


————ů ABER 


* In the firſt edition: by Hymns on the Gods.” 
+ Odyſſ. iii. ver. 267. 
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and from this one may judge he could not but 
deſign hat himſelf, which he recommends as 
the duty and merit of his profeſſion. Others 
ſince his time may have ſeduced the art to 
worſe intentions; but they who are offended 
at the liberties of ſome poets, ſhould not con- 
demn all in the groſs for trifling or corruption ; 
eſpecially when the evidence runs ſo ſtrongly 
for any one, to the contrary. 


Wr may in general go on to obſerve, that 
at the time when Homer was born, Greece did 
not abound in learning. For where-ever Poli- 
ticks and Morality are weak, learning wants 
its peaceable air to thrive in *. He has however 
introduced as much of their Learning, and even 
of what he learned from Egypt, as the nature 
and compaſs of his work would admit. But 
that we may not miſtake the Elogies of thoſe 
ancients who call him the Father of Arts and 


®* Theſe alterations from the firſt edition ſeem unprofitable. 
Thus originally :—* to thrive in, and that opportunity which is 
not known in the ages of unſettled life. He is himſelf the man 
% from whom we have the firſt accounts of antiquity, either in its 
* ations or learning; from whom we hear what ZEgypt or Greece 
* could inform him in, and whatever himfelf could diſcover by the 
* ſtrength of Nature or Induſtry, But however that we may 
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Sciences, and be ſurpriſed to find ſo little of 
them (as they are now in perfection) in his 
works ; we ſhould know that this character is 
not to be underſtood at large, as if he had in- 
cluded the full and regular ſyſtems of every 
thing: he is to be conſidered profeſſedly only 
in quality of a poet; this was his buſineſs, to 
which as whatever he knew was to be ſubſer— 
vient, ſo he has not failed to introduce thoſe 
ſtrokes of knowledge from the whole circle of 
arts and ſciences, which the ſubject demanded, 
either for neceſſity or ornament . And ſe—- 
condly, it ſhould be obſerved, that many of 
thoſe Notions, which his great Genius drew 
only from Nature and the Truth of things, 
have been imagined to proceed from his 
acquaintance with arts and ſciences, invented 
long after ; to which that they were applicable, 
was no wonder, ſince both his notions and 


thoſe ſciences were equally founded in Truth 
and Nature. 


BeroRE his time there were no 


Hiſtory. ; | 
hiſtorians in Greece ; he treated 


— 
* Initead of what follows to the next diviſion of the ſubject. 


the firſt edition had only: — “ This will appear on a fair view ©: 
nim in each of theſe lights.“ | 
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hiſtorically of paſt tranſactions, according as 
he could be informed by tradition, ſong, or 
whatever method there was of preſerving their 
memory. For this we have the conſent of an- 
tiquity; they have generally more appealed to 
his authority, and more inſiſted on it, than on 
the teſtimony of any other writer, when they 
treat of the rites, cuſtoms, and manners of the 
firſt times, they have generally believed that 
the acts of Tydeus at Thebes, the ſecond ſiege 
of that city, the ſettlement of Rhodes, the battle 
between the Curetes and the /Etolians, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Kings of Mycenæ by the ſceptre 
of Agamemnon, the acts of the Greeks at Troy, 
and many other ſuch accounts, are ſome of 
them wholly preſerved by him, and the reſt as 
faithfully related as by any hiſtorian. Nor 
perhaps was all of his invention which ſeems 
to be feigned, but rather frequently the obſcure 
traces and remains of real perſons and actions ; 
which as * Strabo obſerves, when hiſtory was 
tranſmitted by oral tradition, might be mixed 
with fable before it came into the hands of the 


poet. This happened (ſays he) to Herodotus, 


* Strabo, J. 1. 
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e the firſt profeſſed hiſtorian, who is as fabu- 


„ lous as Homer when he defers * to the com- 
mon reports of countries; and it is not to be 
imputed to either as a fault, but as a neceſſity 
of the times.” Nay, the very paſſages which 
cauſe us to tax them at this diſtance with being 
fabulous, might be occaſioned by their dili- 
gence, and a fear of erring, if they too haſtily 
rejected thoſe reports which had paſſed current 
in the nations they deſcribed. 

CE BEFORE his time there was no 
ſuch thing as Geography in Greece, 
For this we have the ſuffrage of + Strabo, the 
beſt of Geographers, who approves the opinion 
of Hipparchus and other ancients, that Homer 
was the very author of it; and upon this ac- 
count begins his treatiſe of the ſcience itſelf, 
with an encomium on him. As to the general 
part of it, we find he had a knowledge of the 
earth's being ſurrounded with the ocean, be- 
cauſe he makes the Sun and Stars both to riſe 
and ſet in it; and that he knew the uſe of the 


That is, in the proper ſigniſication of the word, when he 
betakes himſelf, or pays regard : of which ſenſe Dr. Johnſon knew no 
example for his dictionary, Editor. 


+ Strabo, ibid. initio, 


1C 
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Stars is plain from his making * Ulyſles ſail by 


the obſervation of them. But the inſtance 
ofteneſt alledged upon this point is the + ſhield 
of Achilles ; where he places the earth encom- 
paſſed with the ſea, and gives the Stars the 
names they are yet known by, as the Hyades, 
Pleiades, the Bear, and Orion. By the three 
firſt of theſe he repreſents the conſtellations of 
the northern region ; and in the laſt he gives a 
ſingle repreſentative of the ſouthern, to which 
(as it were for a counter-balance) he adds a 
title of greatneſs, (5:y&- Qi e Then he 
tells us that the Bear, or Stars of the Arctick 
circle, never diſappear ; as an obſervation which 
agrees with no other. And if to this we add 
(what Eratoſthenes thought he meant) that the 
five plates which were faſtened on the ſhield, 
divided it by the lines where they met, into the 
five zones, it will appear an original deſign of 
globes and ſpheres. In the particular parts of 
Geography his knowledge is entirely inconteſt- 
able. Strabo refers to him upon all occaſions, 
allowing that he knew the extremes of the 
earth, ſome of which he names, and others he 


* Odyſſ. I. v. ver. 272. f Thad, xvi. 482, Oc. 
M 2 
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deſcribes by ſigns, as the Fortunate lande. The 


ſame * author takes notice of his accounts con- 
cerning the ſeveral ſoils, plants, animals and 
cuſtoms ; as /Egypt's being fertile of medicinal] 
herbs ; Lybia's fruitfulneſs, where the ewes 
have horns, and yean thrice a year, Sc. which 
are knowledges that make Geography more va- 
rious and profitable, But what all have agreed 
to celebrate 1s his deſcription of Greece, which 
had laws made for its preſervation, and con- 
teſts between governments decided by its au- 
thority : which g Strabo acknowledges to have 
no epithet, or ornamental expreſſion for any 
place, that 1s not drawn from its nature, qua- 
lity or circumſtances ; and profeſſes (after fo 
long an interval) to deviate from it only where 
the country had undergone alterations, that caſt 
the deſcription into obſcurity. 


In his time Rhetorick was not 
known : that art took its riſe out of 
poetry, which was not till then eſtabliſhed. 
„The oratorial elocution (ſays | Strabo) is but 
an imitation of the poetical ; this appeared 
*« firſt and was approved: they who imitated 


Rhetorick, 


* Strabo, /. 1. F Strabo, J. 8. t Strabo, I. 1. 
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it, took off the meaſures, but ſtill preſerved 
all the other parts of poetry in their writings : 
„ ſuch were Cadmus the Mileſian, Pherecydes, 
„ and Hecatæus. Then their followers took 
** ſomething more from what was left, and 
at Jaſt elocution deſcended into the proſe 
'** which is now among us.“ But if Rhetorick 
is owing to poetry, the obligation is ſtill more 
due to Homer. He (as * Quintilian tells us) 
gave both the pattern and riſe to all the parts 
of it. ** Hic omnibus cloquentiæ partibus exem- 
* plum & ortum dedit : hunc nemo in magns 
** rebus ſublimitate, in parvis proprietate, ſuper- 
ait. Idem lætus & preſſus, jucundus & 
gravis, tum copia tum brevitate admrabilis, 
** nec poetica modo fed oratorid virtute eminen— 
** tiffimus.” From him therefore they who 
ſettled the art found it proper to deduce the 
rules, which was eaſily done, when they had 
divided their obſervations into the kinds and 
the ornaments of elocution. For the kinds, 
the ancients (ſays + A. Gell.) ſettled them 
according to the three which they obſerve in 
his principal ſpeakers ; his Ulyſſes, who is 


& 


urntil, J. 10. cap. 1. + Aulus Gell, J. 7. cap. 14. 
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magnificent and flowing; his Menelaus, 


Who 1s ſhort and cloſe; and his Neſtor, 


Vo is moderate and diſpaſſioned, and has a 
** kind of middle eloquence participating of 
* both the former *. And for the ornaments, 
+ Ariſtotle, the great maſter of the Rhetori- 
cians, ſhews what deference is due to Homer, 
when he orders the orator to lay down his 
heads, and expreſs both the manners and 
affections of his work, with an imitation of 
that diction, and thoſe figures, which the di- 
vine Homer excelled in. This is the conſtant 
language of thoſe who ſucceeded him, and the 
opinion ſo far prevailed as to make | Quintilian 
obſerve, that they who have written concerning 
the art of ſpeaking, take from Homer moſt of 
the inſtances of their ſimilitudes, amplifications, 
examples, digreſſions, and arguments. 


Natural Phi- As toy Natural Philoſophy, the age 
loſophy, was not arrived when the Greeks 


* Compare our poet's obſervations on Thad iii. ver. 271. 


+ Ariſt. Topic, 7 Quint. J. 10. 


$ This firſt ſentence was thus originally conducted: —“ As to 
« Natural Philoſophy, the age was not arrived in which it flou- 
„ riſhed ; however ſome of its notions may be traced in him. As 
e when he ſays that the fountains and rivers come from the ocean, 
he holds a circulation of fluids in the earth. But as this—,” 1 
cannot diſcern, why this example was ſuppreſſed. Editor. 
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cultivated and reduced into a ſyſtem the princi- 
ples of it which they learned from /Egypt : yet 
we ſee many of theſe principles delivered up 
and down in his work. But as this 1s a branch 
of learning which does not lie much in the 
way of a Poet who ſpeaks of herocs and wars ; 
the deſire to prove his knowledge this way, 
has only run * Politian and others into trifling 
inferences ; as when they would have it that 
he underſtood the ſecrets of philoſophy, be- 
cauſe he mentions ſun, rain, wind and thunder. 
The moſt plauſible way of making out his 
knowledge in this kind, is by ſuppoſing he 
couched it in allegories ; and that he ſometimes 
uſed the names of the Gods as his Terms for the 
Elements, as the Chymiſts now uſe them for 
Metals. But in applying this to him we muſt 
tread very carefully ; not ſearching for allegory 
too induſtriouſly, where the paſſage may in- 
ſtruct by example ; and endeavouring rather to 
find the fable an ornament to plain truths, 


than to make it a cover to curious and unkown 
problems. 


As for Medicine, ſomething of it 
Phyſick. O 
muſt have been underſtood in that 


— —— 


* Politian. Prefatio in Hom. 
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age ; though in Greece it was ſo far from per- 
fect ion, that what concerned Diet was invented 


long after by Hippocrates. The accidents of 
life make the ſearch after remedies too indil- 
penſable a duty to be neglected at any time. 
Accordingly he * tells us, that the Egyptians 
who had many medicinal plants in their coun- 
try, were all phyſicians; and perhaps he 
might have learnt his own {kill from his ac- 
quaintance with that nation. The ſtate of war 
which Greece had lived in, required a know- 
ledge in the healing of wounds: and this 
might make him breed his princes, Achilles, 
Patroclus, Podalirius, and Machaon, to the 
ſcience. What Homer thus attributes to others, 
he knew himſelf, and he has given us reaſon 
to believe, not ſlightly. For if we confider 
his inſight into the ſtructure of the human 
body, it 1s ſo nice, that he has been judged by 
ſome to have wounded his heroes with too much 
{cience: or it we obſerve his cure of wounds, 
which are the accidents proper to an epic poem, 
we find him directing the chirurgical opera- 
tion, ſometimes infuſing ÞF lenitives, and at 


* Odyl. I. iv, ver, 231, + Iliad, iv. ver. 218. and Iliad, xt. 
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other times bitter powders when the effuſion of 
blood required aſtringent qualities. 


Fox uatuaty, it appears by the 1 
accounts of Egypt and the Palla- 
dium, that there was enough of it very early 
in the world, for thoſe images which were 
required in the worſhip of their Gods; but 
there are none mentioned as valuable in Greece 
ſo early, nor was the art eſtabliſhed on its rules 
before Homer. He found it agreeable to the 
worſhip in uſe, and neceſſary for his machinery, 
that his Gods ſhould be cloathed in bodies: 
wherefore he took care to give them ſuch as 
carried the utmoſt perfection of the human 
form; and diſtinguiſhed them from each other 
even in this ſuperior beauty, with ſuch marks 
as were agreeable to each of the Deities. 
This, ſays * Strabo, awakened the concep- 
tions of the moſt eminent ſtatuaries, while 
they ſtrove to keep up the grandeur of that 
idea, which Homer had impreſſed upon the 
imagination, as we read of Phidias con- 
*© cerning their ſtatue of Jupiter.” And becauſe 
they copied their Gods from him in their beſt 
performances, his deſcriptions became the 


by Strabo, J. 8. 
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characters which were afterwards purſued in 
all works of good taſte. Hence came the com- 
mon ſaying of the ancients, ** That either 
„Homer was the only man who had ſeen the 
* forms of the Gods, or the only one who 
* had ſhewn them to men; a paſſage which 
* Madam Dacier wreſts to prove the truth of 
his theology, different from Strabo's accepta- 


» 


tion of it. 


THERE are, beſides what we have ſpoken 
of, other ſciences pretended to be founded in 
him. Thus Macrobius diſcovers that the char 
with which ＋ Jupiter ſays he could lift the 


world, is a metaphyſical notion, that means a 


connexion of all things from the Supreme 
Being to the meaneſt part of the creation. 
Others, to prove him ſkilful in judicial At ro- 
logy, bring a quotation concerning the births of 
+ Hector and Polydamas on the ſame night; 
who were nevertheleſs of different qualifica- 
tions, one excelling in war, and the other in 
eloquence : others again will have him to be 
verſed in Magic“, from his ſtories concerning 
Circe. Theſe and many of the like nature are 


* Dacier, Preface to Homer, + Il. viii. ver. 19. Vid. 
Macrob. de fomn. Scip. l. 1. c. 14. 1 Il. xviil, ver. 252. 


thi 


are 
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interpretations ſtrained or trifling, ſuch as are 
not wanted for a proof of Homer's learning, 
and by which we contribute nothing to raiſe his 
character, while we ſacrifice our judgment to 


him in the eyes of others. 


IT is ſufficient to have gone thus far, in 


ſhewing he was a father of learning, a ſoul 4 
capable of ranging over the whole creation with 9 
an intellectual view, ſhining alone in an age of 1 ; 
obſcurity, and ſhining beyond thoſe who have 9 
had the advantage of more learned ages; leav- i 
ing behind him a work not only adorned with 1 
all the knowledge of his own time, but in 1 
which he has beforehand broken up the foun- 9 
tains of ſeveral ſciences which were brought 4 
nearer to perfection by poſterity : a work which 1 

FH 


ſhall always ſtand at the top of the ſublime 
character, to be gazed at by readers with an £4 
admiration of its perfection, and by writers ; 
with a deſpair that it ſhould ever be emulated 
with ſucceſs *. 


The reader is informed, that the preliminary obſervations of 
the Editor, to prevent a diſproportion in the ſize of the volumes, 
are prefixed to the tranſlation of the Odyſley, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Contention of Achilles and Agamemnon. 


N the war of Troy, the Greeks having ſacked ſome 


of the neighbouring towns, and taken from thence two 
beautiful captives, Chryſeis and Briſeis, allotted the firſt 
to Agamemnon, and the laſt to Achilles. Chryſes, the 
father of Chryſeis, and prieſt of Apollo, comes to the 
Grectan camp to ranſom her; with which the action of 
the poem opens, in the tenth year of the ſiege. The prieſt 
being refuſed and inſolently diſmiſſed by Agamemnon, 
intreats for vengeance from his God, who inflifts a peſti- 
lence on the Greeks, Achilles calls a council, and encou- 
rages Chalcas to declare the cauſe of it, who attributes 
it to the refuſal of Chryſeis. The king being obliged to 
ſend back his captive, enters into a furious conteſt with 
Achilles, which Neſtor pacifies; however, as he had the 
abſolute command of the army, he ſeizes on Briſeis in 
revenge. Achilles in diſcontent witharaws himſelf and 
his forces from the reſt of the Greeks; and complaining 
to Thetis, ſhe ſupplicates Jupiter to render them ſenſible 
of the wrong done to her ſon, by giving victory to the 
Trojans. Jupiter granting her ſuit incenſes Juno, between 
whom the debate runs high, till they are reconciled by 
the addreſs of Vulcan. 


The time of two and twenty days is taken up in this 
book; nine during the plague, one in the council and quar- 
rel of the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's ſtay with the 
Ethiopians, at whoſe return Thetis prefers her petition. 
The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp, then changes to Chry/a, 
and laſtly to Olympus. | 
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NOTES PRELIMINARY. 


T is ſomething ſtrange that of all the commentators upon 
Homer, there is hardly one whoſe principal deſign is to illuf. 
trate the poetical beauties of the author. They are voluminous 
in explaining thoſe ſciences which he made but ſubſervient to his 
poetry, and ſparing only upon that art which conſtitutes his cha- 
rater. This has been occaſioned by the oftentation of men wha 
had more reading than taſte, and were fonder of ſhewing their 
variety of learning in all kinds, than their ſingle underſtanding 
in poetry. Hence it comes to paſs, that their remarks are rather 
philoſophical, hiſtorical, geographical, allegorical, or in ſhort 
any thing rather than critical and poetical, Even the gramma- 
rians, though their whole buſineſs and uſe be only to render the 
words of an author intelligible, are ſtrangely touched with the 
pride of doing ſomething more than they ought. The grand 
ambition of one ſort of ſcholars is to increaſe the number of 
warious leftions ; which they have done to ſuch a degree of obſcure 
diligence, that (as Sir H. Savil obſerved) we now begin to value 
the firſt editions of books as moſt correct, becauſe they have been 
leaſt corrected, The prevailing paſſion of others is to diſcover 
ew meanings in the author, whom they will cauſe to appear 
myſterious purely for the vanity of being thought to unravel him. 
"Theſe account it a diſgrace to be of the opinion of thoſe that pre- 
ceded them; and it is generally the fate of ſuch people who will 
never ſay what was ſaid before, to fay what will never be ſaid 
after them, If they can but find a word, that has once heen 
ſtrained by ſome dark writer, to ſignify any thing different from 
its uſual acceptation; it is frequent with them to apply it con- 
ſtantly to that uncommon meaning, whenever they meet it in a 
clear writer: for reading is ſo much dearer to them than ſenſe, 
that they will diſcard it at any time to make way for a criticiſm, 
In other places where they cannot conteſt the truth of the com- 
mon interpretation, they get themſelves room for diſſertation by 
imaginary amphibologies, which they will have to be deſigned by 
the author, This diſpoſition of finding out different ſignifica- 
tions in one thing, may be the effect of either too much, or too 
little wit: for men of a right underſtanding generally ſee at once 
all that an author can reaſonably mean, but others are apt to fancy 
two meanings for want of knowing one. Not to add, that there 
is a vaſt deal of difference between the learning of a critick, and 


the puzzling of a grammarian. 
I 


N 
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It is no eaſy taſk to make ſomething out of a hundred pedants 
that is not pedantical; yet this he muſt do, who would give a 
tolerable abſtract of the former expoſitors of Homer. The com- 
mentaries of Euſtathius are indeed an immenſe treaſury of the 
Greek learning; but as he ſeems to have amaſſed the ſubſtance of 
whatever others had written upon the author, ſo he is not free from 
ſome of the foregoing cenſures. There are thoſe who have ſaid, 
that a judicious abſtract of him alone might furniſh out ſufficient 
illuſtrations upon Homer. It was reſolved to take the trouble of 
reading through that voluminous work, and the reader may be 
aſſured thoſe remarks that any way concern the poetry, or art of 
the poet, are much fewer than is imagined. The greater part of 
theſe 1s already plundered by ſucceeding commentators, who have 
very little but what they owe to him: and I am obliged to ſay 
even of Madam Dacier, that ſhe is either more beholden to him 
than ſhe has confeſſed, or has read him leſs than ſhe 1s willing to 
own. She has made a farther attempt than her predeceſſors to dif. 
cover the beauties of the poet; though we have often only her 
general praiſes and exclamations, inſtead of reaſons. But her 
remarks all together are the moſt judicious collection extant of the 
ſcattered obſervations of the antients and moderns, as her preface 
is excellent, and her tranſlation equally careful and elegant, 

The chief deſign of the following notes 1s to comment upon 
Homer as a poet; whatever in them is extracted from others is 
conſtantly owned; the remarks of the ancients are generally ſet at 
length, and the places cited; all thoſe of Euſtathius are collected 
which fall under this ſcheme ; many which were not acknowledged 
by other commentators, are reſtored to the true owner; and the 
{ame juſtice is ſhewn to thoſe who refuſed it to others. P. 


Theſe various lectians, ſpoken of by our poet in the beginning 
of this note, are merely the different reports of MSS. our chief 
authorities for conſtituting the text of the ancient writers : and 
the old editions are thoſe for the moſt part, which expreſs theſe 
MSS. with the greateſt fidelity, uncontaminated indeed by the ar- 
bitraryinterpoſition of ignorant unſkilful editors. Whence, how - 
ever, the petulance and abſurdity of our author's remark is ma- 
nifeſt ; who was too fond of ſtepping beyond his province, to 
attack what he called verbal critics. 


And with reſpect to Euſtathius, he appears to have made a 


very inadequate uſe of the authors on Homer, and other Greek 
B 3 
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productions, extant in his time: and very little of what is really 
tmportant, either in grammar or criticiſm not derived from 
Athenzus, and exiſting Scholiafts, will be found in the volumi. 
nous collections of this loquacious commentator, Ep1ToR, 


The plan of this poem is formed upon anger and its ill effects, 
the plan of Virgil's upon pious reſignation and its rewards; and 
thus every paſſion or virtue may be the foundation of the ſcheme of 
an epic poem. This diftintion between two authors who have 
been ſo ſucceſsful, ſeemed neceſſary to be taken notice of, that they 
who would imitate either may not ſtumble at the very entrance, or 
ſo curb their imaginations, as to deprive us of noble morals told 
in a new variety of accidents. Imitation does not hinder inven- 
tion: we may obſerve the rules of nature, and write in the ſpirit 
of thoſe who have beſt hit upon them; without taking the ſame 
track, beginning in the ſame manne?, and following the main of 
their ſtory almoſt ſtep by ſtep; as moſt of the modern writers of 
epic poetry have done after one of theſe great poets. P. 


This ſeems a very different judgment from the paradoxical deci- 
ſion of his great friend and commentator. Theſe are the zhree 
* ſpecies of the epic poem; for its largeſt ſphere is HUMAN 
* ACTION, which can only be conſidered in a moral, a political, 
« or religious view; and theſe (Homer, Virgil, and Milton) the 
* three great MAKERS: for cach of their poems was ſtruck out at 
« a heat, and came to perfection from its firſt eſſay, Here then 
* the grand ſcene was cloſed ; and all further improvements of the 
epic at an end,” Divine Legation, i. p. 287. 4th edition. 


THE 


FIRST BOOK 


OF THE 


FE 1-4 B: 


CHILLES? wrath, to Greece the direful 
ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heav'nly Goddeſs, ſing ! 


. 


Ver, 1.] Quintilian has told us, that from the beginning of 
Homer's two poems the rules of all Exordiums were derived. — 
In pauciſſimis verfibus utriuſque operis ingreſſu, legem Proemiorum 
e non dico ſervavit, ſed conſtituit.” Yet Rapin has been very free 
with this invocation, in his Compariſon between Homer and Virgil; 
which is by no means the moſt judicious of his works. He cavils 
firſt at the Poet's inſiſting ſo much upon the effects of Achilles's 
anger, That it was the cauſe of the woes of the Greeks,” that 
it ** ſent ſo many heroes to the ſhades,” that ** their bodies were 
e left a prey to birds and beaſts,” the firſt of which he thinks had 
been ſufficient, One may anſwer, that the woes of Greece might 
conſiſt in ſeveral other things than in the death of her heroes, which 


was therefore needful to be ſpecified : as to the bodies, he might 


have reflected how great a curſe the want of burial was accounted 
by the ancients, and how prejudicial it was eſteemed even to the 


ſouls of the deceaſed, We have a moſt particular example of the 
B 4 | 
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That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlain ; 
——— 


ſtrength of this opinion from the conduct of Sophocles in his 
Ajax; who thought this very point ſufficient to make the diſtreſs 
of the laſt act of that tragedy, which is extended after the death of 
his Hero, purely to ſatisfy the audience that he obtained the rights 
of ſepulture. Next he objects it as prepoſterous in Homer to 
defire the Muſe to tell him the whole ſtory, and at the ſame time 
to inform her ſolemnly in his own perſon that 'twas the will of Fowe 
which brought it about. But is a poet then to be imagined intirely 
ignorant of his ſubject, though he invokes the Muſe to relate the par- 
ticulars? may not Homer be allowed the knowledge of ſo plain a 
truth, as that the will of God is fulfilled in all things? nor does his 
Corſon ſaying this infer that he informs the Muſe of it, but only 


correſponds with the uſual way of defiring information from ano- 


ther concerning any thing, and at the ſame time mentioning that 


little we know of it in general. What 1s there more in this paſſage? 
«« Sing, O Goddeſs, that wrath of Achilles, which proved ſo per: 
«« nicious to the Greeks: we only know the effects of it, that it 
«« ſent innumerable brave men to the ſhades, and that it was Jove's 
«« will it ſhould be ſo. But tell me, O Muſe, what was the ſource 
« of this deſtructive anger?“ I cannot comprehend what Rapin 
means by ſaying, it is hard to know where this invocation ends, 
and that it is confounded with the narration, which ſo manifeſtly 
begins at Anr3; 5 Ag vis. But upon the whole, methinks the 
French critics play double with us, when they ſometimes repreſent 
the rules of poetry to be formed upon the practice of Homer, and 
at other times arraign their maſter, as if he tranſgreſſed them.— 
Horace has ſaid the exordium of an epic poem ought to be plain 
and modeſt, and inſtances Homer's as ſuch ; and Rapin from this 
very rule will be trying Homer and judging it otherwiſe (for he 
criticiſes alſo upon the beginning of the Odyſſey.) But for a full 
anſwer we may bring the words of Quintilian (whom Rapin him- 
ſelf allows to be the beſt of criticks) concerning theſe propoſitions 
and inyocations of our author, Benewvolum auditorem invocatione 
« dearum quas prefidere vatibus creditum eft, intentum propoſitd rerum 
tc nagnitudine, & dacilem ſummd celeriter eemprehensd, facit. P. 


I, 
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Whoſe limbs unbury*d on the naked ſhore, 5 


Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore : 
— EL men nr 


Ver. 1.] Mw eds its av ο *Axini®>, 

Plutarch obſerves there is a defect in the meaſure of this firſt line 
(I ſuppoſe he means in the Eta's of the patronymick.) This, he 
thinks, the fiery vein of Homer, making haſte to his ſubject, paſt 
over with a bold neglect, being conſcious of his own power and 
perfection in the greater parts; as ſome (ſays he) who make vir- 
tue their ſole aim, paſs by cenſure in ſmaller matters. But per- 
haps we may find no occaſion to ſuppoſe this a negle& in him, if 
we conſider that the word Pelides, had he made uſe of it with- 
out ſo many alterations as he has put it to in Inavizdtw, would ill 
have been true to the rules of meaſure. Make but a dipthong of 
the ſecond Eta and the Iota, inſtead of their being two ſyllables 
(perhaps by the fault of tranſcribers) and the objection is gone. 
Or perhaps it might be deſigned, that the verſe in which he pro- 
feſſes to ſing of violent anger ſhould run off in the rapidity of 
Dactyls. This art he is allowed to have uſed in other places, and 
Virgil has been particularly celebrated for it. P. 


What Plutarch meant, it is not eaſy to diſcover, as he did not 
explain himſelf: the preceding note, however, deſerves the fate 
of the Ajax of Auguſtus: it ſhould fall upon the Hpange. Nothing 
is more common in the Greek poets than the coaleſcence of s « 
into one ſyllable: a licenſe, which even Virgil allows himſelf 
more than once in the word eodem, 


In the firſt edition thus: 


The wrath of Peleus? ſon, the direful ſpring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddeſs, ſing. 
Ver. 3.] This is an imitation of Dacier.—“ Cette colere 
ce pernicieuſe, —qui precipita dans e ſombre royaume de Pluton, 
* les ames genereuſes de tant de heros,” 


Ver. 5.] He had once written, 
— — on the hoſtile ſhore: 
Which was better: as the circumſtance of being unburied in an 


enemy's country would be an additional cauſe of ſorrow to a hea- 
then in thoſe days. 
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Since great Achilles and Atrides ſtrove, 
Such was the ſov'reign doom, and ſuch the 
will of Jove ! 


Mr. Travers almoſt equals in majeſty, and in fimplicity exceeds, 

our poet in this couplet : 

While dogs and every vulture of the plain, 

Found a rich banquet in the heaps of ſlain, 
And Tickell's verſion is more agreeable to the ſpirit of his author 
here than Pope's : 

Whilſt in promiſcuous heaps their bodies lay 

A feaſt for dogs and every bird of prey. 
J ſhall give now, as on many future occaſions, a literal copy of the 
original in equal compaſs ; not as a proper and complete verfion by 
any means, but as the only method of notifying to the Engliſh 
reader the deviations, the omiſſions, the amplifications, the addi- 
tions, and the embelliſhments of our poet. 

And made them ſpoils of every dog and fowl : 


where the general word every is very emphatical, and is deſigned 
to point out their utterly abandoned and defenceleſs ſtate, ſo as to 
be ſecure from no animals, however ſmall, and feeble, and irreſolute. 
I would, therefore, propoſe the following 4empt : 

Whoſe limbs, defenceleſs and neglected, lay 

To every dog, and every fowl, a prey. 
Our poet ſeems indebted to Ogilby for his epithets : 

Dewvouring vultures on their bodies prey'd, 

And greedy dogs. 
Maynwaring renders thus ; and not contemptibly : 


Whoſe limbs in Phrygian plains extended lay, 

Expos'd to dogs and rav'nous birds of prey. 
Ver. 7.] It is obvious from a compariſon of all the other 
tranſlators, that our author was indebted to Hobbes for the 
rhymes of this couplet : | 

Whilſt the two Princes of the army frove, 


King Agamemnon and Achilles ftout : 
That fo it ſhould be was the will of Fove. 


In this exordium, and in ſimilar paſſages of narrative and ſimple 


1 
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Declare, O Muſe! in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from whatgoitended 


9 


poWr? 5 10 


deſcription, a verſion like Pope's infinitely exceeds, in my opi- 
nion, any blank tranſlation that could be given. Rhyme is ſuch 
a decoration, as a poetical ſubjet in this caſe ſeems abſolutely 
to require, 

Ver. 8. Will of Jove.] Plutarch in his treatiſe of reading poets, 
interprets A in this place to ſignify Fate, not imagining it con- 
ſiſtent with the goodneſs of the ſupreme being, or Jupiter, to con- 
trive or practice any evil againſt men, Euſtathius makes [Will] 
here to refer to the promiſe which Jupiter gave to Thetis, that he 
would honour her ſon by ſiding with Troy, while he ſhould be 
abſent, But to reconcile theſe two opinions, perhaps the meaning 
may be, that when Fate had decreed the deſtruction of Troy, Ju- 
piter having the power of incidents to bring it to paſs, fulfilled 
that decree by providing means for it. So that the words may 
thus ſpecify the time of aftion from the beginning of the poem, in 
which thoſe incidents worked, till the promiſe to Thetis was ful- 
filled, and the deſtruction of Troy aſcertained to the Greeks by 
the death of Hector. However it is certain that this poet was not 
an abſolute fataliſt, but ſtill ſuppoſed the power of Jove ſuperior : 
for in the fixteenth Iliad, we ſee him deſigning to fave Sarpedon, 
though the Fates had decreed his death if Juno had not interpoſed. 
Neither does he exclude free-will in men; for as he attributes the 
deſtruction of the heroes to the will of Jove in the beginning of 
the Iliad, ſo he attributes the deſtruction of Ulyſſes's friends to 
their owr folly in the beginning of the Odyſles : 

Adra rae TOtripyow araclanyorw covTe. | wo 

The true interpretation of the paſſage in queſtion is not ob- 
vious. I underſtand the poet as follows: But the will of Jove 
te was all this time accompliſbing. He had decreed the deſtruction 
* of Troy, which was brought forwards by this very mean, the 
e quarrel between the chiefs; a circumſtance, that appeared very 
likely to impede, and even fruſtrate, the grand event. For the 


e reſentment, occaſioned by the death of Patroclus, was fatal to 
Hector, and in him to Troy.“ 
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Latona's ſon a dire contagion ſpread, 


And heap'd the camp with mountains of the 
dead 3 


Ver. 9. Declare, O Muſe.] It may be queſtioned whether the 
firſt period ends at Au 0 bree gνν, and the interrogation to the 
Muſe begins with Ez eb d 7% t. - Or whether the period does 
not end till the words, & AE, with only a ſingle interro- 
gation at Ti r &p owe de ? I ſhould be inclined to favour 
the former, and think it a double interrogative, as Milton ſeems 


to have done in his imitation of this place at the beginning ot 
Paradiſe Loft. 


ay firſt what cauſe 


Mov'd our grand parents, &c. And juſt after, 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt? 


Beſides that I think the propoſition concludes more nobly with the 
ſentence, Such was the will of Fove. But the latter being followed 
by moſt editions, and by all the tranſlations I have ſeen in any 
language, the general acceptation is here complied with, only 
tranſpoſing the line to keep the ſentence laſt: and the next verſes 
are ſo turned as to include the double interrogation, and at the 
ſame time do juſtice to another interpretation of the words EZ & q; ra, 
Ex quo tempore; which makes the date of the quarrel from whence 
the poem takes its riſe. Chapman would have ex ue underſtood of 
Jupiter, from whom the debate was ſuggeſted ; but this claſhes 
with the line immediately following, where he aſks, what God in- 
ſpired the contention ? and anſwers, it was Apollo. P. 


The futility of this criticiſm, mentioned at the beginning of 
the note, has been already noticed by Clarke: and this will of 
Jove is farther explained in book xv. ver. 713. 


Ver. 10.] The uniformity of grammar required ſprang. 
Ver. 11. Latona's fon. ] Here the author, who firſt invoked 


the Muſe as the Goddeſs of Memory, vaniſhes from the reader's 
view, and leaves her to relate the whole affair through the poem, 
whoſe preſence from this time diffuſes an air of majeſty over the 
relation. And left this ſhould be loſt to our thoughts in the 


continuation of the ſtory, he ſometimes refreſhes them with a new 
invocation at proper intervals. Erftathins, 


l. | BOOK I, HOMER's ILIAD. 13 
The king of men his rev'rend prieſt defy'd, 


e And for the king's offence the people dy'd. 

For Chry ſes ſought with coſtly gifts to gain 15 ö 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain. { 
„ # Suppliant the venerable father ſtands, | 
„ | Apollo's awful enſigns grace his hands: 
4 By theſe he begs ; and lowly bending down, 
: Extends: the ſceptre and the laurel crown. 20 


ũ—d!— —̃ꝛ — ñ—‚4—ꝑä—mi em —— 


His obligations in this couplet are due to Dryden : 


For this the God @ ſwift contagion ſpread 
Amid the camp, where heaps on heaps lay dead. 


4 But Tickell in general profits more by his illuſtrious predeceſſor 
than our Poet. 

Ver. 14.] An edifying reflexion, engrafted on the original, and 
derived from Horace: 
delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi: 
And ſubjects rue the madneſs of their kings. 
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e One couplet of Tickell's in this paragraph is but little inferior to 

f Tope | | 
5 Hence ſwift contagion, by the god's commands, 
"k Swept through the camp, and thinn'd the Grecian bands. 1 
. Ver. 16.] This turn of the paſſage our poet derived from 
f Chapman, a little further on in the ſpeech of Chryſes: 

f For theſe fit preſents to diſſolve, the ranſomeable chaine 


Of my lov'd daughter's ſervitude. 
Ver. 17.) He has not done much more than alter the rhymes 


d of Dryden: 

MN Suppliant before the Grecian chiefs he , 

„ Aruful, and arm'd with ex/igns of the God. 

E Ver. 20. The ſceptre and the laurel crown.) There is ſomething 
e exceedingly venerable in this appearance of the prieſt. He comes 
* with the enſigns of the God he belonged to; the laurel crown, now 


£ carried in his hand, to ſhew he was a ſuppliant; and a golden 
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He ſued to all, but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother-kings, of Atreus' royal race. 
Ye kings and warriors! may your vows be 

crown'd, 

And Troy's proud walls lie level with the 
ground. 

May Jove reſtore you, when your toils are 
o'er, 25 

Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore. 


ſceptre, which the ancients gave in particular to Apollo, as they 
did a ſilver one to the moon, and other ſorts to the planets. — 
Euftathius, F. 
Ver. 23. Ye kings and warriors, |] The art of this ſpeech is 
remarkable. Chryſes conſiders the conſtitution of the Greeks be- 
fore Troy, as made up of troops partly from kingdoms and partly 
from democracies: wherefore he begins with a diſtinction which 
comprehends all. After this, as Apollo's prieſt, he prays that they 
may obtain the two bleſſings they had moſt in view, the conqueſt of 
Troy, and a ſafe return. Then, as he names his petition, he offers 
an extraordinary ranſom ; and concludes with bidding them fear the 
God if they refuſe it; like one who from his office ſeems to foreſce 
their miſery, and exhorts them to ſhun it. Thus he endeavours to 
work by the art of a general application, by religion, by intereſt, 
and the inſinuation of danger. This is the ſubſtance of what 
Euſtathius remarks on this place; and in purſuance to his laſt obſer- 
vation, the epithet averging is added to this verſion, that it may 
appear the prieſt foretells the anger of his God, P. 


The ſuperiour delicacy, grace, and elegance of Pope to the 
other tranſlators, cannot be better exemplified, than by a compariſon 
of this ſpeech with their's. 


Ver. zo.] Our poet here, and above in v. 18, omits an image 


of his original, which he might eaſily have preſerved by writing 
thus ; 


And dread Far- Phœbus, ſon of Jove, 
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But oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 

And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again ; 

If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 

And dread avenging Phoebus, ſon of Jove. zo 
The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 

The prieſt to rev*rence, and releaſe the fair. 


6 Not ſo Atrides : He, with kingly pride, 

: Repuls'd the ſacred Sire, and thus reply'd : 
Hence on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile 

plains, 35 

y Nor aſk, preſumptuous, what the king detains ; 

1 Mr. Travers has thus rendered, with great ſucceſs: 

_ To Phoebus, ſon of Jove, your rev'rence ſhow ; 

y The God who bends the far-deſtroying bow. 

h Ver. 31.] Ogilby and Chapman alone, of all the rhyming 

* tranſlators, are true to their author. The former is not con- 

1 temptible : 


Straight all the Greeks, as one, their voices give, 
The prieſt to honour, and his gifts receive, 


Ver. 33. He wwith pride repuls d.] It has been remarked in honour 
| of Homer's judgment, and the care he took of his reader's morals, 
4 that where he ſpeaks of evil actions committed, or hard words given, 
he generally characteriſes them as ſuch by a previous expreſſion. 
This paſſage is given as one inſtance of it, where he ſays the re- 


Y pulſe of Chryſes was a proud injurious action in Agamemnon : 
: and it may be remarked, that before his heroes treat one another 
1 with hard language in this book, he ſtill takes care to let us know 
by they were under a diſtraction of anger. Plutarch, of reading 

Poets. . 
C Ver. 3;.] He took from Dryden this aukward phraſe, hence 
8 on thy life ; and has very inadequately repreſented his original, when 


Chapman and Ogilby had already done more juſtice to their author. 
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Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 
Nor truſt too far thoſe enſigns of thy God. 
Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain; 
And pray*rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead 
in vain 3 40 
Till time ſhall rifle ev'ry youthful grace, | 
And age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 


'The verſion of the latter is not to be deſpiſed : 


Be ſure, old dotard, thee I never meet 

Here ling'ring, or reviſiting our fleet, 
Homer ſays theſe Hips, not theſe plains : but our author could not 
keep his thoughts from Dryden: 

Nor dare to tread this interdicted ſtrand. 
The remainder of this ſpeech is nobly poetical in our tranſlator : 
but he has followed Dryden in miſrepreſenting the original in 
verſe 44. | 

*Till then my royal bed ſhe ſhall attend, 

And, having firſt adorn'd it, late aſcend. 
Mr. Cowper thus exhibits the complete ſenſe ; but, for once, with- 
out force, elegance, or animation : 

From her native country far, 

In Argos, in my palace, ſhe ſhall ply 

'The loom, and ſhall be partner of my bed. 

The author of the traveſty, who is very vulgar and odiouſly 

licentious, might take a hint from our tranſlator : but 1 forbear to 
quote him, 


Ver. 41.] Till time ſhall rifle ew'ry youthful grace, 
And age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 
In daily Iabours of the loom employ'd, 
Or doom d to deck the bed fhe once enjoy d. 
The Greek is dr, which ſignifies either making the bed, or 
partaking it. Euſtathius and Madam Dacier inſiſt very much upon 
its being taken in the former ſenſe only, for fear of preſenting a 
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In daily labours of the loom employ'd, 

Or doom'd to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy'd. 
Hence then; to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 45 
Far from her native foil, and weeping fire. 


The trembling prieſt along the ſhore return'd, 
And in the anguiſh of a father mourn'd. 


looſe idea to the reader, and of offending againſt the modeſty of 
the Muſe, who is ſuppoſed to relate the poem. This obſervation 
may very well become a biſhop and a lady: but that Agamemnon 
was not ſtudying here for civility of expreflion, appears from the 
whole tenor of his ſpeech; and that he deſigned Chryſeis for more 
than a ſervant maid, may be ſeen from ſome other things he ſays of 
her, as that he preferred her to his Queen Clytæmneſtra, &c. the 
imprudence of which confeſſion, Madam Dacier herſelf has elſe- 
where animadverted upon. Mr. Dryden, in his tranſlation of this 
book, has been juſter to the royal paſſion of Agamemnon, though 
he has carried the point ſo much on the other ſide, as to make him 
promiſe a greater fondneſs for her in her old age than in her youth, 
which indeed is hardly credible, 


Mine ſhe ſhall be, till creeping age and time 

Her bloom have wither'd, and deſtroy'd her prime; 
Till then my nuptial bed ſhe ſhall attend, 

And having fr adorn'd it, late aſcend. 

This for the night; by day the web and loom, 
And homely houſehold taſks ſhall be her doom, 


Nothing could have made Mr. Dryden capable of this miſtake, but 
extreme haſte in writing ; which never ought to be imputed as a 
fault to him, but to thoſe who ſuffered ſo noble a genius to lie un- 
der the neceſſity of it. P. 


Ver. 47. The trembling prieſt.) We may take notice here, 
once for all, that Homer is frequently eloquent in his very ſilence. 
Chryſes ſays not a word in anſwer to the inſults of Agamemnon, but 
walks penſively along the ſhore: and the melancholy flowing of 
the verſe admirably expreſſes the condition of the mournful and 
deſerted father. 
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Diſconſolate, not daring to complain, 

Silent he wander'd by the ſounding main: o 

Till, ſafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 

The God who darts around the world his rays. 
O Smintheus ! ſprung from fair Latona's line, 

Thou guardian pow'r of Cilla the divine, 54 

Thou ſource of light! whom Tenedos adores, 

And whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chryſa's 

ſhores : 

If e'er with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, 

Or fed the flames with fat of oxen ſlain ; 

God of the ſilver bow ! thy ſhafts employ, 

Avenge thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy. 60 


Theſe are imperfe&t rhymes. Maynwaring is much cloſer to 
his original, and without exception, if ſlightly corrected : 
The trembling prieſt his dreadful voice obey'd ; 
By the loud fore in ſilent paſſion ſtray'd, 


Or we may thus adjuſt our poet : 


The trembling prieſt along the ſhore recedes ; 
His breaſt with all a father's anguiſh bleeds. 

Ver. 50.] Tickell, I think, is more ſucceſsful on this occaſion, 
in expreſſing with more magnificence of language the ſonorous ma- 
jeſty of his original: 

Silent he asd, amid the deafening roar 
Of tumbling billows, on the lonely ſhore. 
Ver. 51.] This ignoble extraneous thought is from Dryden: 
ſecure at length he ſtood. 
Or it might be ſuggeſted, indeed, by Chapman's verſion : 
—— the prieſt, trod off with haſte and feare : 
And, walking ſilent, till he felt, farre off his enemies eare. 


Ver. 56.] A ſmall variation would have rendered this verſe 
more appropriate : 


to 


on, 


rſe 
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Thus Chryſes pray d: The fav'ring pow'r 
attends, 

And from Olympus? lofty tops deſcends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound ; 
Fierce as he mov'd, his filver ſhafts reſound. 
Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, 65 
And gloomy darkneſs roll'd about his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 
And hiſſing fly the feather'd fates below. 


And whoſe bright preſence g/ads thy Chryſa's ſhores, 


Ver. 61. The fav'ring pow'r attends. | Upon this firſt prayer 
in the poem, Euſtathius takes occaſion to obſerve, that the poet is 


careful throughout his whole work to let no prayer ever fall intirely 
which has juſtice on its fide; but he who prays either kills his 


enemy, or has ſigns given him that he has been heard, or his friends 
return, or his undertaking ſucceeds, or ſome other viſible good 
happens. So inſtructive and uſeful to life has Homer made his 
fable. P. 


Ver. 62,] He might eaſily have kept cloſer to his original: 
And from Olympus' tops in wrath deſcends, 


Tickell is more ſucceſsful in this inſtance : 
Apollo heard his injur'd ſuppliant's cry; 
Down ruſh'd the vengeful warrior from the ſky. 

Ver. 67. He twang'd his deadly bow.) In the tenth year of the 
fiege of Troy, a plague happened in the Grecian camp, occaſioned 
perhaps by immoderate heats and groſs exhalations. At the intro- 
duction of this accident Homer begins his poem, and takes occa- 
ſion from it to open the ſcene of action with a moſt beautiful alle- 
gory. He ſuppoſes that ſuch afflictions are ſent from Heaven for 
the puniſhment of our evil actions; and becauſe the ſun was a prin- 
-Cipal inſtrument of it, he ſays it was ſent to puniſh Agamemnon for 
deſpiſing that God, and injuring his prieſt. Erftathius, P. 


Chapman has: 


His filver bow zwang d. 
C2 
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On mules and dogs th' infection firſt began; 
And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. . 


And Dryden : 
His bow wang'd, 
Ogilby is very faithful; and his ſecond verſe, which Maynwa- 
ring has adopted as I give it, by the tranſpoſition of one word 
becomes excellent : 


Far from the fleet he ſate, a ſhaft lets go; 
The twang was dreadful of his filver bow. 


Ver. 68.] This elegant periphrafis is from Dryden: 
And feather'd fates among the mules and ſumpters ſent. 


Ver. 69. Mules and dogs. ] Hippocrates obſerves two things of 
plagues; that their cauſe is in the air, and that different animals 
are differently touched by them, according to their nature or nou- 
riſnment. This philoſophy Spondanus refers to the plague here 
mentioned. Firſt, the cauſe is in the air, by reaſon of the darts 
or beams of Apollo. _ Secondly, the mules and dogs are faid to 
die ſooner than the men ; partly becauſe they have by nature a 
quickneſs of ſmell, which makes the infection ſooner perceivable ; 
and partly by the nouriſhment they take, their feeding on the earth 
with prone heads making the exhalation more eaſy to be ſucked in 
with it. Thus has Hippocrates, ſo long after Homer writ, ſub- 
ſcribed to his knowledge in the riſe and progreſs of this diſtemper. 
There have been ſome who have referred this paſſage to a religious 
ſenſe, making the death of the mules and dogs before the men to 
point out a kind of method of providence in puniſhing, whereby 
it ſends ſome previous afflictions to warn mankind, ſo as to make 
them ſhun the greater evils by repentance. This Monſieur Dacier, 
in his notes on Ariftotle's art of poetry, calls a remark perfectly 
fine and agreeable to God's method of ſending plagues on the 
Ægyptians, where firſt horſes, aſſes, &c. were ſmitten, and after- 


wards the men themſelves. * 


Heraclides Ponticus, in his moſt elegant treatiſe on the Allego- 
ries of Homer, remarks, that the moſt accurate obſervations of 
phyſicians and philoſophers, unite in teſtifying the commencenfent 
of peſtilential diſorders to be exhibited in the havoc of * | 


animals, 
I 


I, 


7 
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For nine long nights, thro? all the duſky air 
The pyres thick-flaming ſhot a diſmal glare. 
But e'er the tenth revolving day was run, 
Inſpir'd by Juno, Thetis' god-like ſon 


Dryden has, 
Th' eſſay of rage, on faithful dogs the next; 


which though our poet has not imitated here, I have no doubt from 
his perfect knowledge of all Dryden's works, and his undeviating 
attention to all his movements, that the beginning of this verſe 
reminded him of another paſſage in that illuſtrious maſter, which 
furniſht the rhymes of the preſent couplet : 

Th' effay of bloody feaſts on brutes began, 

And after forg'd the ſword to murder mar : 
juſt as Virgil keeps his eye perpetually fixed on Lucretius ; and, 
even where no correſpondent ſentiment 1s diſcoverable, adopts the 
expreſſion and pauſes of his predeceſſor. A ſingle inſtance may not 
be unacceptable to the learned reader. In that ſweet paſſage, lib. i. 
ver. 253. Lucretius ſays, 

At nitidz ſurgunt fruges, ramique vireſcunt 

Arboribus: creſcunt ipſæ, fætuque gravantur: 


And Virgil in his laſt eclogue, on a ſubject wholly unconnected, 
parodies, as it were, the latter verſe: 
teneriſque meos incidere amores 
Arboribus; creſcent illæ, creſcetis amores. 
Ver. 72.] In the firſt edition it was: 
The fres thick-flaming. 
And our poet ſeems to have caſt his eye on Maynwaring : 
And funeral piles with di/mal blazes flam'd. 

Ver. 74. Thetis' god-like fon convenes à council. ] On the tenth 
day a council is held to inquire why the Gods were angry ? Plu- 
tarch obſerves, how juſtly he applies the characters of his perſons 
to the incidents; not making Agamemnon but Achilles call this 
council, who of all the kings was moſt capable of making obſerva- 
tions upon the plague, and of foreſeeing its duration, as having 
been bred by Chiron to the ſtudy of phyſick, One may mention 


6.3 
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Conven'd to council all the Grecian train; 7 
For much the goddeſs mourn'd her heroes lain. 

Th”? aſſembly ſeated, riſing o'er the reſt, 
Achilles thus the king of men addreſt: 

Why leave we not the fatal Trojan ſhore, 
And meaſure back the ſeas we croſt before? 80 
The plague deſtroying whom the ſword would 

ſpare, 


"Tis time to ſave the few remains of war. 


alſo a remark of Euſtathius in purſuance to this, that Juno's advi- 
ſing him in this caſe might allude to his knowledge of an evil 
temperament in the air, of which ſhe was Goddeſs. P. 


Homer only ſays that Juno ſuggeſted it to his mind ; and 
our poet borrowed his expreſſion from Dacier: ** Achille, inſoirs 
par la deefſe Funon.” 

Ver. 79. Why leave awe not the fatal Trojan ſhore, &c.] The 
artifice of this ſpeech (according to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in 
his ſecond diſcourſe, yi io xamariomwinwy) is admirably carried on 
to open an accuſation againſt Agamemnon, whom Achilles ſuſpects 
to be the cauſe of all their miſeries. He directs himſelf not to the 
Aſſembly, but to Agamemnon ; he names not only the plague but 
the war too, as having exhauſted them all, which was evidently 
due to his family, He leads the Augurs he would conſult, by 
pointing at ſomething lately done with reſpect to Apollo. And 
while he continues within the guard of civil expreſſion, ſcattering 
his inſinuations, he encourages thoſe who may have more know- 
ledge to ſpeak out boldly, by letting them ſee there is a party made 
for their ſafety ; which has its effect immediately in the following 
ſpeech of Chalcas, whoſe demand of protection ſhows upon whom 
the offence is to be placed. P. 


Ver. 81.] Mr. Travers has happily repreſented the propriety 
of the original, which is loſt in our poet, whoſe rhymes alſo are 
vicious: 

If Greece can fly from death's promiſcuous woe; 
Here ſweeps the plague, and there the Trojan foe. 


| 
] 
( 
] 
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But let ſome prophet, or ſome ſacred ſage, 
Explore the cauſe of great Apollo's rage ; 

Or learn the waſteful vengeance to remove, 85 
By myſtic dreams, for dreams deſcend from Jove. 
If broken vows this heavy curſe have laid, 
Let altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 

So Heav'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 
And Pheœbus dart his burning ſhafts no more. go 


Ver, 86. By my/tic dreams.) It does not ſeem that by the word 
&14peFoa0; an interpreter of dreams is meant, for we have no hint 
of any preceding dream which wants to be interpreted, We may 
therefore more probably refer it to ſuch who uſed (after perform- 
ing proper rites) to lie down at ſome ſacred place and expect a 
dream from the Gods upon any particular ſubje& which they de- 
fired, That this was a practice among them, appears from the 
Temples of Amphiaraus in Bœotia and Podalirius in Apulia, where 
the inquirer was obliged to ſleep at the altar upon the ſkin of the 
beaſt he had ſacrificed, in order to obtain an anſwer, It is in 
this manner that Latinus in Virgil's ſeventh book goes to dream 
in the temple of Faunus, where we have a particular deſcription 
of the whole cuſtom. Strabo, lib. xvi. has ſpoken concerning 
the Temple of Jeruſalem as a place of this nature; “where (ſays 
he) the people either dreamed for themſelves, or procured ſome 
« good dreamer to do it.” By which it ſhould ſeem he had read 
ſomething concerning the viſions of their prophets, as that which 
Samuel had when he was ordered to ſleep a third time before the 
ark, and upon doing ſo had an account of the deſtruction of Eli's 
houſe ; or that which happened to Solomon, after having ſacrificed 
before the ark at Gibeon. The ſame author has alſo mentioned 
the Temple of Serapis in his ſeventeenth book, as a place for re- 


ceiving oracles by dreams, P, 
Ver. 89.] Ogilby is accurate, but groveling : 
If lambs or goats may an atonement make, 
And he from us this heavy judgment take. 


4 
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He ſaid, and fat: when Chalcas thus reply'd: 
Chalcas the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide, 
That ſacred ſeer, whoſe comprehenſive view 
'The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew : 
Upriſing ſlow, the venerable ſage 95 
Thus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age. 

Belov'd of Jove, Achilles! wouldſt thou know 
Why angry Phœbus bends his fatal bow? 


BOOK 1, 


And I ſuppoſe the burning afts might be ſuggeſted by Chapman's : 
avert his fervent eye. 
Ver. 92.] Our poet is too conciſe for his original ; which is 


exhibited ſimply, and not inelegantly, in Hall's tranſlation from 
the French, printed at London, 1581 : 


The preſent times he knewe ful wel, the paſt he not forgot, 
Of ſuche as were to come he wiſt, what was the ſecrete lot; 
This onely was the prophet he, for to direct their wayes, 

The Greekes did chooſe in this exploite ; and ſagely thus he ſayes. 


This introduction, however, to the ſpeech of Chalcas, is uncom- 
monly elegant, and throughout this book a competition with Dry- 
den ſeems to have rouſed all the powers of our tranſlator. 


Ver. 96.] He ſhould have written : 
% Thus pale the prudence:“ 
as in numberleſs other inſtances. And the original ſays merely, 
as Mr. Cowper renders : 
He, prudent, them admoniſhing replied ; 
ſo that zhe venerable ſage is from Dryden : 
The reverend prieſt in graceful act aroſe ; 
and the reſt from a hint in Dacier : 


« 11 parla, en ces termes, qui marquoient ſa prudence et ſa ſageſſe. 


Ver. 97. Below'd of Fove, Achilles !] Theſe appellations of 
praiſe and honour, with which the Heroes in Homer ſo frequently 
ſalute each other, were agreeable to the ſtyle of the ancient times, 
as appears from ſeyeral of the like nature in the ſcripture, Mil- 
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Firſt give thy faith, and plight a prince's word 
Of ſure protection, by thy pow'r and ſword. 100 
For I muſt ſpeak what wiſdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the great, reveal. 
Bold is the taſk, when ſubjects grown too wile, 
Inſtruct a monarch where his error lies; 

For tho* we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 105 
"Tis ſure, the mighty will revenge at laſt. 


ton has not been wanting to give his poem this caſt of antiquity, 
throughout which our firſt parents almoſt always accoſt each other 
with ſome title, that expreſſes a reſpe& to the dignity of human 
nature, 


Daughter of god and man, immortal Eve 
Adam, Earth's hallow'd mould of God inſpir d. 
Offspring of heaven and earth, and all earth's Lord, &c, 


Our tranſlator is unhappy in this ſpeech of Chalcas, which partly 
perverts, and partly ſuppreſſes, the original. Mr. Travers is more 
ſucceſsful in one part; though even he has not ſhewn his ſkill in 
preſerving the indire dexterity of Homer. 


I gueſs my ſpeech the monarch's rage will bring ; 

And how ſhall ſubjects truſt an angry king? 

Tho? he, perhaps, no blaze of paſſion ſhews, 

Fierce in his mind the dark reſentment glows. 
Pope's rhymes are from Dryden : 

Wouldft thou the ſeeds deep ſown of miſchief &ow, 

And why provek'd Apollo bends his bow ? 


Ver. 102.] This is formed upon Dryden, who treads, in this 
ſpeech and elſewhere, very cloſely on Chapman's ſteps : 


For I ſhall tell wzgrateful truths. 

Maynwaring is faithful: 

And ſtill unequal is a ſubject's ſtrife, 

Match'd with a monarch who commands his liſe: 
For though he ſeems his anger to digeſt, 

He keeps the rancour in his mindful breaſt, 
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To whom Pelides. From thy inmoſt ſoul 
Speak what thou know'ſt, and ſpeak without 
controul. 
Ev*n by that God I ſwear, who rules the day, 
To whom thy hands the vows of Greece con- 
vey, 110 


And whoſe bleſt oracles thy lips declare; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 

No daring Greek of all the num'rous band, 
Againſt his prieſt ſhall lift an impious hand: 
Not ev'n the chief by whom our hoſts are led, 115 
The king of kings, ſhall touch that ſacred head. 


Ver. 107] None of the tranſlators acquit themſelves amiſs in 
this ſpeech of Achilles, but Pope greatly ſurpaſſes all; not, how- 
ever, without obligation to the following couplet of Dryden : 


To ſpeak what Phcebus has inſpir'd zhy ſou! 
For common good; and ſpeak without coutroul, 


Ver. 111.] He follows Dryden; 
That while my noſtrils draw zhis vital air, 
None ſhall preſume to violate thoſe bands, 
Or touch thy perſon with z»hallow'd hands. 


Ver. 115. Not ev'n the Chief.] After Achilles had brought in 
Chalcas by his dark doubts concerning Agamemnon, Chalcas, 
who perceived them, and was unwilling to be the firſt that named 
the King, artfully demands a protection in ſuch a manner, as con- 
firms thoſe doubts, and extorts from Achilles this warm and parti- 
cular expreſſion. That he would protect him even againſt Aga- 
*« memnon,*”* (who, as he ſays, is zow the greateſt man of Greece, 


to hint that at the expiration of the war he ſhould be again reduced 
to be barely King of Myczne.) This place Plutarch takes notice 


of as the firſt in which Achilles ſhews his contempt of ſovereign 
authority, P. 
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Encourag'd thus, the blameleſs man replies; 
Nor vows unpaid, nor ſlighted ſacrifice, 
But he, our chief, provok'd the raging peſt, 
Apollo's vengeance for his injur'd prieſt. 120 
Nor will the God's awaken'd fury ceaſe, 
But plagues ſhall ſpread, and fun'ral fires in- 

creale, 

Till the great king, without a ranſom paid, 
To her own Chryſa ſend the black-ey'd maid. 


Ver. 117. The blameleſs.] The epithet apuwwr, or blameleſs, 
is frequent in Homer, but not always uſed with ſo much propriety 
as here. The reader may obſerve that care has not been wanting 
thro* this tranſlation, to preſerve thoſe epithets which are peculiar 
to the author, whenever they receive any beauty from the circum- 
ſtances about them; as this of 6/amele/s manifeſtly does in the 
preſent paſſage. It is not only applied to a prieſt, but to one who 
being conſcious of the truth, prepares with an honeſt boldneſs to 
diſcover it. FP. 


In the firſt edition: 
The blameleſs prieſ replies, 
exactly to the original, but altered on account of v. 120. 
Ver. 118.] This verſe is a modification of Dryden's : 
Nor hecatomb unſlain, ar wows unpaid : 
but no leſs obligation appears to Ogilby : 


The blameleſs prophet boldly then replies; 
Not for neglected wows, nor ſacrifice. 


Ver. 120.] Here Dryden has Chapman's expreſſion, which I 
ſuppoſed our poet to borrow above at verſe 16. 


He keeps the damſel captive in his chain, 


Ver. 123.] Thus Maynwaring : 


Till proſp'rous gales, no bribe or ranſom paid, 
To longing Chryſes bear the black-ey*d maid. 


4 
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Perhaps, with added ſacrifice and pray'r, 1; 


The prieſt may pardon, and the God may ſpare, 
The prophet ſpoke; when with a gloomyfrown 
The monarch ſtarted from his ſhining throne ; 
Black choler fill'd his breaſt that boil'd with ire, 
And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the living fire. 130 
Augur accurſt ! denouncing miſchief ſtill, 
Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 


Ver. 128.] Homer ſays only, he roſe up; 


but Dryden : 
Uptarting from his throne, the king of men. 
Ver. 129.] This is a languid line, I prefer Tickell; 
Diſdain and vengeance in his boſom riſe, 
Lour in his brows, and ſparkle in his eyes, 
Or Travers: 
Dark in his breaſt the ſtormy paſſions riſe; 
Fire ſhoots in flaſhes from his glaring eyes. 


Our poet conſulted Ogilby: | 
His breaſt with choler burnt. 


Ver. 131. Augur accurſt!] This expreflion is not merely 
thrown out by chance, but proves what Chalcas ſaid of the King 
when he aſked protection, “ That he harboured anger in his 
heart,” For it aims at the prediction Chalcas had given at Aulis 
nine years before, for the ſacrificing his daughter Iphigenia. 
Spondanus. 

This, and the two following lines, are in a manner repetitions 
of the ſame thing thrice over. It is left to the reader to conſider 
how far it may be allowed, or rather praiſed for a beauty, when 
we conſider with Euſtathius that it is a moſt natural effect of anger 
to be full of words, and inſiſting on that which galls us. We 
may add, that theſe reiterated expreſſions might be ſuppoſed to be 
thrown out one after another, as Agamemnon is ſtruck in the con- 
fuſion of his paſſion, firſt by the remembrance of one prophecy, 
and then of another, which the ſame man had uttered againſt him. P. 
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Still muſt that tongue ſome wounding meſſage 


bring, 
And ſtill thy prieſtly pride provoke thy king? 
For this are Phcebus? oracles explor'd, 135 


To teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord ? 
For this with falſehoods is my honour ſtain'd, 
Is Heav'n offended, and a prieſt profan'd ; 
Becauſe my prize, my beauteous maid I hold, 
And heav'nly charms prefer toproffer'd gold? 140 
A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 
Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with every 
grace. 

Not half ſo dear were Clytemneſtra's charms, 
When firſt her blooming beauties bleſt my arms. 


This ſpeech of Agamemnon, though not ſo cloſe as in ſome of 
the other tranſlators, is nobly executed, and leaves nothing to 
regret in a verſion at leaſt equal to the original, 


Ver. 137.] His original runs literally thus: 


That hence the God far-darting ſends theſe woes, 

Becauſe the ſplendid ranſom I refus'd 

Of your Chryſeis : 
ſo that Dryden was the director of our poet: 

Now Phcebus is provet'd, his rites and laws 

Are in his prieft profan d; and I the cauſe : 

Since I detain a flave my ſov'reign prize, 

And ſacred gold, your idol-god, deſpiſe. 
And it is curious to obſerve, what a variety of excurſions Dryden 
has made in his tranſlation, for the purpoſe of exerting his ſpleen 
againſt the prie/thood. 

Ver. 143. Not half fo dear were Clytamneſtra's charms.] Aga- 

memnon having heard the charge which Chalcas drew. up againſt 


30 HOME R's ILIA D. BOOK 1, 
Yet if the Gods demand her, let her ſail ; 145 


Our cares are only for the publick weal : 
Let me be deem'd the hateful cauſe of all, 
And ſuffer, rather than my people fall. 

The prize, the beauteous prize, I will reſign, 
80 dearly valu'd, and ſo juſtly mine. 150 
But ſince for common good J yield the fair, 
My private loſs let grateful Greece repair ; 
Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 

Inſatiate king (Achilles thus replies) TH 
Fond of the pow'r, but fonder of the prize 


him in two particulars, that he had affronted the prieft, and refuſed 
to reſtore his daughter; he offers one anſwer which gives ſoftening 
colours to both, that he loved her as well as his Queen Clytzm- 
neſtra for her perfections. Thus he would ſeem to ſatisfy the fa- 
ther by kindneſs to his daughter, to excuſe himſelf before the 
Greeks for what is paſt, and to make a merit of yielding her, and 
ſacrificing his paſſion for their ſafety. 
Ver. 146.] This rhyme is very vicious. Thus Chapman: 
I rather wiſh the aveale 
Of my lov'd armie, than the death. 


An unexceptionable couplet may be made from a mixture ot 


Maynwaring : 
Yet, if the Gods demand, Iyield the fair; 
The public weal is my ſuperiour care, 


Ver. 155. Inſatiate king. ] Here, where this paſſion of anger 
grows loud, it ſeems proper to prepare the reader, and prevent his 
miſtake in the character of Achilles, which might ſhock him in 
ſeveral particulars following. We ſhould know that the poet ra- 
ther ſtudied nature than perfection, in the laying down his cha- 
raters, He reſolved to ſing the conſequences of anger; he con- 
fidered what virtues and vices would conduce moſt to bring his 
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Would'ſt thou the Greeks their lawful prey 
ſhou'd yield, 

The due reward of many a well-fought field ? 

The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriours lain, 

We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain : 160 


—— — —— —  —— — 


moral out of the fable; and artfully diſpoſed them in his chief 
perſons after the manner in which we generally find them ; making 
the fault which moſt peculiarly attends any good quality, to reſide 
with it. Thus he has placed pride with magnanimity in Agamem- 
non, and craft with prudence in Ulyſſes. And thus we mult take 
his Achilles, not as a mere heroick diſpaſſioned character, but as 
compounded of courage and anger; one who finds himſelf almoſt 
invincible, and aſſumes an uncontrouled carriage upon the ſelf- 
conſciouſneſs of his worth; whoſe high ſtrain of honour will not 
ſuffer him to betray his friends, or fight againſt them, even when 
he thinks they have affronted him; but whoſe inexorable reſent- 
ment will not let him hearken to any terms of accommodation, — 
Theſe are the lights and ſhades of his character, which Homer 
has heightened and darkened in extremes; becauſe on the one fide 
valour is the darling quality of epic poetry; and on the other, 
anger the particular ſubject of this poem. When characters thus 
mixed are well conducted, though they be not morally beautiful 
quite through, they conduce more to the end, and are ill poe- 
tically perfect. 

Plutarch takes occaſion from the obſervation of this conduR in 
Homer, to applaud his juſt imitation of nature and truth, in repre- 
ſenting virtues and vices intermixed in his Heroes : contrary to the 
paradoxes and ſtrange poſitions of the Stoicks, who held that no 


vice could conſiſt with virtue, nor the leaſt virtue with vice. Plat. 
de aud. poetis. P. 


Ogilby is unpoetical, but cloſe to his author: 
To this /ZEacides; Oh! thou the moſt 
Renown'd, and yet the greedieſt of the hoſt : 
ſo that our poet ſeems to have been regulated by Dryden: 


To this the fierce Theſſalian prince replied, 
O firſt in power, but paſſing all in pride. 
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But to reſume whate'er thy av'rice craves, 
(That trick of tyrants) may be borne by ſlaves. 
Yet if our chief for plunder only fight, 
The ſpoils of Ilion ſhall thy loſs requite, 
Whene'er, by Jove's decree, our conqu'ring 
pow'rs 165 
Shall humble to the duſt her lofty tow'rs. 
Then thus the king. Shall I my prize reſign 
With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine ? 
Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, 
Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. 170 


Ver. 161.] This is wide of the original, to which moſt of 
the other tranſlators have adhered, Mr. Travers thus: 
Can we reſume each private warrior's right, 
And part anew the vaſt rewards of fight ? 


but our poet, as uſual, followed Dryden : 
Which 70 reſume were both unjuſt and baſe : 
Not to be borne but by @ ſerwile race. 
Very 163.] There is nothing of this in his original. The 
following correction would make the tranſlation faithful: 


T hou then indulge a tender parent's prayer: 
The ſpoils of Ilion ſhall thy loſs repair. 


Ver. 166.] He might have rendered exactly, and, perhaps, 
with ſuperiour vigour of verſification, thus: 
Whene'er, by Jove's decrees, our pow'rs d:/troy, 
And lay in duſt the awell-built walls of Tray. 
Ver. 167.] He borrows his rhymes from Dryden: 
Pretend not, mighty man, that what is mine, 
Controll'd by thee, I zamely ſhould gn. 
Shall I releaſe the prize I gain'd by right 
In taken towns, and many a bloody fight. 
Ver. 169. Great as thou art, and like a God in fight.) The 
words in the original are Se, AN Ulyſſes is ſoon after 
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At thy demand ſhall I reſtore the maid ? 

Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid ; 

Such as a king might aſk ; and let it be 

A treaſure worthy her, and worthy me. 

Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim, 75 
This hand ſhall ſeize ſome other captive dame. 
The mighty Ajax ſhall his prize reſign, 
Ulyſſes' ſpoils, or ev'n thy own be mine. 

The man who ſuffers, loudly may complain ; 


And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. 180 


called Ag, and others in other places. The phraſe of divine or 
god-like is not uſed by the poet to ſignify perfection in men, but 
applied to conſiderable perſons upon account of ſome particular 
qualification or advantage, which they were poſſeſſed of far above 
the common ftandard of mankind. 'Thus it is aſcribed to Achilles 
on account of his great valour, to Ulyſſes for his preheminence in 
wiſdom; even to Paris for his exceeding beauty, and to Clytzm- 
neſtra for ſeveral fair endowments. P. 


Ver. 172. Firf let the juſt equivalent.) The reaſoning in point 
of right between Achilles and Agamemnon ſeems to be this.— 
Achilles pleads that Agamemnon could not ſeize upon any other 
man's captive without a new diſtribution, it being an invaſion o 
private property, On the other hand, as Agamemnon s power 
was limited, how came it that all the Grecian captains would ſub- 
mit to an illegal and arbitrary action? I think the legal pretence 
for his ſeizing Briſeis muſt have been founded upon that law, 
whereby the commander in chief had the power of taking what 
part of the prey he pleaſed for his own ufe : and he being obliged 
to reſtore what he had taken, it ſeemed but juſt that he ſhould 
have a ſecond choice. P. 

Ver. 175.] This thought, not in the original, he owed to 
Dryden : 

Elſe I, aſſure thy ſoul, by /ov'reign right, 


Will feize thy captive in thy own deſpight. 
Vor. I, D r 28 
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But this when time requires—lIt now remains 
We launch a bark to plow the watry plains, 
And waft the ſacrifice to Chryſa's ſhores, 
With choſen pilots, and with lab'ring oars. 
Soon ſhall the fair the ſable ſhip aſcend, us; 
And ſome deputed prince the charge attend ; 
This Creta's king, or Ajax ſhall fulfill, 
Or wiſe Ulyſſes ſee perform'd our will; 
Or, if our royal pleaſure ſhall ordain, 
Achilles? ſelf conduct her o'er the main; 190 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The God propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. 

At this, Pelides frowning ſtern, reply'd: 
O tyrant, arm'd with inſolence and pride | 

EY 


Ver. 179.] Dryden thus: 


Then ſoftly murmur, or aloud complain; 
Rage as you pleaſe, you ſhall reſiſt in var, 


Ver. 185.] Our poet has an eye to Ogilby's tranſlation here : 
Let fair Chryſeis the tall Pip aſcend, 
And there ſome nobler pilot her attend. 


Ver. 189.] He was miſled by Dryden, into this perverſion of 
the original, which 1s neatly and fully expreſſed by Mr, Travers : 

Then to the deck the fair Chryſeĩs bring, 
The charge of Ajax, or of Creta's king; 
Be grave Ulyſſes, or be thou, the guide, 

Fierce as thou art, unrivall'd in thy pride: 
Aton'd by thee let Heav'n propitious grow, 
And the fell ſhaft of vengeance ceaſe” to glow. 


Dryden is: 
In Creta's king, or Ithacus, or, if / phaſe, in thee, 
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Inglorious flave to int'reſt, ever join'd 195 
With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind 

What gen'rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambuſh, or ſhall lift the ſword ? 
What cauſe have I to war at thy decree ? 

The diſtant Trojans never injur'd me : 200 
To Phthia's realms no hoſtile troops they led, 
Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed; 

Far hence remov'd, the hoarſe-reſounding main, 
And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 
Whoſe fruitful ſoil luxuriant harveſts grace, 205 
Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 
Hither we ſail'd, a voluntary throng, 
Tavenge a private, not a publick wrong: 
What elſe to Troy th' aſſembled nations draws, 
But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe ?210 


Ver. 195.] This ſavours of Dacier: Qui n' avez que de wils 
interets en vuè.— May the rhymes be corrected thus? 
To gain inglorious, and 10 fraud inclin d; 
Unſeemly paſſions for a royal mind! 
Ver. 196.] This is not in the original; one line of which is 
feebly expanded by the tranſlator into three, Thus Homer: 


O! cloth'd in impudence! of greedy ſoul! 


Ver. 201.] This part of the ſpeech is moſt beautifully tranſ. 
lated, There is a poctical complexion in Chapman's verſion here; 
— Phthia, whoſe boſome flowes 
With corne and people, never felt empaire of his increaſe 
By their invaſion : hils enow, and farre-reſounding ſeas 


Powre out their ſhades and deepes between, 
D 2 
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Is this the pay our blood and toils deſerve ; 

Diſgrac'd and injur'd by the man we ſerve ? 

And dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away, 

Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day ; 

A prize as ſmall, O tyrant! match'd with 
thine, 215 


As thy own actions if compar'd to mine. 


Ver. 211.] No true rhymes can have the ſame terminations, 
Ver. 213. And dar thou threat to ſnatch my prize aqway, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day.] 


The anger of theſe two Princes was equally upon the account of 
women, but yet it is obſervable that they are conducted with a 
different air. Agamemnon appears as a lover, Achilles as a war- 
tiour: the one ſpeaks of Chryſeis as a beauty whom he valued 
equal to his wife, and whoſe merit was too conſiderable to be eaſily 
reſigned; the other treats Briſeis as a ſlave, whom he is concerned 
to preſerve in point of honour, and as a teſtimony of his glory, — 
Hence it is that we never hear him mention her but as his peil, the 
reward of war, the gift the Grecians gave him, or the like expreſ- 
fions : and accordingly he yields her up, not in grief for a miſtreſa, 
whom he loſes, but in ſullenneſs for an injury that is done him. 
This obſervation is Madam Dacier's, and will often appear juſt as 
we proceed farther. Nothing 1s finer than the moral ſhown us in 
this quarrel, of the blindneſs and partiality of mankind to their 
own faults: the Grecians make a war to recover a woman that was 
raviſhed, and are in danger to fail in the attempt by a diſpute 
about another. Agamemnon while he is revenging a rape, com- 
mits one; and Achilles while he is in the utmoſt fury himſelf, re- 
proaches Agamemnon for his paſſionate temper. | P. 


Conformable to the ſpirit of this remark are the lines of 
Horace, epiſt. 1. 2. 


Seditione, dolis, ſcelere, atque libidine, et ira, 
Iliacos intra muros peccatur, et extra: 


In ſtrifes and plots, rebellion, luſt, and rage, 
Trojans and Greeks with equal zeal engage. 
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his original, which ſeveral of the tranſlators, on account of it's 


37 

Thine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 

Tho' mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 

Some trivial preſent to my ſhips I bear, 

Or barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 220 

But know, proud monarch, I'm thy flave no 
more; | 

My fleet ſhall waft me to Theſſalia's ſhore. 

Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 

What ſpoils, what conqueſts ſhall Atrides gain? 


— 
Ver. 215.] He has ſubſtituted this for a different thought in 


ambiguity, have agreed to omit : thus repreſented by Hobbes: „ 
And, when the city Troy we ſhall have got, F 
Your ſhare will great, mine little be, therein : b 
but I prefer Mr. Cowper's acceptation of the paſſage, with the 
old commentators: 
I never gain, what Trojan town ſoe'er 4 
We ranſack, half thy booty: 4 
as Chapman alſo underſtood it. 2 
Ver. 218.] He profited by Dryden: 2 
Tho? mine are firſt in fight to force he prey; 
And laſt ſuſtain zhe Jabours of the day. 
Homer only ſays : 
And yet my hands conduct the greateſt ſhare 
Of furious war : 
and verſe 216 is the mere invention of our tranſlator. The next 
rhymes are bad, 
Ver. 221.] This contraction is vulgar. Thus: 
But know, proud kirg my fleet to Phthia*s ſhore 
Shall fraight convey me, now thy ſlave no more. 
Ver. 223.] More exactly thus: 


93 
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To this the King: Fly, mighty warriour ! 
fly, 225 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. 
There want not chiefs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
And Jove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right. 
Of all the kings (the Gods diſtinguiſh'd care) 
70 pow'r ſuperiour none ſuch hatred bear: 230 


T hen ſee, inglorious on the Trojan plain, 
What ſpoils, what wealth thy greedy hands ſhall gain, 


Ver. 225. Fly, mighty warriour.] Achilles having threatened 
to leave them in the former ſpeech, and ſpoken of his warlike ac- 
tions; the poet here puts an artful piece of ſpite into the mouth of 
Agamemnon, making him opprobriouſly brand his retreat as a 
flight, and leſſen the appearance of his courage, by calling it the 
love of contention and ſlaughter, P 


Ver. 226.] This fine addition to the original he formed upon 
Dryden's verſion : 


We need not ſuch a friend, nor fear we ſuch a foe. 
Ver. 227. ] Our author traces the ſteps of his maſter in poetry: 


There will got wan? to follow me in figbr, 
Jove will aſſiſt, and Jove aſſert my right. 


Ver. 229. . Kings, the Gods diftirguiſh'd care.] In the original 
it is AzorpsÞs%;, or nur by Fove, Homer often uſes to call his 
kings by ſuch epithets as Aeſweic, born of the Gods, or AwrpeQits, 
bred by the Gods; by which he points out to themſelves, the offices 
they were ordained for; and to their people, the reverence that 
ſhould be paid them. Theſe expreſſions are perſectly in the exalted 
ſtyle of the eaftern nations, and correſpondent to thoſe places of 
holy ſcripture where they are called Gods, and the ſors of the moſt 
| High. P, 

Thefe epithets in the poets of antiquity were ſuggeſted by the 
power of kings, and their opportunities of /erwice to mankind ; re- 
ſembling in theſe reſpects the omnipotent givers of good things: Nie, 
OwTapts sds: Od, O. 325. 
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Strife and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 


And wars and horrours are thy ſavage joy. 

If thou haſt ſtrength, *twas Heaven that ſtrength 
beſtow'd, 

For know, vain man ! thy valour is from God. 

Haſte, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpeed 
away, 235 

Rule thy own realms with arbitrary ſway : 

I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy ſhort-liv'd friendſhip, and thy groundleſs 


hate. 
Go, threat thy earth-born myrmidons ; but here 


Tis mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to 
fear. 240 


Know, if the God the beauteous dame demand, 


My bark ſhall waft her to her native land ; 


Homer ſays literally : 
To me moſt odious of Jove-nurtur'd kings: 
but Dryden: 
But thou V all the Kings (his care below) ——, 
Ver. 232.] This reſembles Dryden: 
Debates, diſſentions, uproars are thy joy. 
The following rhymes are vicious. 
Ver. 242.] This alſo ſavours of Dryden: 
The ſhip Hall wwaft her to her wiſh'd abode: 
who followed Chapman: 
— he ſhall go; 
My ſhips and friends all cat her home. 
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But then prepare, imperious Prince ! prepare, 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: 
Even in thy tent I'll ſeize the blooming prize, 24; 
Thy lov'd Briſeis with the radiant eyes. 


Hence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe 
the hour, 


Thou ſtood'ſt a rival of imperial pow'r ; 

And hence to all our hoſt it ſhall be known, 
That kings are ſubject to the Gods alone. 250 
Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt, 
His heart ſwell'd high, and labour'd in his 
breaſt. | 


Ver. 249.] This couplet is an injudicious expanſion of the 
original, and in ſome meaſure an inconſiſtency ; as Achilles was a 
king like himſelf, Ogilby is undignified, but repreſents his author 
very faithfully, I ſhall give his couplet with a trivial correction: 

That all from this example may beware 
Thus to diſpute, and haughtily compare, 

Ver. 251.] In this deſcription the contraſt between rage and 
reaſon is engrafted on the original from Dryden, 

Moreover, Homer ſays fimply : 

He ſpake, and grief aroſe to Peleus ſon : 
but Dacier has: 
« Achille, penetre de douleur et de rage. 
Beſides, our poet has borrowed his rhymes from Ogilby: 
Achilles then with extream grief appreſt, 
Felt mighty ſtrugglings in his manly 6reaft : 
and the reader, after ſeeing a plain repreſentation of Homer, will, 


perhaps, be gratified by obſerving how cloſely our poet keeps by 
the fide of Dryden: 


He ſaid ; 


LP 
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Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd, 
Now fir'd by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd : 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly 


{word, 255 
Force thro? the Greeks, and pierce their haughty 
Lord ; 


This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to controul, 

And calm the riſing tempeſt of his ſoul. 

Juſt as in anguiſh of ſuſpence he ſtay'd, 

While half unſheath'd appear'd the glitt'ring 
blade, 260 


Pelides deep vexation felt : 
His heart deliberates in his ſavage breaſt : 
and thus Dryden amplifies ; 
At this th” impatient hero ſourly ſmil'd; 
His heart impetuous in his boſom boil'd, 
And juſtled by two tides of equal ſway, 
Stood for a while /a/pended in his way; 
Betwixt his rea/on and his rage untam'd ; 
One awhiſper'd /oft, and one aloud reclaim'd. 
That only counſell'd to the ſafer fide ; 
This to the ſword his ready hand apply'd, 
Ver. 253.] Thus, with better rhymes: 
Diſtracting thoughts by turns his mind engage, 
Now cool'd by reaſon, and now fir'd by rage. 
Ver. 260.] Homer ſays : He was drawing his ſword :* 
but Dryden: 
| Half ſhone his falchion, and ha/f-/earhed it ſtood ; 
after Ogilby : 
His ſword half out. 
But our poet was thinking of Dryden's Cecilia: 
And half-un/heath'd the ſhining blade. 
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Minerva ſwift deſcended from above, 

Sent by the * ſiſter and the wife of Jove ; 

(For both the princes claim'd her equal care) 
Behind ſhe ſtood, and by the golden hair 
Achilles ſeiz'd; to him alone confeſt; 26; 
A ſable cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. 

He ſees, and ſudden to the Goddeſs cries, 


Known by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes. 


Ver. 261, Minerva fwift deſcended from above.) Homer ha. 
ving by degrees raifed Achilles to ſuch a pitch of fury, as to make 
him capable of attempting Agamemnon's life in the council, Pallas 
the Goddeſs of wiſdom deſcends, and being ſeen only by him, pulls 
him back in the very inſtant of execution, He parleys with her 
awhile, as imagining ſhe would adviſe him to proceed ; but upon 
the promiſe of ſuch a time wherein there ſhould be a full repara- 
tion of his honour, he ſheaths his ſword in obedience to her. She 
aſcends to Heaven, and he being left to himſelf, falls again upon 
his general with bitter expreſſions. The allegory here may be al. 
lowed by every reader to be unforced : the prudence of Achilles 
checks him in the raſneſt moment of his anger, it works upon him 
unſeen to others, but does not entirely prevail upon him to deſiſt 
till he remembers his own importance, and depends upon it that 
there will be a neceſſity of their courting him at any expence into 
the alliance again. Having perſuaded himſelf by ſuch reflections, 
he forbears to attack his general; but thinking that he ſacrifices 
enough to prudence by this forbearance, lets the thoughts of . 
vaniſh from him; and no ſooner is wiſdom gone, but he falls into 
more violent reproaches for the gratification of his paſſion, All 
this is a moſt beautiful paſſage, whoſe moral is evident, and ge- 
nerally agreed on by the commentators, P. 


Ver. 266.] This is an addition to his author from Dryden: 
Juſt as in act he ſtood, in clouds intauin'd i 
Ver. 268. Known by the flames that ſparkle from her cyet.] They 
who carry on this allegory after the moſt minute manner, refer this 


* Juno, 


1s 
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Deſcends Minerva in her guardian care, 
A heav'nly witneſs of the wrongs I bear 270 
From Atreus {on ? Then let thoſe eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. 


to the eyes of Achilles, as indeed we muſt, if we entirely deſtroy 
the bodily appearance of Minerva. But what poet deſigning to 
have his moral ſo open, would take pains to form it into a fable? 
In the proper mythological ſenſe, this paſſage ſhould be referred to 
Minerva; according to an opinion of the ancients, who ſuppoſed 
that the Gods had a peculiar light in their eyes. That Homer was 
not ignorant of this opinion, appears from his uſe of 1t in other 
places, as when in the third Ihad Helena by this means diſcovers 
Venus: and that he meant it here, is particularly aſſerted by He- 
liodorus, in the third book of his Æthiopick hiſtory, © The Gods, 
« ſays he, are known in their apparitions to men by the fixed glare 
« of their eyes, or their gliding paſſage through air without mov- 
« ing their feet; theſe marks Homer has uſed from his knowledge 
« of the Ægyptian learning, applying one to Pallas, and the 
« other to Neptune.” Madam Dacier has gone into the contrary 
opinion, and blames Euſtathius and others, without overthrowin 

theſe authorities, or aſſigning any other reaſon, but that it was 
not proper for Minerva's eyes to ſparkle, when her ſpeech was 
mild. F. 


He follows here the generality of editors and tranſlators. 
Thus Maynwaring, for example: | 
He knew the goddefs by her ſparkling eyes : 


but I prefer Tickell's acceptation, which is mentioned alſo by 
ſeveral of the old interpreters ; 


Sudden he turn'd, and ſtarted with ſurpriſe ; 
Rage and revenge flaſh'd dreadful in his eyes. 


Ver. 272.] This is not formed from Homer, but from Dryden: 


Cam'f thou, celeſtial, to beho/d my wrongs ? 
To wiew the vengeance, which to crimes belongs? 


who followed Chapman, not himſelf unobſerved by our poet: 
Then witnef/e, with it, my revenge. 
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Forbear ! (the progeny of Jove replies) 

To calm thy fury I forſake the ſkies : 

Let great Achilles, to the Gods refign'd, 235 

To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind. 

By awful Juno this command is giv'n; 

The king and you are both the care of Heav'n. 

The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 

But ſheath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. 280 

For I pronounce (and truſt a heav'nly pow'r) 

Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour, 

When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms 
implore, 

And bribe thy friendſhip with a boundleſs ſtore. 

Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway, 28; 

Command thy paſſions, and the Gods obey. 

To her Pelides. With regardful ear 

Tis juſt, O Goddeſs | I thy dictates hear. 

Hard as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs : 

Thoſe who revere the Gods, the Gods will 
bleſs. 290 
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Ver. 273.] For theſe four verſes, Homer has only, 


I came to quell thy rage, wouldſt thou obey 
From Heaven : | 


ſo that our tranſlator adjuſted his movements by Dryden: 
J come t calm thy turbulencg of mind, 
If rraſar will reſume her ſov'reign fray : 

who conſulted Chapman: 
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He ſaid, obſervant of the blue-ey'd maid ; 
Then in the ſheath return'd the ſhining blade. 
The Goddeſs {wift to high Olympus flies, 
And joins the ſacred ſenate of the ſkies. 

Nor yet the rage his boiling breaſt forſook, 295 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. 
O monſter | mix'd of inſolence and fear, 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer ! 


I come from heaven to ſee 
Thy anger ſettled : if thy ſoule will uſe her ſoveraigntie 


In fit reflection. 
Ver. 292.] Tickell and Travers are more accurate. Thus 
the latter: 
Thus ſpoke the chief, obſequious to her word: 
Then graſp'd the hilt, and ſheath'd the mighty ſword, 


Ogilby's couplet, with little correction, is good and faithful: 


Then on be ſilver hilt he laid his hand, 
And ſheath'd his dreadful ſword at ber command. 


Ver. 294.] So Dryden: 
And mix'd among 7he ſenate of the Gods, 


Ver. 295.] The rhyme will be rectiſied by altering the tense, 
in writing for/akes and breaks, 

This ſpeech our tranſlator has executed with incomparable ſpirit, 
But Homer ſays only: He did not ſuppreſs his rage :*”* fo that 
our poet follows Dryden : 


The fire ſhe fann'd with greater fury burn'd, 


Ver. 298. Thou dog in forehead, | It has been one of the ob- 
jections againſt the manners of Homer's heroes, that they are abu- 
five, Monſ. de la Motte affirms in his diſcourſe upon the Tliad, 
that great men differ from the vulgar in their manner of expreſſing 
their paſſion; but certainly in violent paſſions {ſuch as thoſe of 
Achilles and Agamemnon) the great are as ſubject as any others to 
theſe ſallies; of which we have frequent examples both from hif- 
tory and experience. Plutarch, taking notice of this line, givos 
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When wert thou known in ambuſh'd fights to 
dare, 

Or nobly face the horrid front of war ? 300 

Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 

Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 

So much *tis ſafer thro? the camp to go, 

And rob a ſubject, than deſpoil a foe. 

Scourge of thy people, violent and baſe! zo; 

Sent in Jove's anger on a laviſh race, 
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it as a particular commendation of Homer, that, he conſtantly. 


*« affords us a fine lecture of morality in his reprehenſions and prai- 
« ſes, by referring them not to the goods of fortune or the body, 
but thoſe of the mind, which are in our power, and for which 
« we are blameable or praiſe-worthy. Thus, ſays he, Agamem- 
* non 1s reproached for impudence and fear, Ajax for vain brag- 
« ging, Idomeneus for the love of contention, and Ulyſſes does 
* not reprove even Therſites but as a babbler, though he had ſo 
* many perſonal deformities to object to him. In like manner 
„ alſo the appellations and epithets with which they accoſt one ano- 
& ther, are generally founded on ſome diſtinguiſhing qualification 
te of merit, as wviſe Ulyſſes, Hector equal to Jove in wiſdom, Achilles 
te chief glory of the Greeks,” and the like. Plutarch of reading 
Poets. P. 


Ver. 299. In ambuſb' d fights to dare.) Homer has magnified th 
ambuſh as the boldeſt manner of fight. They went upon thoſe 
parties with a few men only, and generally the moſt daring of the 
army, on occaſions of the greateſt hazard, where they were there- 
fore more expoſed than in a regular battle. "Thus Idomeneus 1n 
the thirteenth book, expreſsly tells Meriones, that the greateſt 
courage appears in this way of ſervice, each man being in a man- 
ner ſingled out to the proof of it. Eaſlathius. P. 


Ver. 300.] This noble verſe excites a regret for the imperfec- 
tion of the rhymes, and their too great reſemblance to thoſe of the 
preceding couplet, 
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Who loſt to ſenſe of gen'rous freedom paſt, 
Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy laſt, 
Now by this ſacred ſceptre, hear me ſwear, 
Which never more ſhall leaves or bloſſoms 
bear, 310 


Ver. 309. Now by this ſacred ſceptre.] Spondanus in this place 
blames Euſtathius, for ſaying that Homer makes Achilles in his 
paſſion ſwear by the firſt thing he meets with: and then aſſigns (as 


from himſelf) two cauſes, which the other had mentioned ſo plainly 


before, that it is a wonder they could be overlooked, The ſub- 
ſtance of the whole paſſage in Euſtathius, is, that if we confider 
the ſceptre ſimply as wood, Achilles after the manner of the an- 
cients takes in his tranſport the firſt thing to ſwear by; but that 
Homer himſelf has in the proceſs of the deſcription aſſigned reaſons 
why it is proper for the occaſion, which may be ſeen by conſider- 
ing it ſymbolically. Firſt, That as the wood being cut from the 
tree will never reunite and flouriſh, ſo neither ſhould their amity 
ever flouriſh again, after they were divided by this contention, — 
Secondly, That a ſceptre being the mark of power, and ſymbol of 
juſtice, to ſwear by it might in effect be conſtrued ſwearing by the 
God of power, and by juſtice itſelf ; and accordingly it is ſpoken 
of by Ariſtotle, 3. I. Polit. as a uſual ſolemn oath of kings. 


I cannot leave this paſſage without ſhewing, in oppoſition to 
ſome moderns who have criticiſed upon it as tedious, that it has 
been eſteemed a beauty by the ancients, and engaged them in its 
imitation, Virgil has almoſt tranſcribed it in his 12 En. for the 
ſceptre of Latinus. | | 


« Ut ſceptrum hoc (ſceptrum dextra nam forte gerebat) 
« Nunquam fronde levi fundet virgulta nec umbras ; 

« Chm ſemel in ſylvis imo de ſtirpe reciſum, 

« Matre caret, poſuitque comas & brachia ferro : 

« Olim arbos, nunc artificis manus zre decoro 

&* Inclufit, patribuſque dedit geſtare Latinis.“ 


But I cannot think this comes up to the ſpirit or propriety of Homer, 
notwithſtanding the judgment of Scaliger, who decides for Virgil, 
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Which ſever'd from the trunk (as I from thee) 

On the bare mountains left its parent tree; 

This ſceptre, form'd by temper'd ſteel to prove 

An enſign of the delegates of Jove, 

From whom the pow'r of laws and juſtice 
ſprings : 315 

(Tremendous oath | inviolate to kings) 


By this I ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, ſhe ſhall call in vain. 


upon a trivial compariſon of the wording in each, I. 5. cap. 3. Poet. 
It fails in a greater point than any he has mentioned, which is, that 
being there uſed on occaſion of a peace, it has no emblematical 
reference to diviſion, and yet deſcribes the cutting of the wood and 
its incapacity to bloom and branch again, in as many words as 
Homer, It is borrowed by Valerius Flaccus in his third book, 
where he makes Jaſon ſwear as a warriour by his ſpear, 


«« Hanc ego magnanimi ſpolium Didymaonis haſtam, 

« Ut ſemel eſt avulſa jugis a matre perempta, 

«« Quz neque jam frondes virides neque proferet umbras, 
% Fida miniſteria & duras obit horrida pugnas, . 

«« Teſtor.” 


And indeed, however he may here borrow ſome expreſſions from 
Virgil, or fall below him in others, he has nevertheleſs kept to 


Homer in the emblem, by introducing the oath upon Jaſon's grief 


for ſailing to Colchis without Hercules, when he had ſeparated 
him from the body of the Argonauts to ſearch after Hylas. To 
render the beauty of this paſſage more manifeſt, the alluſion is 
inſerted (but with the feweſt words poſlible) in this tranſlation. P. 


Theſe are the rhymes of Chapman, Ogilby, Dryden, and 
Maynwaring. 


Ver, 317. As from thee. | An addition to the original, al- 
lauded to in the tranſlator's note. 
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When fluſh'd with ſlaughter, Hector comes to 
ſpread 


The purpled ſhore with mountains of the dead, 
Then ſhalt thou mourn th' affront thy madneſs 
gave, 
Forc'd to deplore, when impotent to ſave: 
Then rage in bitterneſs of ſoul, to know 
This act has made the braveſt Greek thy foe. 
He ſpoke; and furious hurl'd againſt the 
ground 325 
His ſceptre ſtarr'd with golden ſtuds around. 
Then ſternly filent fat. With like diſdain, 


The raging king return'd his frowns again. 
— — 
Ver. 319.] For this lofty couplet, Homer has merely, 
When many fall by murderous Hector's hands: 
but our poet kept to Dryden: 
When Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 
His conqu' ring arms, with corps to ſtreau the field. 
Ver. 321.] Theſe four verſes are expanded from Dryden: 
Then ſhalt thou mourn thy pride, and late confeſs 
My wrongs repented, when tis paſt redreſs, 
The original only ſays: 
Then ſhalt thou fret thine inmoſt ſoul, 
Griev'd that thou honourd'ſt not the beſt of Greeks, 

Ver. 324. Thy raſoneſs made the braveſt Greek thy foe.) If ſelf. 
praiſe had not been agreeable to the haughty nature of Achilles, yet 
Plutarch has mentioned a caſe, and with reſpe& to him, wherein it 
is allowable. He ſays that Achilles has at other times aſcribed his 
ſucceſs to Jupiter, but it is permitted to a man of merit and figure 


who is injuriouſly dealt with, to ſpeak frankly of himſelf to thoſe 


who are forgetful and unthankful. P, 
Vor, I. E 
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To calm their paſſion with the words of age, 
Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage, 3zo 
Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion {kill'd, 
Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips diſtill'd: 
Two generations now had paſt away, 


Wiſe by his rules, and happy by his ſway ; 


Ver. 330.] This is alike contrary to nature and his original. 
He had a good example in Ogilby : 


Then /arted Neſtor up. 
And he ſhould have written : 
Quick from his ſeat farts np the Pylian ſage. 
Ver. 332.] From Dryden : 
Wards, feveet as honey, from his mouth diftilPd. 


But he might have expreſſed his original with perfect accuracy at 
the expence of no greater ambiguity, than ſuch as perpetually ap- 
pears in Engliſb poetry from a defect of thoſe terminations, charac- 
teriſtic of ca/es, in the ancient languages; thus: 

His lips more ſweet than honey words diſtill'd. 
Ogilby is neat : 

Sweeter than honey was his fluent tongue. 

Ver. 333. Two generations.| The commentators make not 
Neſtor to have lived three hundred years (according to Ovid's opi- 
nion;) they take the word ya: not to ſignify a century or age of 
the world; but a generation, or compaſs of time in which one ſet 
of men flouriſh, which in the common computation is thirty years; 
and accordingly is here tranſlated as much the more probable. 


From what Neſtor ſays in this ſpeech, Madam Dacier computes 
the age he was of at the end of the Trojan war. The fight of 
the Lapithz and Centaurs fell out fifty-five or fifty- ſix years before 
the war of Troy: the quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles hap- 
pened in the tenth and laſt year of that war. It was then fixty- 
five or ſixty- ſix years fince Neſtor fought againſt the Centaurs ; he 
was capable at that time of giving counſel ; ſo that one cannot ima- 
gine him to have been under twenty : from whence it will appear 
that he was now almoſt arrived to the concluſion of his third age, 
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Two ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 335 
And now th' example of the third remain'd. 
All view'd with awe the venerable man 
Who thus with mild benevolence began: 
What ſhame, what woe is this to Greece! 
what joy 
To 'Troy's proud monarch, and the friends of 
Troy 340 
— AER | 


and about fourſcore and five, or fourſcore and fix years of age. P. 


Ver. 334.] This fine verſe is our tranſlator's own invention : 
and ſo verſe 337. The couplet, however, from it's turn and pauſes, 
ſeems to be an improvement on Maynwaring : 


Two generations in that realm were dead, 
Born in his reign, and by his precepts bred. 


Ver. 339. What ſhame.] The quarrel having riſen to its higheſt 
extravagance, Neſtor the wiſeſt and moſt aged Greek is raiſed to 
quiet the princes, whoſe ſpeech 1s therefore framed entirely with 
an oppoſite air to all which has been hitherto ſaid, ſedate and in- 
offenſive. He begins with a ſoft affectionate complaint, which he 
oppoſes to their threats and haughty language ; he reconciles their 
attention in an awful manner, by putting them in mind that they 
hear one whom their fathers and the greateſt heroes had heard with 
deference. He fides with neither, that he might not anger any one, 
while he adviſes them to the proper methods of reconciliation ; and 
he appears to ſide with both while he praiſes each, that they may 
be induced by the recollection of one another's worth to return to 
that amity which would bring ſucceſs to the cauſe. It was not 
however conſiſtent with the plan of the poem, that they ſhould 
entirely be appeaſed, for then the anger would be at an end, which 
was propoſed as the ſubje&t of the poem. Homer has not there- 
fore made this ſpeech to have its full ſucceſs; and yet that the 
eloquence of his Neſtor might not bethrown out of character by its 
proving unavailable, he takes care that the violence with which the 
diſpute was managed ſhould abate immediately upon his ſpeaking ; 

| E 2 
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That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern debate 
The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. 
Young as ye are, this youthful heat reſtrain, 
Nor think your Neſtor's years and wiſdom vain. 
A Godlike race of heroes once I knew, 345 
Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view ! 
Lives there a chief to match Pirithous? fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Ceneus? deathleſs name; 
Theſeus, endu'd with more than mortal might, 


Or Polyphemus, like the Gods in fight? 350 
| ———_—_— — 


Agamemnon confeſſes that all he ſpoke was right, Achilles 
promiſes not to fight for Briſeis if ſhe ſhould be ſent for, and the 
council diſſolves, 


It is to be obſerved that this character of authority and wiſdom 
in Neſtor, is every where admirably uſed by Homer, and made to 
exert itſelf through all the great emergencies of the poem. As he 
quiets the princes here, he propoſes that expedient which reduces 
the army into their order after the ſedition in the ſecond book. 
When the Greeks are in the utmoſt diſtreſſes, tis he who adviſes 
the building the fortification before the fleet, which is the chief 
means of preſerving them. And it is by his perſuaſion that Patro- 
clus puts on the armour of Achilles, which occaſions the return of 
that hero, and the conqueſt of Troy. R 


So Dacier in the ſame words :—** O guelli douleur pour la Grece, 
« et quell joze, pour Priam, —” 


Ver. 341.] This thought is not in Homer; nor does it appear 
whence our tranſlator derived it, The rhymes are from Ogilby : 


Should fame acquaint them with your high debate, 
Whoſe ſtrength and wiſdome prop the Grecian fate. 


Ver. 346.] So Dryden: 
| Than theſe dim eyes ſhall e'er behold agen. 

Ogilby expreſſes all the ſenſe of the author in one good line: 
I never ſaw, nor ſhall ſee, men like them, 
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With theſe of old to toils of battle bred, 

In early youth my hardy days I led; 

Fir'd with the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds, 
And ſmit with love of honourable deeds. 
Strongeſt of men, theypierc'd the mountainboar, 


Rang'd the wild deſerts red with n 


gore, 356 
And from their hills the ſhaggy Centaurs tore. 


Yet theſe with ſoft, perſuaſive arts I ſway'd; 
When Neſtor ſpoke, they liſten'd and obey'd. 
If in my youth, ev'n theſe eſteem'd me wiſe; 360 
Do you, young warriours, hear my age adviſe. 
Atrides ſeize not on the beauteous ſlave; 
That prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave: 
Nor thou, Achilles, treat our prince with pride ; 
Let kings be juſt, and ſov'reign power preſide. 
——— — — 

Ver. 353.] This couplet is ſupernumerary, and repreſents no 

part of the original. It was created from a hemiſtick of Dryden: 


Their dangers to divide, their fame to ſhare. 

Ver. 355.] He enlarges on his original in theſe three verſes, 
of inferiour merit. One line of Travers fully expreſſes the zww9 
laſt of our poet with reſpect to Homer. The former is my own: 

Againſt the mightieſt they their might employ'd, 
And the fierce monſters of the hills deſtroy'd. 

Ver. 358.] Homer ſays ſimply ; 

They heard my counſels, and obey'd my ſpeech ; 


but our poet copied Dryden : 
— yet thoſe I uad 
With pow 'rful ſpeech; I Jes and they obæy d. 
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Thee, the firſt honours of the war adorn, 366 
Like Gods in ſtrength, and of a Goddeſs born; 
Him, awful majeſty exalts above 
The pow'rs of earth, and ſcepter'd ſons of Jove. 
Let both unite with well-conſenting mind, 350 
So ſhall authority with ſtrength be join'd. 
Leave me, O king! to calm Achilles? rage; 
Rule thou thyſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 
Forbid. it Gods! Achilles ſhould be loſt, 
The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our 
hoſt. | 375 
This ſaid, he ceas'd: the king of men replies: 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wile. 
But that imperious, that unconquer'd ſoul, 
No laws can limit, no reſpect controul. 
Before his pride muſt his ſuperiours fall, 380 
His word the law, and he the lord of all? 
Him muſt our hoſts, our chiefs, ourſelf obey ? 
What king can bear a rival in his ſway ? 
Grant that the Gods his matchleſs force have 
giv'n; 
Has foul reproach a privilege from heav'n? 38; 


Ver. 370.] This couplet is interpolated by our tranſlator. 
Ver. 371. ] Thus correct the rhyme : 

So be authority with ſtrength combin'd. 
Ver. 374.] The rhymes are Dryden's : 

The ſon of Thetis rampire of our hoſt, 

Is worth our care to keep: nor ſhall my pray'rs be 49ſt. 
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Here on the monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 
And furious, thus, and interrupting ſpoke. 
Tyrant, I well deſerv'd thy galling chain, 

To live thy ſlave, and ſtill to ſerve in vain, 
Should I ſubmit to each unjuſt decree: 390 
Command thy vaſſals, but command not me. 
Seize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom'd 
My prize of war, yet tamely ſee reſum'd; 
And ſeize ſecure; no more Achilles draws 
His conqu'ring ſword in any woman's cauſe. 395 


Ver. 387.] An empty line of repetition unwarranted by his 
author. One might have ſuppoſed him to have conſulted the 
French verſion of Barbin, who is no leſs redundant on this occa- 
fion : Achille, dont le cœur eftoit toũjours &mex de colere, ne 
% pit Ventendre plus long temps: il l' interrompit, en luy faiſant 
« cette reparti... 


Ver. 394- No more Achilles draws 


His conqu ring ſeuord in any woman's cauſe, | 
When Achilles promiſes not to conteſt for Briſeis, he expreſſes 
it in a ſharp deſpiſing air, I vill not fight for the ſake of a woman : 
by which he glances at Helena, and caſts an oblique reflection 
upon thoſe commanders whom he is about to leave at the ſiege for 
her cauſe. One may obſerve how well it is fancied of the poet, to 


make one woman the ground of a quarrel which breaks an alliance 


that was only formed upon account of another: and how much 


the circumſtance thus conſidered contributes to keep up the anger 


of Achilles, for carrying on the poem beyond this diſſolution of 
the council, For (as he himſelf argues with Ulyſles in the ſixth 
Iliad) it is as reaſonable for him to retain his anger upon the ac- 
count of Briſeis, as for the brothers with all Greece to carry on a 
war upon the ſcore of Helena, I do not know that any com- 
mentator has taken notice of this ſarcaſm of Achilles, which I 
think a very obvious one, P. 
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The Gods command me to forgive the paſt; 

But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt: 

For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt 
invade, 

Shall ſtream in vengeance on my reeking blade. 

At this they ceas'd ; theſterndebateexpir'd : 400 
The chiefs in ſullen majeſty retir'd. 

Achilles with Patroclus took his way, 
Where near his tents his hollow veſſels lay. 
Mean time Atrides launch'd with num'rous 

_ oars 
A well-rigg'd ſhip for Chryſa's ſacredſhores : 405 


Ver. 396.] He diſguiſes and curtails his author, whoſe ſenſe 
is accurately given by Travers: 


This hand with thee all future ſtrife ſhall wave, 
Since Greece has robb'd me of the prize ſhe gave. 
What other ſpoils our ſable ſhips contain, 

From theſe let thy rapacious hand refrain : 


ſo that the line before us is the ſupplement of our poet, and a 
ſupplement not very ſuitable to the character of the ſpeaker. 


Ver. 399.] Our author here conſulted Chapman: 
then be ſure, thy blood up my lante 
Shall floau in vengeance. 


Ver. 400.] This is ſtiff and affected. Mr. Travers has ſuc- 
ceeded better : 


The ſcene of diſcord now began to cloſe, 
And fierce Achilles, as the council roſe, 
March'd with Patroclus. 


Ver. 404.] I prefer Mr. Travers' Tranſlation : 


Meanwhile Atrides launch'd along the ſhores 
His galley, row'd by twice ten choſen oars ; 
Firſt, for the God a hecatomb inclos'd, 
Then fair Chryſeis on the deck diſpos'd, 


r 
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High on the deck was fair Chryſeis plac'd, 
And ſage Ulyſſes with the conduct grac'd: 
Safe in her ſides the hecatomb they ſtow'd, 
Then ſwiftly ſailing, cut the liquid road. 

The hoſt to expiate, next the king prepares, 410 
With pure luſtrations, and with ſolemn pray' rs. 
Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd ; and caſt th' ablutions in the main. 
Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, 
And bulls and goats to Phœbus' altars paid. 415 
The ſable fumes in curling ſpires ariſe, 

And waft their grateful odours to the ſkies. 


Ver. 407.] Thus Maynwaring : 

And wiſe Ulyſſes with command was grac'd. 
Ver. 408.] From Dryden : 

Within her hollow /ides the ſacrifice he fow'd. 
Ver. 409.] Thus Maynwaring : 

The well-trimm'd pinnace plough'd the /iguid road. 


Ver. 413. Th' ablutions.) All our former Engliſh tranſlations 
ſeem to have erred in the ſenſe of this line, the word avmaru be- 
ing differently rendered by them, alt, or entrails, or purgaments, 
or ordures, a groſs ſet of ideas, of which Homer is not guilty.— 
The word comes from Az, eluo, the ſame verb from whence 
tTiAvpuroc, which precedes in the line, is derived. So that the 
ſenſe appears to be as it is rendered here, [They waſhed, and threw 
away their waſhings.) Perhaps this luſtration might be uſed as a 
phyſical remedy in cleanfing them from the infection of the plague ; 
as Pauſanias tells us it was by the Arcadians, from whence he 
ſays the plague was called avwa by the Greeks. P. 


Ver. 416.] This couplet is excellent indeed; and beautifully 
expreſſive of his original. Chapman is dextrous and exact: 
1 
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The army thus in ſacred rites engag'd, 
Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment rag'd. 
To wait his will two ſacred heralds ſtood, 4:5 
Talthybius and Eurybates the good. 


Haſte to the fierce Achilles? tent (he cries) 


Thence bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 

Submit he muſt; or if they will not part, 

Ourſelf in arms ſhall tear her from his heart. 42; 
Th*unwillingheralds act theirlord's commands; 

Penſive they walk along the barren ſands: 

Arriv'd, the hero in his tent they find, 

With gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin'd. 


to heaven the thicke fumes bore 
Enwrapped ſavours. 


Ogilby too deſerves quotation: 


In clouds of curled ſmoak the ſavour flies 
From ſea-waſh'd margines to the arched ſkies, 


Ver. 421.] With a ſimilar addition, Dryden : 
Talthybius, and Eurybates zhe juſt. 
Ver. 424.] Travers with more fidelity: 


Elſe, what his angry ſoul will more inflame, 
With arms I'll come, and ſeize the beauteous dame. 


Ver. 427.] Homer ſays: 
| the ſhore of the barren /ea : 
but Dryden : 
And o'er the barren ſhore purſue their way; | 
after Ogilby ; who with flight correction is very reſpectable: 
Reluctant they th* unwelcome meſſage bore 
Along the murmuring ocean's barren ſhore. 
Ver. 429.] He took this mean extraneous thought and the 
rhymes from Dryden : | | 


* 
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At awful diſtance long they ſilent ſtand, 430 


Loth to advance, or ſpeak their hard command; 

Decent confuſion! This the Godlike man 

Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. 
With leave and honour enter our abodes, 

Ve ſacred miniſters of men and Gods! 435 

know your meſſage; by conſtraint you came; 

Not you, but your imperious lord I blame. 


Their ſov'reign ſeated on his chair they Hud: 
His penſive cheek zpor his hand reclin d: 


who has alſo immediately below, 
With gloomy looks he ſaw them ent'ring in. 


Ver. 430. At awful diſtance filent.] There was required a very 
remarkable management to preſerve all the characters which are 
concerned in this nice conjuncture, wherein the heralds were to obey 
at their peril; Agamemnon was to be gratified by an inſult on 
Achilles; and Achilles was to ſuffer ſo as might become his pride, 
and not have his violent temper provoked, From all this the poet 
has found the ſecret to extricate himſelf, by only taking care to 
make his heralds ftand in fight, and filent, Thus they neither 
make Agamemnon's majeſty ſuffer by uttering their meſſage ſub- 
miſlively, nor occaſion a rough treatment from Achilles by de- 
manding Briſeis in the peremptory air he ordered; and at the ſame 
time Achilles is gratified with the opportunity of giving her up, 
as if he rather ſent her than was forced to relinquiſh her. 'The 
art of this has been taken notice of by Euſtathius. FP 


Ver. 435.] His original is literally thus: 
Hail, heralds, meſſengers of Jove and men; 


ſo that our poet conſulted Dacier on this occaſion: * Sacres 
* miniſtres des dieux et des hommes. 


Ver. 437-] Dryden ſays: 
IT blame not you, but your imperious king. 
Chapman has: 
I nothing blame you, but your king. 
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Patroclus haſte, the fair Briſeis bring; 

Conduct my captive to the haughty king. 

But witneſs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, 440 

Witneſs to Gods above, and men below ! 

But firſt, and loudeſt, to your prince declare, 

That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear ; 

Unmov'd as death Achilles ſhall remain, 

Tho? proſtrate Greece ſhould bleed at ev'ry vein: 

The raging chief in frantick paſſion loſt, 446 

Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his hoſt, 

Unſkill'd to judge the future by the paſt, 

In blood and ſlaughter ſhall repent at laſt. 
Patroclus now th' unwilling beauty brought; 


She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſive thought, 45: 
— ___ 
Ver. 438.] He here profited by Ogilby: 
Noble Patroclus, forth the virgin bring : 
But Gods and men, you and your cruell &ing.— 


Ver. 444-] In the original, Achilles ſuddenly diſcontinues his 
ſpeech without uttering a ſevere menace, which he had conceived, 
from a reluctance to involve the reſt of the Greeks in the diſaſtrous 
conſequence of his reſentment to their leader. Mr. Cowper alone 
of all the tranſlators, has retained this propriety. 

Ver. 446.] Homer ſays exactly, 


he rages with deſtructive mind, 
Nor knows to mark the future and the paſt : 


our author, therefore, borrowed, perhaps, the turn of the paſſage 
from Dacier: « C'eſt an furieux, qui n'eſt capable que de ſuivre 
* ſes vũes pernicieuſes; et qui, xe pouvoit juger de Pavenir par le 
«c paſſie—,"* 

Ver. 451. She in foft ſorrows. |] The behaviour of Briſeis in 
her departure is no leſs beautifully imagined than the former.— 
A French or Italian poet had laviſhed all his wit and paſſion in two 
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paſt ſilent, as the heralds held her hand, 

And oft look'd back, ſlow-moving o' er the ſtrand. 

Not fo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore; 

But ſad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 456 

O'er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 

That kindred deep, from whence his mother 
{ſprung : 


— —¾— 

long ſpeeches on this occaſion, which the heralds muſt have wept 
to hear; inſtead of which, Homer gives us a fine picture of nature. 
We ſee Briſeis paſſing unwillingly along, with a dejected air, mel- 
ted in tenderneſs, and not able to utter a word: and in the lines 
immediately following, we have a contraſte to this in the gloomy 
reſentment of Achilles, who ſuddenly retires to the ſhore and vents 
his rage aloud to the ſeas. The variation of the numbers juſt in 
this place adds a great beauty to it, which has been endeavoured at 


in the tranſlation. of 


His author literally, 
The woman with them went againſt her will; 
but Dacier, like our poet: Elle les ſuivoit à regret and dans une 


« profonde triſteſſe. 
Ver, 452.] In the firſt edition thus : 


Supported by the chiefs on either hand, 
In filence paſt along the winding ſtrand : 


with leſs deviation from the original than the preſent reading, which 
ſeems to have been taken from Tickell: 

Sore ſigh'd ſhe, as the heralds took her band; 

And oft look'd back, ſlow-moving ver the flrand : 
as that was formed from Dryden : 


She wept, and often caſt her eyes behind : 
of which latter circumſtance there is no trace in Homer. 
Much more accurate is Mr. Travers: 


Patroclus then his deareſt friend obey'd, 
And to her guides the beauteous charge convey'd ; 
Back as they turn'd beſide the ſounding main, 
Moy'd the fair dame reluctant o'er the plain. 
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There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 


Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 

O parent Goddeſs! ſince in early bloom 460 
Thy ſon muſt fall, by too ſevere a doom; 
Sure, to ſo ſhort a race of glory born, 

Great Jove in juſtice ſhould this ſpan adorn: 
Honour and fame at leaſt the thund'rer ow'd, 


And ill he pays the promiſe of a God; 465 


Ver. 456.] Tickell thus, with more elegance and fidelity: 
On the cold beach he ſat, and fix'd his eyes, 
Where black with ſtorms the curling billows riſe : 
And, as the ſea wide-rolling he ſurvey'd, 
With out-ſtretch'd arms to his fond mother pray'd. 


Ver. 457.] The pleaſing repetition, ** That kindred deep,” 
was not ſuggeſted by his author, but by Dryden : 
Caſt on his kindred ſeas a ſtormy look. 


Ver. 458. There bath'd in tears. | Euſtathius obſerves on this 
place that it is no weakneſs in heroes to weep, but the very effect 
of humanity and proof of a generous temper ; for which he offers 
ſeveral inſtances, and takes notice that if Sophocles would not let 
Ajax weep, it is becauſe he is drawn rather as a madman than a 
hero. But this general obſervation is not all we can offer in excuſe 
for the tears of Achilles: his are tears of anger and diſdain (as I 
have ventured to call them in the tranſlation) of which a great and 
fiery temper is more ſuſceptible than any other; and even in this 
caſe Homer has taken care to preſerve the high character, by 
making him retire to vent his tears out of fight. And we may add 
to theſe an obſervation of which Madam Dacier is fond. The 
reaſon why Agamemnon parts not in tears from Chryſeis, as 
Achilles does from Briſeis: the one parts willingly from his miſ- 
treſs; and becauſe he does it for his people's ſafety, it becomes an 
honour to him: and the other is parted unwillingly, and becauſe 
his general takes her by force, the action reflects a diſhonour 
upon him. b. 


Ver. 464. The thund'rer oww'd.] This alludes to a ſtory whic 
Achilles tells the ambaſſadors of Agamemnon, II. ix, That he had 
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If yon proud monarch thus thy ſon defies, 


Obſcures my glories, and reſumes my prize. 
Far from the deep receſſes of the main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his wat'ry reign, 
The goddeſs- mother hear'd. The waves divide; 
And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tide; 451 
Beheld him mourning on the naked ſhores, 
And thus the ſorrows of his foul explores. 
Why grieves my ſon? Thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 


Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 475 


the choice of two fates : one leſs glorious at home, but bleſſed 
with a very long life; the other full of glory at Troy, but then he 
was never to return, The alternative being thus propoſed to him 
(not from Jupiter but Thetis who revealed the decree) he choſe 
the latter, which he looks upon as his due, fince he gives away 
length of life for it : and accordingly when he complains to his 
mother of the diſgrace he lies under, it is in this manner he makes 
a demand of honour. 


Monſ. de la Motte very judiciouſly obſerves, that but for this 
fore-knowledge of the certainty of his death at Troy, Achilles's 


character could have drawn but little eſteem from the reader. A 


hero of a vicious mind, bleſt only with a ſuperiority of ſtrength, 
and invulnerable into the bargain, was not very proper to excite 
admiration ; but Homer by this exquiſite piece of art has made him 
the greateſt of heroes, who is ſtill purſuing glory in contempt of 
death, and even under that certainty generouſly devoting himſelf 
in every action. . 
Ver. 474. Homer ſays literally : 

Speak out, conceal not; that we both may know : 
but our poet copied Dryden : 

Let thy afflicted parent /are her part: 
who followed Ogilby : 


Thy boſome eaſe, and let me ſhare thy aver. 
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He deeply ſighing ſaid: To tell my woe, 


Is but to mention what too well you know. 
From 'Thebe ſacred to Apollo's name, 
(Attion's realm) our conqu'ring army came, 
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Ver. 477.] This may be regarded as a dextrous apology on 
Homer's part for the repetition, which is going to be made, in 
mitigation of faſtidious critics. 


Ver. 478. From Thebz.] Homer, who opened his poem with 
the action which immediately brought on Achilles's anger, being 
now to give an account of the ſame thing again, takes his riſe more 
backward in the ſtory, Thus the reader is informed in what he 
ſhould know, without having been delayed from entering upon the 
promiſed ſubject. This is the farſt attempt which we ſee made to- 
wards the poetical method of narration, which differs from the 
hiſtorical, in that it does not proceed always directly in the line of 
time, but ſometimes relates things which have gone before, when a 
more proper opportunity demands it, to make the narration more 
informing or beautiful. 


The foregoing remark is in regard only to the firſt fix lines of 
this ſpeech. What follows is a rehearſal of the preceding action of 
the poem, almoſt in the ſame words he had uſed in the opening it; 
and is one of thoſe faults which has with moſt juſtice been objected 
to our author. It is not to be denied but the account muſt be te- 
dious, of what the reader had been juſt before informed ; and 
eſpecially when we are given to underſtand it was no way neceſſary, 
by what Achilles ſays at the beginning, that Thetis knew the whol: 
ftory already. As to repeating the ſame lines, a practice uſual with 
Homer, it is not ſo excuſable in this place as in thofe, where meſ- 
ſages are delivered in the words they were received, or the like; 
it being unnatural to imagine, that the perſon whom the poet intro- 
duces as actually ſpeaking, ſhould fall into the ſelf-ſame words that 
are uſed in the narration by the poet himſelf, Yet Milton was ſo 
great an admirer and 1mitator of our author, as not to have ſcru- 
pled even this kind of repetition, The paſſage is at the end of his 
tenth book, where Adam having declared he would proftrate him- 
ſelf before God in certain particular acts of humiliation, thoſe acts 
are immediately after deſcribed by the poet in the ſame words. P. 
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With treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 480 
Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the ſoldier's toils; 
But bright Chryſeis, heav'nly prize! was led 
By vote ſelected, to the gen'ral's bed. 

The prieſt of Phœbus ſought by gifts to gain 484 
His beauteous daughter from the victor's chain; 
The fleet he reach'd, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 
Entreating all: but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother-kings of Atreus* royal race: 489 
The gen'rous Greeks their joint conſent declare, 
The prieſt to rev'rence, and releaſe the fair; 
Not ſo Atrides: He, with wonted pride, 

The fire inſulted, and his gifts deny'd: 

Th' inſulted fire (his God's peculiar care) 

To Phoebus pray'd, and Phoebus heard the pray' r: 


It ſeems to me, that the beſt account of theſe repetitions, ſo 
much complained of, in Homer, may be derived from the de- 
tached manner, in which his poems were ſcattered among the 
Greeks, Separate parts were, doubtleſs, ſung at feſtivals and 
public entertainments; and, therefore, to complete the ſenſe, a 
neceflity would frequently ariſe of fetching intraductiouis and expla- 
natory verſes from preceding parts of the poem. And the ſame 
ſolution may be applied to the recurrence of many ſingle verſes at 
the beginning of ſpeeches throughout the poem. 


Ver. 480.] He ſhould have written : 
With treaſure laden: 
and the rhymes are Dryden's : 


The ranſack'd city, taken by our ?oilc, 
We left, and hither brought the golden poili. 
Vor. I. F. 
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A dreadful plague enſues ; th' avenging darts 496 

Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 

A prophet then, inſpir'd by heav'n aroſe, 

And points the crime, and thence derives the 
woes: 

Myſelf the firſt th' aſſembled chiefs incline 500 

T' avert the vengeance of the pow'r divine 

Then riſing in his wrath, the monarch ſtorm'd; 

Incens'd hethreaten'd,and his threats perform'd: 

The fair Chryſeis to her fire was ſent, 

With offer'd gifts to make the God relent z 50; 

But now he ſeiz d Briſeis* heav'nly charms, 

And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, 

Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train ; 

And ſervice, faith, and juſtice plead in vain. 

But, Goddeſs! thou thy ſuppliant ſon attend, 519 

To high Olympus? ſhining court aſcend, 

Urge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 

And ſue for vengeance to the thund*ring God. 

Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 

That thou ſtood'ſt forth of all th' æthereal hoſt, 


Ver. 514. Oft haſt thou triumpb d.] The perſuaſive which 
Achilles is here made to put into the mouth of Thetis, is moſt art- 
fully contrived to ſuit the preſent exigency. You, ſays he, muſt 
Intreat Jupiter to bring miſeries on the Greeks, who are protected 
by Juno, Neptune, and Minerva : put him therefore in mind that 
thoſe Deities, were once his enemies, and adjure him by that ſer- 
vice you did him when thoſe very. powers would have bound him, 
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When bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, 516 
Th*undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, 

The warlike maid, and monarch of the main, 


that he will now in his turn aſſiſt you againſt the endeavours they 
will oppoſe to my wiſhes. Enftathius, 


As for the ſtory itſelf, ſome have thought (with whom is Ma- 
dam Dacier) that there was ſome imperfect tradition of the fall of 
the angels for their rebellion, which the Greeks had received by 
commerce with Egypt: and thus they account the rebellion of 
the Gods, the precipitation of Vulcan from heaven, and Jove's 
threatening the inferiour Gods with Tartarus, but as ſo many hints 
of ſcripture faintly imitated, But it ſeems not improbable that the 
wars of the Gods, deſcribed by the poets, allude to the confuſion 
of the elements before they were brought into their natural order. 
It is almoſt generally agreed that by Jupiter is meant the Æther, 
and by Juno the Air: the ancient philoſophers ſuppoſed the ZZ£zher 
to be igneous, and by its kind influence upon the air to be the cauſe 
of all vegetation : therefore Homer ſays in the xivth Iliad, That 
upon Jupiter's embracing his wife, the earth put forth its plants. 
Perhaps by Thetis's aſſiſting Jupiter, may be meant that the watry 
element ſubſiding and taking its natural place, put an end to this 
combat of the elements, P, 


Our poet might glance on Ogilby: 
Oft in my father's court I heard you boaf, 
You onely help'd him when he needed moſt : 


or rather on Maynwaring : 
Oft have I heard you in Theſſalia bo2f, 
That you alone of all th' ztherial ht 
His fate prevented, 


Thoſe readers, who wiſh allegorical interpretations, muſt have 
recourſe to the elegant book of Heraclides Ponticus, mentioned 
above. | 

Ver. 517.] So Dryden: 

Aſcend the ſkies; and, ſupplicating, move 
Thy juſt complaint to cloud-compelling Jove. 
F 2 
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The traitor- gods, by mad ambition driv'n, 520 
Durſt threat with chains th' omnipotence of 
heav'n. 


Then call'd by thee, the monſter Titan came, 
(Whom Gods Briareus, men /Egeon name) 
Thro' wondring ſkies enormous ſtalk'd along; 
Not“ he, that ſhakes the ſolid earth, fo ſtrong : 525 
With giant-pride at Jove's highthrone he ſtands, 
Andbrandiſh'd round him all his hundred hands; 
Th' affrighted Gods confeſs'd their awful lord, 
They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador'd. 
This, Goddeſs, this to his remembrance call, 530 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall; 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 

To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 
To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring 
The Greeks to know the curſe of ſucha king: 535 


Ver. 523. Whem Gods Briareus, men MAgeon name.] This 
manner of making the Gods ſpeak a language different from men 
(which is frequent in Homer) is a circumſtance that as far as it 
widens the diſtinction between divine and human natures, ſo far 
might tend to heighten the reverence paid the Gods. But beſides 
this, as the difference is thus told in poetry, it is of uſe to the 
poets themſelves: for it appears like a kind of teſtimony of their 
inſpiration, or their converſe with the Gods, and thereby gives a 
majeſty to their works. Pp. 


Ver. 532.] Ogilby is not unlike: 
That they may force the routed Greeks again 
Back to their fleet, and drive them to the main, 
| Neptune. | 
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Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head 


O'er all his wide dominion of the dead, 
And mourn in blood, that e' er he durſt diſgrace 
The boldeſt warriour of the Grecian race. 
Unhappy ſon! (fair Thetis thus replies, 540 
While tears celeſtial trickle from her eyes) 
Why have I born thee with a mother's throes, 
To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes? 
So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view! 
So ſhort a ſpace ! and fill'd with forrow too! 545 
O might a parent's careful wiſh prevail, 
Far, far from Ilion ſhould thy veſſels ſail, 
And thou, from camps remote, the danger ſhun, 
Which now, alas! too nearly threats my ſon. 
Yet (what I can) to move thy ſuit I'll go 550 
To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy ſnow. 


——5ß5ð— 
Ver. 541. Celeſtial.] An interpolated thought from Par, Loft. i. 620. 
Tears, ſuch as angels weep. 
Ver. 542.] This is an imitation of Ogilby: 
Why did ] bear thee with ſuch bitter throes, 
And breed with pains, to ſuffer all theſe aue? 


Ver. 543.] The rt clauſe, not in Homer, is from Dryden: 


Ah! wretched me! by fates awer/e, decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed ! 


Ver. 545.] Dryden has: 
And Sort, and full of forrow are thy days: 
and Ogilby: | 
Short is thy life, yet full of grief and care, 
Ver. 550.] The contraction 7'// is unſufferable to my ears, 


and, I think, always degrades the higher ſpecies of poetry, He 
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Mean time, ſecure within thy ſhips, from far 
Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 

The fire of Gods and all th* ethereal train, 
On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 55; 
Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 


The feaſts of Æthiopia's blameleſs race: 


might have omitted the ſign of the teuſe with much improvement 
to the ſpirit of the paſſage: 


Yet (what I can) to move thy ſuit J go. 
Ver. 552,] Tickell, with more fidelity: 


Mean time, my ſon, indulge thy juſt diſdain, 
Vent all thy rage, and ſhun the hoſtile plain, 


Ver. 557. The feaſts of Athiopia's blameleſs race. ] The Athio- 
pians, ſays Diodorus, 1. 3. are ſaid to be the inventors of pomps, 
ſacrifices, folemn meetings, and other honours paid to the Gods. 
From hence aroſe their character of piety, which 1s here celebrated 
by Homer. Among theſe there was an annual feaſt at Dioſpolis, 
which Euſtathius mentions, wherein they carried about the ſtatues 
of Jupiter and the other Gods, for twelve days, according to their 
number; to which if we add the ancient cuſtom of ſetting meat 
before ſtatues, it will appear a rite from which this fable might 
eaſily ariſe. But it would be a great miſtake to imagine from this 
place, that Homer repreſents the Gods as eating and drinking upon 
earth : a groſs notion he was never guilty of, as appears from theſe 
verſes in the fifth book, v. 340. 


3 * 7 7 « / 7 ” 
Iz@e cog wig T5 pits fun 340700 ; 
Ov ye TiTo i980), & wb del ov, 
5 1 / . 1 2.9 

Tier d, e, Xa bara xaxtio\a. - 
(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 
Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins. ) 


Macrobius would have it, that by Jupiter here is meant the ſun, 
and that the number zawelve hints at the twelve n; but whatever 


may be aid in a critical defence of this opinion, I believe the 


reader will be ſatisfied that Homer, conſidered as a poet, would 


6 
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Twelve days the pow'rs indulge the genial rite, 
Returning with the twelfth revolving light. 
'Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 
The high tribunal of immortal Jove. 561 
The Goddeſs ſpoke: the rolling waves uncloſe 
Then down the deep ſhe plung'd from whence 
ſhe role, 

And left him ſorrowing on the lonely coaſt, 
In wild reſentment for the fair he loſt. 565 
In Chryſa's port now ſage Ulyſſes rode; 
Beneath the deck the deſtin'd victims ſtow'd ; 
The fails they furl'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide, 


And dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty d. 
Next on the ſhore their hecatomb they land, 
Chryſeis laſt deſcending on the ſtrand. 571 


have his machinery underſtood upon that ſyſtem of the Gods which 
is properly Grecian, 

One may take notice here, that it were to be wiſhed ſome paſ- 
ſage were found in any authentick author, that might tell us the 
time of the year when the Zthiopians kept this feſtival at Dioſ- 
polis: for from thence one might determine the preciſe ſeaſon of 
the year wherein the actions of the Iliad are repreſented to have 
happened; and perhaps by that means farther explain the a 
and propriety of many paſſages in the poem. P. 


Ver. 562. Our poet weakens the original by mat addi- 
tions: and ver. 563, is particularly inelegant, as well as ungram- 
matical. Travers delivers the full meaning in a couplet: 


She ſpoke retiring from the hero's eyes, 
Stung to the ſoul to loſe his beauteous prize. 
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Her, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 

Ulyſſes led to Phœbus' ſacred fane; 

Where at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 

He gave to Chryſes, thus the hero ſaid. 575 

Hail rev'rend prieſt! to Phœbusꝰ awful dome 

A ſuppliant I from great Atrides come: 

Unranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair; 

Accept the hecatombs the Greeks prepare; 

And may thy God who ſcatters darts around, 

Aton'd by ſacrifice, deſiſt to wound. 581 
At this, the fire embrac'd the maid again, 

So ſadly loſt, ſo lately ſought in vain. 

Then near the altar of the darting king, 

Diſpos'd in rank their hecatomb they bring: 

With water purify their hands, and take 

The ſacred off 'ring of the ſalted cake; 

While thus with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 

And ſolemn voice, the prieſt directs his pray'r. 


Ver. 576.] Homer ſays only, 
O! Chryſes: 
but Dryden: 5 
Reverenc'd be thou! 
Ver. 582.] Homer ſays, 


With this he gave her to her father's arms 
The fire with rapture takes his darling child : 
ſo that Travers is preferable for, cloſeneſs to his author: 


He ſpoke, and on her fire the maid beſtow'd : 
The raptur'd fire with joy paternal glow'd. 
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God of the ſilver bow, thy ear incline, 590 
Whoſe pow'r encircles Cilla the divine; 
Whoſe ſacred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, 

And gilds fair Chryſa with diſtinguiſh'd rays! 
If, fir'd to vengeance at thy prieſt's requeſt, 
Thy direful darts inflict the raging peſt; 595 
Once more attend! avert the waſtful woe, 

And {mile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 

So Chryſes pray'd, Apollo heard his pray'r: 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 600 
And with their heads to heav'n the victims flew : 


Ver. 590.] Thus Dryden: 


God of the ſil ver bow, whoſe eyes ſurvey 
The ſacred Cilla . 


Ver. 598.] Our poet ſeems to have had his eye on Ogilby : 


Thus Chryſes pray d. The prayer Apollo heard, 
They, their devotions done, the beaſts prepar'd. 
Firſt on their foreheads ſalt and barley zhrew ; 
The victims then, their necks erecting, ſev. 


Ver. 600. The ſacrifice. | If we conſider this paſſage, it is not 


made to ſhine in poetry: all that can be done is to give it numbers, 
and endeavour to ſet the particulars in a diſtin view. But if we 
take it in another light, and as a piece of learning, it 1s valuable 
tor being the moſt exact account of the ancient ſacrifices any where 
left us. There is firſt the purification, by waſhing of hands: ſe- 
condly the offering up of prayers; thirdly the ela, or barley-cake 
thrown upon the victim: fourthly the manner of killing it with 
the head turned upwards to the celeſtial Gods (as they turned it 


downwards when they offered to the infernals :) fifthly their ſe. 


lecting the thighs and fat for their Gods as the beſt of the ſacrifice, 
and the diſpoſing about them pieces cut from every part for a repre- 
ſentation of the whole; (hence the thighs, or wiz, are frequently 
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The limbs they ſever from th? incloſing hide; 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide: 

On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 6ox 
The prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtands, 
And burns the off ' ring with his holy hands, 
Pours the black wine, and ſees the flames aſpire; 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire: 
The thighs thus ſacrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 610 


Th aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt: 
| — 


uſed in Homer and the Greek poets for the whole victim: ) ſixthly 
the libation of wine : ſeventhly conſuming the thighs in the fire of 
the altar: eighthly the ſacrificers dreſſing and feaſting on the reſt, 
with joy and hymns to the Gods. Thus punctually have the an- 
cient poets, and in particular Homer, written with a care and 
reſpec to religion. One may queſtion whether any country, as 
much a ſtranger to chriſtianity as we are to heatheniſm, might be 
ſo well informed by our poets in the worſhip belonging to any pro- 
feſlion of religion at preſent, 


I am obliged to take notice how entirely Mr. Dryden has miſ- 
taken the ſenſe of this paſſage, and the cuſtom of antiquity ; for in 
his tranſlation, the cakes are thrown into the fire inſtead of being 
eaſt on the victim: the ſacrificers are made to eat the thighs and 
whatever belonged to the Gods; and no part of the victim is con- 
ſumed for a burnt offering, ſo that in effect there is no ſacrifice at 
all. Some of the miſtakes (particularly that of turning the roa/? 
meat on the ſpits, which was not known in Homer's days) he was 
led into by Chapman's tranſlation. P. 


This is not in the original, which all the tranſlators have va- 
riouſly miſtaken, Homer only ſays, that * they brought forth 
* the falt barley-cakes.”” 


Ver. 606.] Dryden, as follows: 


The prieſt with holy hands was ſeen to line 
The cloven wood and pour the ruddy wize, 
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Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 
With pure libations they conclude the feaſt ; 613 
The youths with wine the copious goblets 
crown'd, 

And pleas'd, diſpenſe the lowing bowls around. 
With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 
The Pæans lengthen'd till the ſun deſcends: 
The Greeks, reſtor'd, the grateful notes prolong ;: 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. 621 
Twas night; the chiefs beſide their veſſel lie, 
Till roſy morn had purpled o'er the {ky : 
Then launch, and hoiſe the maſt; indulgent gales, 
Supply'd by Phoebus, fill the ſwelling ſails; 625 
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Ver. 614.] The rhyme might be improved thus: 


wy 2 * 2 "I. PITTS 


When now the craving wwihh of hunger ceaft : 
but he had Dryden in view, at /Eneid, viii. 244: 
But, when the rage of hunger was repreſi d. 
Ver. 616.] Thus Ogilby: 
With richer wines they maſlie goblets crown'd, 
Drinking about, and ftill the cup went round. 


Ver. 620, ] A beautiful couplet, wrought from four words of 
his author: „His mind was delighted, as he liſtened.” 


Ver. 623. ] Thus Dryden: 
T he ſkies with dawning day were purpled o'er : 


irom whoſe verſion our poet borrowed alſo the vulgar 3 
in ver. 626. 


The bellying canvas ſtrutted with the gale. 
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The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below: 
Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 
Till now the Grecian camp appear'd in view. 
Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 630 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 
Then part, where ſtretch'd along the winding bay 
The ſhips and tents in mingled proſpect lay. 
But raging ſtill, amidſt his navy fat 

The ſtern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in his hate; 63; 
Nor mix'd in combat, nor in council join'd ; 
But waſting cares lay heavy on his mind: 

In his black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll, 
And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul, 


Ver. 624.] Much in the ſame manner Ogilby: 
Back to the army they prepare to fail : 
The God appeas'd ſending a proſperous gale, 
Ver. 626.] Chapman has ; 
The top-maſt hoiſted, milk-white ſails on his round breaſt they put. 
Ver. 632.] For this couplet Homer has only, 
They to the tents and ſhips themſelves diſperſt: 
ſo that our poet was guided by Dryden : 
And pitch their tents along the crooked ſhore. 


Ver. 638.] Our poet has miſtaken his original, (as Tickell 
alſo) miſled, I preſume, by Dryden; who runs thus: 


With hopes of wengeance on the tyrant's head. 


Ogilby, Travers, Chapman, and Cowper, render the paſſage with 
fidelity. The verſions of the two former I will quote; and firit 
Ogilby, who is by no means worthy of the contempt, in which he 
is generally holden ; 


BO 


Tra 
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Twelve days were paſt, and now the dawning 
light 640 
The Gods had ſummon'd to th'Olympian height: 
Jove firſt aſcending from the wat'ry bow'rs, 
Leads the long order of ethereal pow'rs. 


But ſad Achilles, full of diſcontents, 
Neither the council nor the field frequents ; 
But, at his fleet remaining, would not fight, 
Though war and battels were his chief delight, 
Travers : 
Still at his fleet, with gloomy wrath inſpir'd, 
The ſon of Peleus from the Greeks retir'd : 
There pin'd his anxious heart untaught to yield, 
And ſhun'd alike the council and the field ; 
Yet long'd to hear the war's confus'd alarms, 
And the loud clamours of a field in arms. 


Ver, 642.] He was led into this miſtake by Dryden's verſion :; 
Jove at their head aſcending from the ſea : 


whereas Homer had only ſaid, that Jupiter was gone towards the 
ocean on a viſit to the Æthiopians, who are ſaid in Odyſley, i. 22. 
to be the remoteſt of mankind :** a paſſage thus referred to by 
Virgil, En. iv. 480. 

Oceani ſinem juxta, ſolemque cadentem, 

Ultimus Xthiopum locus eſt, 


Near fartheſt ocean and the ſetting ſun 
The realm extreme of Æthiopia lies. 
Ogilby is accurate, and not contemptible in neatneſs: 


And now, twelve days expir'd, the feaſted Gods, 
Attending Jove, return'd to their abodes. 


The remainder of Pope's verſion, to the ſpeech of Thetis, is neither 
executed with fidelity, nor all his accuſtomed elegance. The tranſ- 
lations of Tickell and Travers united thus well exhibit the former 


part : 


Twelve days were paſt, and now th' ethereal train, 
Jove at their head, to heay'n return'd again: 
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When like the morning miſt in early day, 
Roſe from the flood the daughter of the ſea; 64 
And to the ſeats divine her flight addreſt. 
There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 
The thund'rer ſat ; where old Olympus ſhrouds 
His hundred heads inheav*n,and props the clouds. 
Suppliant the Goddeſs ſtood: one hand ſhe 
plac'd 650 
Beneath his beard, and one his knees embrac'd. 
If e'er, O father of the Gods! ſhe ſaid, 
My words could pleaſe thee, or my actions aid; 
Some marks of honour on my ſon beftow, 
And pay in glory what in life you owe. 6;; 
Fame is at leaſt by heav'nly promiſe due 
To life ſo ſhort, and now diſhonour'd too. 
Avenge this wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe! 


Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans riſe; 


— 


When careful Thetis with the dawning light 

Roſe from the deep, and reach d th' Olympian height. 
There far apart Saturnian Jove ſhe found; 

High o'er the reſt he view'd the proſpect round. 


Ver. 645.] The rhyme is not accurate; and the phraſe of the 
next verſe is, in my opinion, aukward, ſtiff, and forced, for the 
convenience of the rhyme, 


Ver. 65 2.] This ſpeech is very poetically executed; but two 
lines of the original are very ſlightly touched, which Tickell ren- 
ders thus: | | 
Puniſh the king of men, whoſe lawleſs ſway _ 
Hach ſhamed the youth, and ſeiz'd his deſtin'd prey. 
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'Tillthe proud king, and all th*Achaian race 660 
Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace. 
Thus 'Thetis ſpoke, but Jove in filence held 
The ſacred councils of his breaſt conceal'd. 
Not ſo repuls'd, the Goddeſs cloſer preſt, 
Still graſp'd his knees, and urg'd the dear 
requeſt, 665 
O fire of Gods and men! thy ſuppliant hear; 
Refuſe, or grant; fog what has Jove to fear? 
Or oh! declare, of all the pow'rs above, 
Is wretched Thetis leaſt the care of Jove? 
She ſaid, and ſighing thus the God replies, 670 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ſkies. 
— 


Ver. 664.] Ogilby is homely, but juſtly expreſſiye of his author: 4 
Thetis, as if ſhe — unto his knee. 

Claſping held faſt 

for Homer ſays literally, 

But Thetis, as ſhe firſt his knees embrac'd, 

Still clofely clang 


ſo that our poet might caſt an eye on Dacier's verſion : * Thetis, 
* demeurant toftjours attache a fes genoux, et les /errant plus etroi- 
* 7ement le preſſa encore.“ 
Nor was Dryden unnoticed : 
Till ſhe, reſolv'd to win, renew'd her ſuit, 


Ver. 667.] Homer ſays, without an interrogation, or the 
mention of a name, For there is no fear in you;“ but Dacier 
ſupplied our poet with this turn of the _ Car que ęſt- ce que 
Jupiter peut craindre ? 


Ver, 671.] The original is literally this: 
Then ſpake, deep-fighing, cioud-compelling Jove : 


but the French tranſlator juſt mentioned : Le dieu, gui lance te 


* tonnerre.” I 
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What haſt thou aſk'd ? Ah why ſhould Jove 


engage 

In foreign conteſts and domeſtick rage, 

The Gods' complaints, and Juno's fierce alarms, 
While I, too partial, aid the Trojan arms? 655 
Go, leſt the haughty partner of my ſway 
With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey ; 

But part in peace, ſecure thy pray'r is ſped: 
Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, 

The nod that ratifies the will divine, 680 
The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable ſign ; 

This ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfils thy vows— 
He ſpoke; and awful bends his ſable brows ; 


Ver. 673.] Theſe “ foreign conteſts,” and Gods“ com- 
«« plaints,”” are gratuitous additions, which weaken the purport 
of the paſſage, 

Ver. 681. The faithful, fix d, irrevocable fign.| There are 
among men three things by which the efficacy of a promiſe may be 
void; the deſign not to perform it, the want of power to bring it 
to paſs, and the inſtability of our tempers; from all which Homer 
ſaw that the divinity muſt be exempted, and therefore he deſcribes 
the nod, or ratification of Jupiter's word, as faithful, in oppoſi- 
tion to fraud; ſure of being performed, in oppoſition to wweakne/;, 


and irrevocable, in oppoſition to our repenting of a promiſe, — 
Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 682.] Dryden ſays: 
The flamp of heav'n, and ſeal of fate: 
and Dacier: La marque la plus ſare, dont je ſcelle la verite des 
e promeſles, que je fais aux immortels. Homer has no ſuch word. 


Our.tranſlator amplifies his original, but has done full juſtice to 
the ſublimity of this noble paſſage, The reader will be pleaſed. 
alſo with Travers“ tranſlation : 
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Here indeed he has preſerved the ad with its ſtupendous effect, the 
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Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 

The ſtamp of Fate, and ſanct ion of the God: 685 
High heav'nwith trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. | 


Confide in me; but haſte, depart the ſkies, 
Leſt Juno mark thee with miſtruſtful eyes. 
Here take my ſanction to the pow'rs above; 
The nod, that binds the firm decrees of Jove : 
The faithful ſeal of this almighty ſtate, 
The ſtamp of fix'd irrevocable fate. 
Whoe'er ſhall this auſpicious ſignal gain, 
Force may oppoſe him, but oppoſe in vain, 
His brows then bending with majeſtic grace, 
The curls ambroſial round his awful face 
Shook, and expreſt the ſignal of the God, 
While all Olympus trembling felt the nod. 


Ver. 683. He ſpoke, and awful bends.) This deſcription of the 
majeſty of Jupiter has ſomething exceedingly grand and venerable, 
Macrobius reports, that Phidias having made his Olympian Jupiter, 
which paſt for one of the greateſt miracles of art, was aſked from 
what pattern he framed fo divine a figure, and anſwered, it was 
from that archetype which he found in theſe lines of Homer, 'The 
ſame author has alſo taken notice of Virgil's imitating it, I. 1. 


„ Dixerat, idque ratum Stygii per flumina fratris, 
«« Per pice torrentes atraque voragine ripas; 
% Annuit, & totum nutu tremefecit Olympum.“ 
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making the heavens tremble. But he has neglected the deſcription 
of the eye-brows and. the hair, thoſe chief pieces of imagery from 
whence the artiſt took the idea of a countenance proper for the 
king of Gods and men. | 

Thus far Macrobius, whom Scaliger anſwers in this manner; 
Aut ludunt Phidiam, aut nos ludit Phidias. Etiam fine Homero puto 
illum ſciſſe, Javem non carere ſuperciliis & cæſarie. P. 

Ver. 684.] Ogilby has, 

And we'll confirm our promiſe with a nod: 


No ampler is our grant to any god, 
Vol. I. l G 
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Swift to the ſeas profound the Goddeſs flies, 
Fove to his ſtarry manſion in the ſkies. 
The fhining ſynod of th* immortals wait 690 
The coming God, and from their thrones of ſtate 
Ariſing ſilent, wrapt in holy fear, 
Before the Majeſty of Heav'n appear. 
Trembling they ſtand, while Jove aſſumes the 

throne, 

All, but the God's imperious queen alone: 69; 


Ver. 690.] The ſenſe of the original is but obſcurely ſeen in 
this tranſlation. Dryden is more faithful: 
He moves into his hall: the pow'rs reſort, 
Each from his. houſe, to fill the ſov'reign's court: 
Nor waiting ſummons, nor expecting, ſtood, 
But met with reverence, and receiv'd the god. 


Ver. 694. Jove aſſumes the throne. | As Homer makes the firſt 
council of his men to be one continued ſcene of anger, whereby 
the Grecian chiefs became divided, ſo he makes the firſt meeting 
of the Gods to be ſpent in the ſame paſſion; whereby Jupiter is 
more fixed to aſſiſt the Trojans, and Juno more incenſed againſt 
them. Thus the deſign of the poem goes on: the anger which 
began the book overſpreads all exiſtent beings by the latter end of 
it: heaven and earth become engaged in the ſubject, by which it 
riſes to a great importance in the reader's eyes, and is haſtened 
forward into the briſkeſt ſcenes of action that can be framed upon 
that violent paſſion, | P. 


Nor is our poet ſufficiently attentive to his. exemplar in this 
gallage. Travers is much more accurate: 


| Now ſate the God enthron'd amid the ſkies, 
Nor fate unmark'd by Juno's conſcious eyes: 
For in cloſe conſult ſhe had lately ſeen 
Where Thetis fate, the ſilver-footed queen, 
Daughter of ocean crown'd with hoary age: 
And her tongue ſounded in a voice of rage. 
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Late had ſhe view'd the ſilver- footed dame, 

And all her paſſions kindled into flame. 

Say, artful manager of heav'n (ſhe cries) 

Who now partakes the fecrets of the ſkies ? 
— — 


Ver. 698. Say, artful manager.] The Gods and Goddeſſes 
being deſcribed with all the "defires and pleaſures, the paſſions 
and humours of mankind, the commentators have taken a licence 
from thence to draw not 6niy moral obſervations, but alſo /ari- 
rical reflectiont out of this part of the poet. Theſe I am ſorry to 
ſee fall ſo hard upori womankind, and all by Juno's means. Some- 
times ſhe procures them a leſſon for their curioſity and unquietneſs, 
and at other times for their loud and vexatious tempers. Juno 
deſerves them on the one hand, Jupiter thunders them out on the 
other, and the learned gentlemen are very particular in enlarging 
with remarks on both ſides. In her firſt ſpeech they make the poet 
deſcribe the inquiſitive temper of womankind in general, and their 
reſtleſſneſs if they are not admitted into every ſecret. In his an- 
ſwer to this, they trace thoſe methods of grave remonſtrance by 
which it is proper for huſbands to calm them. In her reply, they 
find it is the nature of women to be more obſtinate for being yielded 
to: and in his ſecond return to her, they ſee the laſt method to be 
uſed with them upon failure of the firſt, which is the exerciſe of 
ſovereign: authority. 

Mr. Dryden has tranſlated all this with the utmoſt ſeverity upon 
the ladies, and ſpirited the whole with fatiricat additions of his 
own. But Madam Datier (who has elſewhere animadverted upon 
the good: biſhop of Theſſalonica, for his ſage admonitions againſt 
the fair ſex) has not taken the leaſt notice of this general defection 
from complaiſance in all the commentators. She ſeems willing to 
give the whole paſſage a more 1mportant turn; and incline us to 
think that Homer deſigned to repreſent the folly and danger of 
prying into the ſecrets of providence. "Tis thrown into that air in 
this tranſlation, not only as it is more noble and inſtructive in ge- 
neral, but as it is more reſpectful to the ladies in particular; nor 
ſhould we (any more than Madam Dacier) have mentioned what 
thoſe old fellows have ſaid, but to deſire heir protection againſt 
ſome modern criticks, their diſciples, who may arraign this pro- 
ceeding. G 2 P. 
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Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 300 
In vain the partner of imperial ſtate. 


What fav'rite Goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 
Which Jove in prudence from his conſort hides ? 
To this the Thund'rer: Seek not thou to find 
The ſacred counſels of almighty mind: 705 
Involved in darkneſs lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierc'd by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge, thou thefirſtſhalt know: 
The firſt of Gods above, and men below; 


Tickell in this place is more cloſe and commendable than 
our poet: 
Falſe Jove! what goddeſs whiſp'ring did I ſee ? 
O! fond of counſels ſtill conceal'd from me! 
To me, neglected, thou wilt ne'er impart 
One ſingle thought of thy cloſe-cover'd heart. 


And ſo is Travers : 


Say, pow'r of craft! who late conferr'd with thee ? 
Who ſhar'd the counſels thou conceal'ſt from me ? 
Still does the force of thy ungracious love 

Hide from my ſoul the dark deſigns of Jove. 


Ver. 704.] Tickell has rendered this reply more cloſely, and 
with elegance not much inferiour. Travers alſo has ſucceeded 
very well: | 
| To whom the fire of Gods and men reply'd : 
Near as thou art by nuptial bands ally'd, 

O never hope my ſecret thoughts to gain! 

For theſe thy curious wiſh explores in vain. 
Thou firſt of Gods and men ſhalt hear from me 
The counſels proper to be knowr by thee : 

But wave the reſt ; nor urge me to reveal 


What my deep wiſdom ſhall from all conceal. 
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But thou, nor they, ſhall ſearch the thoughts 
that roll 710 

Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. 

Full on the ſire the Goddeſs of the ſkies 

Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, 

And thus return'd. Auſtere Saturnius, ſay, 

From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy 
ſway? 715 

Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 

And all thy counſels take the deſtin'd courſe. 

But *tis for Greece I fear: for late was ſeen 

In cloſe conſult the filver-footed queen. 

Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny, 720 

Nor was the ſignal vain that ſhook the ſky. 


Ver. 713. Roll d the large orbs.] The Greek is Boar worvice "Hon, 
which is commonly tranſlated the venerable ox-ey'd Juno. Madam 
Dacier very well obſerves that gs is only an augmentative particle, 
and ſignifies no more than wa/4?. It may be added, that the ima- 
gination that oxen have larger eyes than ordinary is ill- grounded, 
and has no foundation in truth; their eyes are no larger in propor- 
tion than thoſe of men, or of moſt other animals. But be it as it 
will, the deſign of the poet, which is only to expreſs the large- 
neſs of her eyes, is anſwered in the paraphraſe, P. 


Ver. 715.] Travers is not inferiour : 


What have I aſk'd, or now preſume to know ? 
Free and ſedate thy heavenly counſels flow. 


Ver. 721.] Homer ſays merely: “ To whom I ſuſpect you to 
* have certainly -nodded aſſent: ſo that our poet ſeems to have 
taken a hint of this ſpecifical ſymptom of Jove's acquieſcence in 
the requeſt of Thetis, from Dacier : “ Je ſuis perſuadee que ce 
* figne, dont nous nous ſommes appergits, ne {era pas vain,” The 
* 1s en diſtinct. 
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What fatal fayour has the Goddeſs won, 


To grace her fierce, inexorable ſon? 
Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 
And glut his vengeance with my people {lain. 725 
Then thus the God: Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 
That ſtrives to learn what heav'n reſolves to hide 
Vain is the ſearch, preſumptuous and abhor'd, 
Anxious to thee, and odious to thy Lord. 
Let this ſuffice; th' immutable decree 730 
No force can ſhake: what 15, that gt to be. 
Goddeſs ſubmit, nor dare our will withſtand, 
But dread the pow'r of this avenging hand; 
Th' united ſtrength of all the Gods above 
In vain reſiſts th' omnipotence of Jove. 735 
The Thund'rerſpoke,nordurſtthe queen reply; 
A rev'rend horror ſilenc'd all the (ky. 


Ver. 726.] Ogilby is undignified, but more exact: 
Diſtruſtful woman! angry Jove replied ; 
J from thy jealous head can nothing hide. 


The latter clauſe in this verſe of Pope is like Dacier: ** Deeſſe 
* curieuſe et inguicte. 
Ver. 729.] Dacier: Vous me deviendrez plus edienſe. 


Ver. 730.] Our author has miſconceived, or inadequately re- 
preſented, his original ; which Hobbes and Chapman had properly 
exhibited, but Mr. Cowper fince with ſimplicity and neatneſs alſo: 


And be it as thou ſayeſt I am well pleaſed 
That fo it ſhould be, — | 


Ver. 735.] Dryden has, 
To lift a hand againſt omnipotence. 


Ver. 736.] The tranſlators have generally agreed in ſuppreſ- 
ſing a thought of the original, thus repreſented by Ogilby: 


Book 1, HOME R's ILIA D. 87 
The feaſt diſturb'd, with ſorrow Vulcan ſaw 


His mother menac'd, and the Gods in awe; 
Peace at his heart, and pleaſure his deſign, 740 
Thus interpos'd the architect divine. 

The wretched quarrels of the mortal ſtate 

Are far unworthy, Gods! of your debate: 

Let men their days in ſenſeleſs ſtrife employ, 
We, in eternal peace, and conſtant joy. 745 


This ſaid, ſhe ſilent ſate, fearing his frown ; 
And ſtrove to keep her riſing ſtomach down. 


This is, doubtleſs, trivial and undignified ; but gives the genuine 
force of the Greek in our vulgar idiom. 


Ver. 741. Thus interpos'd the architect divine.) This quarrel 
of the Gods being come to its height, the poet makes Vulcan inter- 
poſe, who freely puts them in mind of pleaſure, inoffenſively 
adviſes Juno, illuſtrates his advice by an example of his own mis. 
fortune, turning the jeſt on himſelf” to enliven the banquet ; and 
concludes the part he is to ſupport with ſerving Nectar about. 
Homer had here his Minerva or wwi/dom to interpoſe again, and 
every other quality of the mind reſided in Heaven under the ap- 


pearance of ſome deity: ſo that his introducing Vulcan, pro- . 


ceeded not from a want of choice, but an inſight into nature. He 
knew that a friend to mirth often diverts or ſtops quarrels, eſpe- 
cially when he contrives to ſubmit himſelf to the laugh, and pre- 
vails on the angry to part in good humour, or in a diſpoſition to 
friendſhip; when grave repreſentations are ſometimes reproaches, 
ſometimes lengthen the debate by occaſioning defences, and ſome- 
times introduce new parties into the conſequences of it. Fo 


Ver. 745-] An infipid and inelegant line, I prefer Tickell, 
who keeps his original more in view: 


If things on earth diſturb the bleſt abodes, 
And mar th' ambroſial banquet of the Gods, 
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Thou Goddeſs-mother, with our ſire comply, 
Nor break the ſacred union of the ſky: 
Leſt, rouz'd to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, 
Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the Gods. 
If you ſubmit, the thund'rer ſtands appeas'd ; 150 
The gracious pow'r is willing to be pleas'd. 

Thus Vulcan ſpoke; and riſing with a bound, 
Thedouble bowl with ſparkling Nectarcrown'd, 
Which held to Juno in a chearful way, 
Goddeſs (he cried) be patient and obey. 759 
Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, 
I can but grieve, unable to defend. 
What God ſo daring in your aid to move, 
Or lift his hand againſt the force of Jove? 
Once in your cauſe ] felt his matchleſs might, 160 
Hurl'd headlong downward from th' etherial 

height 3 
— 


Ver. 750.] This is not Homer; nor is the paſſage well ma- 
naged by any of his tranſlators. - Dryden is without elegance, but 
comes neareſt to the ſenſe of his author : 


But one ſubmiſſive word, would you let fall, 
Will make him in good humour with us all. 


Ver. 754.] This wretched line deforms the whole paſſage, 
which is otherwiſe excellently tranſlated. 


Ver. 760. Once in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might. | © They 
* who ſearch another vein of allegory for hidden knowledge in 
* natural philoſophy, have conſidered Jupiter and Juno as Heaven 
* and the air, whoſe alliance is interrupted when the air is troubled 
* above, but reſtored again when it is cleared by heat, or Vulcan 
„ the God of heat. Him they call a divine artificer, from the 
activity or general uſe of fire in working. They ſuppoſe him 


of 
hin 
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Toft all the day in rapid circles round; 
Nor till the ſun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 


* to be born in heaven, where philoſophers ſay that element has 
« jts proper place; and is thence derived to the earth, which 18 
« ſignified by the fall of Vulcan; that he fell in Lemnos, becauſe 
« that Iſland abounds with ſubterranean fires ; and that he contract- 
« ed a lameneſs or imperfection by the fall; the fire not being ſo 
« pure and active below, but mixed and terreſtrial.” Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 761.] From Milton, Par. Loſt, i. 44. 


Him the almighty power 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from th ethereal ſky : 


of whoſe imitation elſewhere, Travers has very happily availed 
himſelf : 


Swung by the heel, with force impetuous driv'n, 
Sheer o'er the chryſtal battlements of heav'n ; 
Prone I deſcended with the morning light, 

And breathleſs falling at the dawn of night, 
Stunn'd in the whirl, the Sinthians careful hand 
Rais'd and reſtor d me on the Lemnian ſtrand : 


which is more exact to the original than our poet's verſion. For 
thus our great epic bard at verſe 740, of the ſame book, in ſtrains 
of beautiful ſimplicity : 


— in Auſonian land 
Men call'd him Mulciber; and how he fell 
From heav'n, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements: from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A ſummer's day: and with the ſetting ſun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling ſtar, 
On Lemnos th' Ægean iſle. 


Ver. 762.] Save a grammatical impropriety, Dryden has ren- 
dered this part extremely well, and accurately; with Milton in 
view, as follows: 


me by the heel he drew, 
And o'er heav'n's battlements with fury threw ; 
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Breathleſs I fell, in giddy motion loſt; 764 
The Sinthians rais d me on the Lemnian coaſt. 

He ſaid, and to her hands the goblet heav'd, 
Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd queen 


receiv'd. 
ee nnmmmmnrmnmnnmmmmnmnmmmnmned 


All day I fell: my flight at morn begun, 
And ended not but with the ſetting ſun. 

Tickell alſo is excellent, who treads in the ſteps of Milton: 
Caught by the heel he ſwung me round on high, 


And headlong hurl'd me from th' ethereal ſky. 
From morn to noon I fell, from noon to night. 


So that our poet ſeems to have derived his ingenious fancy of the 
rapid circles from Dacier ; ** Fe roulai tout le jour dans les airs,” 


Ver. 764.] Theſe rhymes are not admiſſible, 


Ver. 766.] The reſt of the paragraph in our poet's verſion, to 
the concluſion of the book, is moſt admirable, and highly digni- 
fied; but this is a ſhockingly clumſy verſe, Tickell is much 
ſuperiour: | 

She ſmil'd ; and, ſmiling, her white arm diſplay d 
a reach the bowl her awk ward ſon convey'd. 


Mr. Travers tranſlation will not be unacceptable to the reader: 


The harp of Phœbus, and th' Aonian choir, 
That ſung alternate to his warbling Iyre, 
Grac'd the rich feaſt with magic's ſprightly ſound, 
Till now the ſun had reach'd his weſtern bound, 
Soon as his beams retir'd beneath the deep, 
Roſe every gueſt, and ſought the dome of ſleep ; 
Where artful Vulcan in their high abodes 
Had fram'd the proud pavilions of the Gods : 
Their fire, aſcending to his bright alcove, 
Lay all compos'd; and at the fide of Jove, 
Who darts the light'ning by his heav nly power, 
Lodg'd the fair Juno in her golden bow'r. 
Ver. 767. Which, with a ſmile, the white arm'd queen recei v' d. 
The epithet aja O., or white-arm'd, is uſed by Homer ſeveral 
times before, in this book, This was the firſt paſſage where it could 
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Then to the reſt he fill'd; and in his turn, 
Each to his lips apply'd the neRar'd urn. 
Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, 5750 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſkies, 
Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day prolong, 
In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong. 
Apollo tun'd the lyre; the Muſes round 
With voice alternate aid the filver found, 775 
Meantime the radiant ſun, to mortal fight 
Deſcending ſwift, roll'd down the rapid light. 
Then to their ſtarry domes the Gods depart, 
The ſhining monuments of Vulcan's art: 


— — 


be introduced with any eaſe or grace; becauſe the action ſhe is 
here deſcribed in, of extending her arm to the cup, gives it an oc- 
cafion of diſplaying its beauties, and in a manner demands the 
epithet, P. 


Ver. 771. Laughter ſhakes the fties,) Vulcan deſigned to move 
laughter by taking upon him the office of Hebe and Ganymede, with 
his aukward limping carriage. But though he prevailed, and Ho- 
mer tells you the Gods did laugh, yet he takes care not to mention 
a word of his lameneſs. It would have been cruel in him, and 
wit out of ſeaſon, to have enlarged with deriſion upon an imper- 
fection which is out of one's power to remedy, According to this 
good natured opinion of Euſtathius, Mr. Dryden has treated Vul- 
can a little barbarouſly. He makes his character perfectly comical, 
he is the jeſt of the board, and the Gods are very merry upon the 
imperfeRions of his figure. Chapman led him into this error in 
general, as well as into ſome indecencies of expreſſion in particu- 
lar, which will be ſeen upon comparing them. 


For what concerns the laughter attributed here to the Gods, 
ſee the notes on lib. 5. ver. 517. P. 


Ver. 778. Then to their flarry domes.] The Aſtrologers aſſign 


twelve houſes to the planets, wherein they are ſaid to have domi- 
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Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 5780 
And Juno ſlumber'd on the golden bed. 


nion. Now becauſe Homer tells us Vulcan built a manſion for 
every God, the ancients write that he firſt gave occaſion for this 
doctrine. P. 
Ver. 780. Jove in his couch reclin'd his awful head.] Euſtathius 
makes a diſtinction between x«0sd\w and b,; the words which 
are uſed at the end of this book, and the beginning of the next, 
with regard to Jupiter's ſleeping. He ſays x«0:v9:w only means 
lying down in a diſpoſition to ſleep ; which ſalves the contradic- 
tion that elſe would follow in the next book, where it is ſaid ju- 
iter did not ſleep, I only mention this to vindicate the tranſla. 
tion which differs from Mr, Dryden's. 


It has been remarked by the ſcholiaſts, that this is the only book 
of the twenty-four without any ſimile, a figure in which Homer 
abounds every where elſe. The like remark is made by Madam 
Dacier upon the firſt of the Odyſſey; and becauſe the poet has 
obſerved the ſame conduct in both works, it is concluded he thought 
a ſimplicity of ſtyle, without the great figures, was proper during 
the firſt information of the reader. This obſervation may be true, 
and admits of refined reaſonings; but for my part I cannot think 
the book had been the worſe, though he had thrown in as many 
ſimiles as Virgil has in the firſt Aneid. P, 


'Thus Ogilby, whom our author obſerved : 
ſurpriz'd by ſleep, laid down his head, 


Fair Juno by him or @ golden bed. 
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SECOND BOOK 


— 


THE 


OF 


THE ARGUMENT. 


THE TRIAL OF THE ARMY AND CATALOGUE 
OF THE FORCES, 


m—_— TER, in purſuance of the requeſt of Thetis, ſends 
a deceitful viſion to Agamemnon, perſuading him 15 
lead the army to battle; in order to make the Greeks ſen- 
fible of their want of Achilles, The General, who is de- 
luded with the hopes of taking Troy without his aſſiſtance, 
but fears the army was diſcouraged by his abſence and the 
late plague, as well as by the length of time, contrives to 
make trial of their diſpoſition by a ftratagem. He firſt 
communicates his deſign to the Princes in council, that he 
would propoſe a return to the ſoldiers, and that they ſhould 
put a flop to them if the propoſal was embraced. Then he 
aſſembles the whole hoſt, and upon moving for a return 10 
Greece, they unanimouſly agree to it, and run to prepare 
the ſhips. They are detained by the management of Ulyſſes, 
who chaſtiſes the inſolence of Therſfites. The Aſſembly is 
recalled, ſeveral ſpeeches made on the occaſion, and at 
length the advice of Neftor followed, which was to make 
a general muſter of the troops, and to divide them into their 
ſeveral nations, before they proceeded to battle. This gives 


occaſion to the Poet to enumerate all the forces of the Greeks 
and Trojans, and in a large calalogue. 


The time employed in this book conſiſts not entirely of one 
day. The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp and upon the 
ſea-ſhore; toward the end it removes to Troy. P. 


THE 
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OW pleaſing ſleep had ſeal'd each mortal 
| eye, 

Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie, 

Th* immortals ſlumber'd on their thrones above; 
All, but the ever-wakeful eyes of Jove. 


Ver. 1. Now pleaſing ſleep, &c.] Ariſtotle tells us in the twenty 
fixth chapter of his art of poetry, that this place had been objected 
to by ſome criticks in thoſe times. They thought it gave a very 
ill idea of the military diſcipline of the Greeks, to repreſent a 
whole army unguarded, and all the leaders aſleep : they alſo pre- 
tended it was ridiculous to deſeribe all the Gods ſleeping beſides 
Jupiter. To both theſe Ariſtotle anſwers, that nothing 1s more 
uſual or allowable than that figure which puts @// for the greater 
fart, One may add with reſpect to the latter criticiſm, that no- 
thing could give a better. image of the ſuperiority of Jupiter to. the 
other Gods {or of the ſupreme Being to all ſecond cauſes) than 
the vigilancy here aſcribed to him, over all things divine and 
human, Pe 


However ridiculous it might be in Homer to repreſent all the 
Gods aſſeep but Jupiter, there was nothing inconftent in it: and 
the objection might as well be made againſt a thouſand other paſ- 
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To honour Thetis* ſon he bends his care, ; 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war: 
Then bids an empty phantom riſe to fight, 
And thus commands the viſion of the night. 
Fly hence, deluding dream! and light as air, 
To Agamemnon's ample tent repair. 10 


ſages, in which the imperfections of nen are aſſigned to the God, 
Upon which argument Cicero has made a very beautiful reflection, 
Tuſc. diſp. i. 26. Fingebat hæc Homerus, et humana ad deos trans- 
ferebat: divina mallem ad nos. Theſe were the fictions of Ho- 
«« mer, who was always transferring the weakneſſes of humanity to 
« the Gods, I ſhould have been better pleaſed, if he had choſen 
* to exalt his human characters by the perfections of the divinity.” 


Ver. 2.] The original ſays nothing about the Greeks in parti- 
cular, though Hobbes has fallen into the ſame miſtake; 


The Gods, and princes of the Argive hoſt, 
Slept all night long. 


Our tranſlator might have written with propriety : 
Stretch'd in their tents the warrior horſemen lie. 


Ver. 7.] He omits one circumſtance, which Travers has briefly 
and elegantly exhibited : 


Reſolv'd at laſt, a flatt'ring dream he choſe ; 
Swift at his call the dream officious roſe. 


Ver. 9. Fly hence, deluding dream.] It appears from Ariſtotle 
Poet. cap. 26. that Homer was accuſed of impiety, for making 
Jupiter the author of a lye ia this paſſage. It ſeems there were 
anciently theſe words in his ſpeech to the dream; Aidbpury di of x;&- 
pio h, Let us give him great glory. (Inſtead of which we have in 
the preſent copies, Tearoo ds v igyrra,) But Hippias found a 
way to bring off Homer, only by placing the accent on the laſt ſyl- 
lable but one, Aideper, for AdU , the infinitive for the impera- 
tive; which amounts to no more than he bade the dream to promiſe 
him great glory. But Macrobius de Somnio Scip. lib. i. cap. 7. 
takes off this 1 imputation entirely, and will not allow there wis 
any lye in the caſe, © Agamemnon (ſays he) was ordered by the 
& dream to lead out all the forces of the Greeks, (fal rolly is the 


2 
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Bid him in arms draw forth th* embattel'd train, 
Lead all his Grecians to the duſty plain. 
Declare, ev'n now 'tis given him to deſtroy 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 15 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 
And nodding Ilion waits th' impending fall. 

þ mmm | 


te word) and promiſed the victory on that condition: now Achilles 
* and his forces not being ſummoned to the aſſembly with the reſt, 
* that neglect abſolved Jupiter from his promiſe.” This remark 
Madam Dacier has inſerted without mentioning its author, Mr. 
Dacier takes notice of a paſſage in the ſcripture exactly parallel to 
this, where God 1s repreſented making uſe of the malignity of his 
creatures to accompliſh his judgments. It is in 2 Chron, ch, xviii. 
Ver. 19, 20, 21. And the Lord ſaid, Who will perſuade Ahab, that 
he may go up and fall at Ramoth Gilead? And there came forth a 
ſpirit, and flood before the Lord, and ſaid, I will perſuade him, And 
the Lord ſaid unto him, Wherewith ? And he ſaid I will go forth, 
and I will be a lying ſpirit in the mouth of all his prophets, And 
he ſaid, Thou ſhalt perſuade him, and prevail alſo: Go forth and 
do ſo, Vide Dacier upon Ariſtotle, cap. 26, of 
Homer ſays ſimply, go, pernicious dream, but Dacier : ſonge 
ſeducteur, allez promptement: which might ſuggeſt our poet's ex- 
preſſion, /ight as air. | 


Ver. 10.] Travers more exactly: 


Reach the high tent where Agamemnon lies, 
And ſpeak th' imperial mandate of the ſkies. 


Ver. 15.] His original only ſays, without any mention of fate : 


No more th' Olympian Gods conſult apart. 
Ogilby's verſe is excellent: 
No more in parties factious Gods divide. 
Ver. 17.] Dryden, En. ii. 383. 
Vor. I. 9 — 
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Swift as the ward the vain Illuſion fled, 
Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atrides' head; zo 
Cloath'd in the figure of the Pylian ſage, 
Renown'd for wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 
Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 
And thus the flatt'ring dream deceives the king. 

Canſt thou, withall a monarch's cares oppreſt, 

Oh Atreus' ſon! canſt thou indulge thy reſt ? 26 
III fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war preſides, 

To whom its fafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 30 
Monarch awake! *tis Jove*'s command [I bear, 


Thou, and thy glory, claim his heav'nly care, 


pe — —— 4 a 


The foes already have poſſeſs'd the wall, 
Troy ods from high, and totters to her ll, 


Ver. 18.] The word impending is faulty in this connexion, 


Ver. 19.] In this narration our poet has omitted the circum- 


ſtances of the dream's © courſe to the ſnips; and . Agamemnon's 
peculiar reſpe& for Neſtor. The following ſpeech is admirably 
managed, 

Ver. 20. Deſcends, and hovers oer Atrides' head.] The whole 
action of the dream is beautifully natural, and agreeable to philo- 
ſophy. It perches on his head, to intimate that part to be the 
ſeat of the ſoul: it is circumfuſed about him, to expreſs that total 
poſſeſſion of the ſenſes which fancy has during our fleep. It takes 
the figure of the perſon who was deareſt to Agamemnon ; as what- 


ever we think of moſt, when awake, is the common object of our 


dreams. And juſt at the inſtant of its vaniſhing, it leaves ſuch an 
impreſſion that the voice ſeems {till to ſound in his ear. No de- 
ſcription can be more exact or lively, Emftathius, Dacier. P. 
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In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 
Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain; 

Ev'n now, O king! 'tis given thee to deſtroy 35 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 

And nodding Ilion waits th* impending fall. 4 


Ver. 33. Draw forth th' embattel'd train, Fc.) The dream 
here repeats the meſſage of Jupiter in the ſame terms that he received 
it, It is no leſs than the father of Gods and men who gives the 
order, and to alter a word were preſumption, Homer conſtantly 
makes his envoys obſerve this practice as a mark of decency and 
reſpet, Madam Dacier and others have applauded this in general, 


and aſked by what authority an embaſſador could alter the terms of 


his commiſſion, ſince he is not greater or wiſer than the perſon who 
gave the charge? But this is not always the caſe in our author, who 
not only makes uſe of this conduct with reſpect to the orders of a 
higher power, but in regard to equals alſo; as when one Goddeſs 
deſires another to repreſent ſuch an affair, and ſhe immediately takes 
the words from her mouth and repeats them, of which we have an 
inſtance in this book, Some objection too may be raiſed in this 
manner, when commiſſions are given in the utmoſt haſte (in a 
battle or the like) upon ſudden emergencies, where it ſeems not 
very natural to ſuppoſe a man has time to get ſo many words by 
heart as he is made to repeat exactly. In the preſent inſtance, the 
repetition is certainly graceful, though Zenodotus thought it not 
ſo the third time, when Agamemnon tells his dream to the coun. 
eil. I do not pretend to decide upon the point: for though the 
reverence of the repetition ſeemed leſs needful in that place, than 
when it was delivered immediately from Jupiter; yet (as Euſtathius 
obſerves) it was neceſſary for the aſſembly to know the circumſtan- 
ces of this dream, that the truth of the relation might be un. 
ſuſpected. 5 
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Awake, but waking this advice approve, 
And truſt the viſion that deſcends from Jove. 
The phantom ſaid; then vaniſh'd from his ſight, 
Reſolves to air, and mixes with the night. 44 
A thouſand ſchemes the monarch's mind employ; 
Elate in thought, he ſacks untaken 'Troy : 
Vain as he was, and to the future blind; 
Nor ſaw what Jove and ſecret Fate deſign'd, 
What mighty toils to either hoſt remain, 
What ſcenes of grief, and numbers of the ſlain ! 0 
Eager he riſes, and in fancy hears 


The voice celeſtial murm'ring in his ears. 
— er rn 
Ver. 45.] Travers alſo has ſucceeded in this place: 


The ſchemes of conqueſt in his fancy rove, 
Vain and unconſcious of the mind of Jove. 


Put Homer ſays ſimply : Revolving in his mind things that 
were not likely to be accompliſhed ;*”” but Dacier has: * Rou- 
* Jant deja dans ſa tete milles beaux projets.” 


Ver, 50.] Thus in the firſt edition: 
What ſcenes of grief and zrountains of the ſlain! 


He probably choſe to vary from an expreſſion, uſed once at leaſt in 
the former book, ver. 12. | 


Ver. 52.] From this verſe of the original, and from the 
Odyſſey, xiii. 2. Apollonius Rhodius moſt probably learnt to con- 
ſtruct that admired paſſage in ver. 512. of his in book: which 
more immediately preſented itſelf to Milton in Par. Loſt, viii. 1. 
| The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 


So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him ſtill ſpeaking, ſtill ſtood fix'd to hear. 


Homer ſays only, The divine voice was diffuſed round him :” 
but our poet conſulted Dacier, who is very elegant: II lui ſembla 
% que la voix divine, repandus tout auteur de lui, retentiſſoit 
c encore @ /es oreilles,” 


we 


lat 
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Firſt on his limbs a ſlender veſt he drew, 
Around him next the regal mantle threw, 
Th'embroider'd ſandals on his feet were ty'd; 5; 
The ſtarry faulchion glitter'd at his ſide; 
And laſt his arm the maſſy ſceptre loads, 
Unſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 
Now roſie morn aſcends the court of Jove, 
Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 60 
The king diſpatch'd his heralds with commands 
To range the camp and ſummon all the bands : 
The gath'ring hoſts the monarch's word obey ; 
While to the fleet Atrides bends his way. | 
In his black ſhip the Pylian prince he found; 65 


There calls a ſenate of the peers around: 


oft? 


* ren i . 
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And many readers will be agreeably reminded of a moſt en- 
chanting paſſage in the Meſſiah, of our poet: 
And ftarts, amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm'ring in his ear, 
Ver. 55.] Our poet had his eye on Ogilby: 
Next to his ankles, purple buſkins 2y'd; 
His golden faulchion hanging by his fide : mv 
for Homer ſays only, 8 
| rm —— and round 
His ſhoulders caſt the filver-ſtudded ſword, 
Ver. 56.] So Milton, Par, Loſt, xi. 245. 
His /tarry helm unbuckled ſhew'd him prime 
In manhood where youth ended. | 
Ver. 58.] The epithet ar/tain'd is a blemiſh, but the only 
blemiſh in this magnificent deſcription. Unchang'd would have 
been more dignified, and correſpondent to the original. He ſeems. 
to have followed Chapman, very injudicioully : e 
His father's ſceptre, never flain'd, 
"3 
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Th' aſſembly plac'd, the king of men expreſt 

The counſels lab'ring in his artful breaſt. 
Friends and confed'rates! with attentive ear 

Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 70 

Late as I flumber'd in the ſhades of night, 

A dream divine appear'd before my ſight; 

Whoſe viſionary form like Neftor came, 

The ſame in habit, and in mien the ſame. 

The heav'nly phantom hover'd o'er my head, 35 

And, Doſt thou ſleep, oh Atreus' fon? (he ſaid) 

IN fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 

Directs in council, and in war preſides, 

To whom its fafety a whole people owes ; 

To waſte Jong nights in indolent repoſe. 80 

Monarch awake! *tis Jove's command I bear, 

Thou and thy glory claim his heav'nly care. 

In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 

And lead the Grecians to the duſty plain; 

Ev'n now, O king! *tis given thee to deſtroy 8; 

The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 

At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 

Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 

And nodding Ilion waits th” impending fall. ge 

This hear obſervant, and the Gods obey ! 

The viſion fpoke, and paſt in air away. 
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Now, valiant chiefs, finte heav'n itfelf alarms ; 
Unite, and rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 
PO 


Vet. 92.] He might eafily have included the whole ſenſe of 
his otiginal : 
The viſion ſpakes and fled nvith ſlerp away. 


Ver. 93. Now, waliant chiefs, &c.} The beſt commentary ex- 
tant upon the firſt part of this book is in Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſusg 
who has given us an admirable explication of this whole conduct of 
Agamemnon in his ſecond treatiſe Iz iognwariowinuy, He ſays; 
« This prince had nothing ſo much at heart as to draw the Greeks 
« to a battle, yet knew hot how to proceed without Achilles, who 
* had juſt retired from the army; and was apprehenſive that the 
* Greeks who were diſpleaſed at the departure of Achilles, might 
« refaſe obetience to his orders, ſhould he abſolutely command it. 
* In this circumſtance he propoſes to the princes in council to 
* make a trial of arming the Grecians, and offers an expedient 
« himfelf; which was, that he ſhould ſound their diſpoſitions by 
© exhorting them to ſet ſail for Greece, but that then the other 
% princes ſhould be ready to diſſuade and detain them. If any 
object to this ſtratagem, that Agamemnon's whole ſcheme would 
ebe ruined if the army ſhould take him at his word (which was 
« yery probable) it is to be anſwered, that his deſign lay deeper 
te than they imagine, nor did he depend upon his ſpeech only for 


103 


c detaining them. He had ſome tauſe to fear the Greeks had a 


« pique againſt him which they had concealed, and whatever it 
« was, he judged it abſolutely neceſſary to know it before he pro- 
e ceeded to a battle. He therefore furniſhes them with an occa- 
te ſion to manifeſt it, and at the ſame time provides againſt any 
« ill effects it might have, by his ſecret orders to the princes, It 
ce ſucceeds accordingly, and when the troops are running to em- 
© bark, they ate ſtopped by Ulyſſes and Neſtor.“ —One may far- 
ther obſerve that this whole ſtratagem is concerted in Neſtor's 
ſhip, as one whoſe wiſdom and ſecreſy was moſt confided in. The 
ſtory of the. vifion's appearing in his ſhape, could not but engage 
him in ſome degtee: it looked as if Jupiter himſelf added weight 
to his counſels by making uſe of that venerable appearance, and 
knew this to be the moſt powerful method of recommending them 
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But firſt, with caution, try what yet they dare, 5; 
Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war? 
To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 
Be mine; and yours the province to detain. 
He ſpoke, and ſat; when Neſtor riſing ſaid, 
(Neſtor, whom Pylos? ſandy realms obey'd) 100 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, 
Nor doubt the viſion of the pow'rs divine; 
Sent by great Jove to him who rules the hoſt, 
Forbid it heav'n! this warning ſhould be loſt! 
Then let us haſte, obey the God's alarms, 105 
And join to rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 
Thus ſpoke the ſage: the kings without delay 
Diſſolve the council, and their chief obey : 
The ſceptred rulers lead; the following hoſt 109 
Pour'd forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaſt. 


to Agamemnon, It was therefore but natural for Neſtor to ſecond 
the motion of the king, and by the help of his authority it pre- 
vailed on the other princes, P. 


Ver. 96.] This line is a ſupplement from the tranſlator. 
Ver. 97- J Thus Denham, En. ii. 


to meaſure back the main 

They all conſent. 
Ver. 101.] This ſpeech is executed with great ſkill, but not 
in ſufficient conformity to his author. Thus Travers, with more 


fidelity : 
Then Neftor, who in ſandy Pylos reign'd : 


Say, friends and heroes! can the dream be feign'd ? 
No voice, but this, had influence gain'd on me: 


"Tis ſacred truth, Atrides! ſpeaks in thee, 
Ver. 110.] Firſt edition: 
Pour'd forth in million. 


Ot 
re 
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As from ſome rocky cleft the ſhepherd ſees 
Cluſt'ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 


Ver. 111. As from ſome rocky cleft, | This is the firſt ſimile in 
Homer, and we may obſerve in general that he excels all mankind 
in the number, variety, and beauty of his compariſons. There 
are ſcarce any in Virgil which are not tranſlated from him, and 
therefore when he ſucceeds beſt in them, he is to be commended 
but as an improver. Scaliger ſeems not to have thought of this, 
when he compares the ſimiles of theſe two authors (as indeed they 
are the places moſt obvious to compariſon). The preſent paſſage 
is an inſtance of it, to which he oppoſes the following verſes in the 
firſt Eneid, ver, 434. 


* Qualis apes æſtate nova per florea rura 

«« Exercet ſub ſole labor, cam gentis adultos 

«« Educunt fetus, aut cam liquentia mella 

«« Stipant, & dulci diſtendunt nectare cellas ; 

« Aut onera accipiunt venientiim, aut agmine facto 
«« Ignavum fucos pecus a præſepibus arcent. 

«« Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella.“ 


This he very much prefers to Homer's, and in particular extols 
the harmony and ſweetneſs of the verſification above that of our 
author ; againſt which cenſure we need only appeal to the ears of 
the reader, 


"Hors Loge 50s MENT T Ae Adlrcas, 

irpsas i yAuPupts u vie tpxopnercewn, 

BoTpudby & Tirorra zA & -t. 

Al wo 7 Lide & Alg FITOTIETHS, A Os T5 tle, Oe. 


But Scaliger was unlucky in his choice of this particular compariſon : 
there is a very fine one in the ſixth neid, ver. 707. that better 
agrees with Homer's: and nothing is more evident than that the 
deſign of theſe two is very different: Homer intended to deſcribe 
the multitude of Greeks pouring out of the ſhips, Virgil the 4ili. 
gence and labour of the builders at Carthage. And Macrobius, who 
obſerves this difference, Sat. lib. v. c. 11. ſhould alſo have found, 
that therefore the fimiles ought not to be compared together, The 
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Rolling, and black'ning, ſwarms ſucceeding 
{warms, 


With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms ; 
—vn 


beauty of Hotner's is not inferior to Virgil's, if we cotifider with 
What exactneſs it arifwers to ifs end. Tt eonfiffs of three patticu- 
fats; the vaſt number of the troops is expreſſed in the ſwarms, 
their tumultuous mannet of iffuing out of the ſhips, and the per- 
pstual egteſſion, which ſeemed without end, are imaged in the bees 
potting out of the rock, and laſtly, their difpetfion over all the 
ſhore, in their deſcending on the flowers in the vales. Spondanus 
Was therefote miſtaken when he thought the while application of 
this compariſon lay in the fingle word azo, caervalim, as Chap- 
man has juſtly obſerved. . 


In all theſe compariſons of a diſciple with his maſter, the point 
of precedence and example, fo candidly ſtated by our admirable poet 
at the beginning of this note, ſhould never be forgotten, Quinti- 
lian, with that impartiality, which diſtinguiſhes his judgements, 
puts in the ſame claim for Demoſthenes in competition with the 
rhetorictan's own favourite, Cicero, lib. x. cap. 1. Cedendum verd in 
hoc quidem, quod ille et prior fuit, et ex magna parte Ciceronem, 


quamtus eſt, fecit. In this indeed we muſt allow a preference: 


5 Demoſthenes ſet the example, and in a great meaſure made Ci- 
& c6to what he was.“ 


Ver. 113.] This 1s amplified and exaggerated to an unnatural 
height, and almoſt burleſques the ſimplicity of the original. With 
the exception of one or two words, I prefer Travets's verſion: 


As thro' ſome rocky cleft with murm'ring ſtrains 
Swarm the loud bees unnumber'd o'er the plains; 
Stretch thro? the field theit long-fucceeding pow'rs, 
And light in cluſters on the vernal flow'rs. 


Arid I w6tider much, that our poet ſhould neglect a thought fo 
6ongerttal to his taſte, and fo capable of embelliſhment in his hands, 
as that of the viral flowers, A little correction would make 
OgHby very graceful : 

Who fly in troops, with an expanded wing, 

Riffing the beatities of the gaudy ſpring: 
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Duſky they ſpread, a cloſe embody'd croud, 115 

And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud. 

So, from the tents and ſhips, a length'ning train 

Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the 
plain: 

Along the region runs a deaf*ning ſound ; 

Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling 
ground. 120 


Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Jove, 
And ſhining ſoars, and claps her wings above. 


as Collins in his delightful dirge in Cymbeline : 
To fair Fidele's graſſy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds ſhall bring 
Each opening ſweet of carliefſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 


Ver. 121. Fame flics before. ] "This aſſembling of the atmy is 
full of beauties : the lively deſcription of their overſpreading the 
field, the noble boldneſs of the figure when fame is repreſented in 
perſon ſhining at their head: the univerſal tumult ſucceeded by a 
ſolemn filence ; and laſtly the graceful riſing of Agamemnon, all 
contribute to caſt a majeſty on this part. In the paſſage of the 
ſceptre, Homer has found an artful and poetieal manner of ac- 
quainting us with the high defeent of Agamemnon, and celebrating 
the hereditary right of his family ; as well as finely hinted the ori- 
ginal of his power to be derived from heaven, in ſaying the /ceptre 
was firſt the gift of Jupiter. It is with reference to this, that in 
the line where he firſt mentions it, he calls it "A#6;799 ci, and 
accordingly 1t is tranflated in that place. P. 


Our poet here indulges his invention without reſtraint; for his 


original ſays ſimply, with no ſuch embelliſhments, 


——— among them Rumour glow'd, 
Exciting to depart, Jove's meſſenger: 
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Nine ſacred heralds now, proclaiming loud 
The monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſt'ning croud. 
Soon as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 12; 
And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, 
The king of kings his awful figure rais'd ; 
High in his hand the golden ſceptre blaz d: 
The golden ſceptre, of celeſtial frame, 
By Vulcan form'd, ftromJove to Hermes came: 130 
To Pelops he th* immortal gift reſign'd; 
Th' immortal gift great Pelops left behind, 
In Atreus' hand, which not with Atreus ends, 
To rich Thyeſtes next the prize deſcends; 
And now the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 135 
Subjects all Argos, and controuls the main. 
On this bright ſceptre now the king reclin'd, 
And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech deſign'd: 


Ver. 123.] Travers is ſomewhat more faithful to his original : 


Then roſe nine heralds, at whoſe awful words 
Stood Greece attentive to her ſov'reign lords, 
When now compos'd were all the warrior race, 
Fix'd on their ſeats, and filence ſtill'd the place, — 


Ver. 136.] Rather, as more expreſſive of his author, 
All Argos /ways, and and: of the main, 


Ver. 138. And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech dgſign d.] The 
remarks of Dionyſius upon this ſpeech I ſhall give the reader all 
together, though they lie ſcattered in his two diſcourſes Hen 
$ox1weri vin, the ſecond of which is in a great degree but a 
repetition of the precepts and examples of the firſt, This happened, 
I believe, from his having compoſed them at diſtinct times and 
upon different occaſions. 
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Ye ſons of Mars! partake your leader's care, 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war! 


« Tt is an exquiſite piece of art, when you ſeem to aim at per- 
«« ſuading one thing, and at the ſame time 1inforce the contrary. 
«« This kind of rhetorick is of great uſe in all occafions of danger, 
and of this Homer has afforded a moſt powerful example in the 
« oration of Agamemnon. It is a method perfectly wonderful, 
* and even carries 1n it an appearance of abſurdity ; for all that we 
«« generally eſteem the faults of oratory, by this means become the 
* yirtues of it. Nothing is looked upon as a greater error in a rhe- 
* torician than to alledge ſuch arguments as either are eaſily an- 
„% {wered or may be retorted upon himſelf; the former is a weak 
part, the latter a dangerous one; and Agamemnon here defignedly 
« deals in both. For it 1s plain that if a man muſt not uſe weak 
arguments, or ſuch as may make againſt him, when he intends 
eto perſuade the thing he ſays; then on the other fide, when he 
does not intend 1t, he muſt obſerve the contrary proceeding, and 
make what are the faults of oratory in general, the excellencies 
*« of that oration in particular, or otherwiſe he will contradict his 
* own intention, and perſuade the contrary to what he means. 
% Agamemnon begins with an argument eaſily anſwered, by telling 
*« them that Jupiler had promiſed to crown their arms with victory. 
« For if Jupiter had promiſed this, it was a reaſon for the ſtay in 
* the camp. But now (ſays he) Jove has deceived us, and wwe muſt 
* return with ignominy. This is another of the ſame kind, for it 
e ſhews what a diſgrace it is to return. What follows is of the 
„ ſecond ſort, and may be turned againſt him. Jede will have it 
* oo: for which they have only Agamemnon's word, but Jove's 
e own promiſe to the contrary, That God has overthrown many 
* cities, and will yet overturn many others, This was a ſtrong rea- 
* ſon to ſtay, and put their confidence in him. It is ſhameful to 
* have it told to all poſterity, that ſo many thouſand Greeks, after a 
* war of fo long continuance, at laſt returned home baffled and unſuc- 
* ce/sful, All this might have been ſaid by a profeſt adverſary to 
* the cauſe he pleads, and indeed is the ſame thing Ulyſſes ſays 
« elſewhere in reproach of their flight. The concluſion evidently 
e ſhews the intent of the ſpeaker. , . Haſte then ; let us fly; Proypapm, 
« the word which of all others was moſt likely to prevail upon 
« thera to ſtay ; the moſt open term of diſgrace he could poſſibly 
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Of partial Joye with juſtice I complain, 14; 
And heav*nly oracles beliey'd in vain. 

A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
Renown'd, triumphant, andenrich'd with ſpoils. 
Now ſhameful flight alone can ſave the hoſt, 145 
Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt. 
So Jove decrees, reſiſtleſs Lord of all! 

At whoſe command whole empires riſe or fall: 
He ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 


And towns and armies humbles to the duſt. 150 


te have uſed : it is the ſame which Juno makes uſe of to Minerva, 
% Minerva to Ulyſſes, and Ulyſſes again to the troops, to diſſuade 
e their return; the ſame which Agamemnon himſelf had uſed to 
** inſult Achilles, and which Homer never employs but with the 
« mark of cowardice and infamy.”” 


The ſame author farther obſerves, 4* That this whole oration 
1% has the air of being ſpoken in a paſſion. It begins with a ſtroke 
* of the greateſt raſhneſs and impatience. Jupiter has been unjuſi, 
& heaven has deceived us. This renders all he ſhall ſay of the leſs 
* authority, at the ſame time that it conceals his own artifice ; for 
« his anger ſeems to account for the incongruities he utters. I 
could not ſuppreſs ſo fine a remark, though it falls out of the order 
of thoſe which precede it. | 


Before I leave this article, I muſt take notice that this ſpeech of 
Agamemnon is again put into his mouth in the ninth Iliad, and 
(according to Diony ſius) for the ſame purpoſe, to detain the army 
at the ſiege after a defeat; though it ſeems unartful to put the fame 
trick twice upon the Greeks by the ſame perſon, and in the ſame 
words too. We may indeed ſuppoſe the firſt feint to have remained 
undiſcovered, but at beſt it is a management in the poet not very 
entertaining to the readers. . 


This is a miſerable line indeed! The ſpeech is well done; nor 
is Travers much inferiour. 
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What ſhame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, 
Oh laſting ſhame in ev'ry future age 

Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe. 

So ſmall their number, that if wars wereceas'd, 165 
And Greece triumphant held a gen'ral feaſt, 
All rank'd by tens, whole decads when they dine 


Muſt want a 'Trojan flave to pour the wine. 


Ver. 155. So ſmall their number, &c.] This part has a low air 
in compariſon with the reſt of the ſpeech. Scaliger calls it zaber- 
nariam orationem but it is well obſerved by Madam Dacier, that 
the image Agamemnon here gives of the Trojans, does not only 
render their numbers contemptible in compariſon of the Greeks, 
but their perſons too: for it makes them appear but as a few vile 
ſlaves fit only to ſerve them with wine. To which we may add, 
that it affords a proſpect to his ſoldiers of their future ſtate and 
triumph after the conqueſt of their enemies. 


This paſſage gives me occaſion to animadvert upon a computa- 
tion of the number of the "Trojans, which the learned Angelus 
Politian has offered at in his preface to Homer, He thinks they 
were fifty thouſand without the auxiliaries, from the concluſion 


of the eighth Iliad, where it is {aid there were a thouſand funeral 


piles of Trojans and fifty men attending each of them. But that 
the auxiliaries are to be admitted into that number, appears plainly 
from this place: Agamemnon exprelsly diſtinguiſhes the native 
Trojans from the aids, and reckons but one to ten Grecians, at 
which eſtimate there could not be above ten thouſand Trojans. See 


the notes on the catalogue. — 


This is not exact. Chapman's homely verſion has given the 
true ſenſe of Homer: 


— Yet ſhould our foes and we 
Strike truce, and number both our pow'rs—. 
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But other forces have our hopes o' erthrown, 
And 'Troy prevails by armies not her own. 160 
Now nine long years of mighty Jove are run, 
Since firſt the labours of this war begun: 

Our cordage torn, decay'd our veſſels lie, 

And ſcarce enſure the wretched pow'r to fly. 
Haſte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall! 16; 
Our weeping wives, our tender children call : 


Ver. 159.] He much abbreviates his author here, who runs 
literally thus : 


— but auxiliar troops, 
With brandiſh'd ſpears, are join'd from numerous ſtates 
Who thwart me much, nor ſuffer all my zeal 
To lay the noble town of Ilium waſte, 


And it is obſervable how fond our tranſlator was of that elegant 
phraſe in the next verſe. So, to omit other inſtances, 1 in that lively 
paſſage: 


The pictures for the page atone, 
And Quarles is ſav'd by beauties not his own, 


Virgil was the ſource, in his /econd Georgic : 


Miraturque novas frondes et non ſua poma : 
The mother- plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryden. 


So Dryden again, En. xi. 422. 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions zo? their own. 


Ver. 163. Decay'd our weſſels lie, 
And ſcarce enſure the wretched poww'r to fly. 


This, and ſome other paſſages, are here tranſlated correſpondent 
to the general air and ſenſe of this ſpeech, rather than juſt to the 
letter. The telling them in this place how much their ſhipping 
was decayed, was a hint of their danger in returning, as Madam 
Dacier has remarked, P. 
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Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away, 
"Tis Nature's voice, and Nature we obey. 
Our ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 
Safe and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 170 
Fly, Grecians, fly, your fails and oars employ, 
And dream no more of heav*n-defended Troy. 
His deep deſign unknown, the hoſts approve 
Atrides* ſpeech. The mighty numbers move. 
So roll the billows to th' Icarian ſhore, 175 
From eaſt and ſouth when winds begin to roar, 
Burſt their dark manſions in the clouds, and ſweep 
The whitening ſurface of the ruffled deep. 


Ver. 168.] This is ſubſtituted for ideas in the original thus 
repreſented by Travers: 


Unfiniſh'd here the work of conqueſt lies; 
Thro' all our toils th' abortive glory dies. 


Ver. 173.] Travers excells his maſter, eſpecially in cloſeneſs 
to his pattern : 


As yet to none the monarch's will confeſt, 

This artful ſpeech inſpir'd each kindling breaſt, 
Forth ruſh'd the troops promiſcuous o'er the plain, 
Like the big waves along th' Icarian main. 


Ver. 175. So roll the billows, &c.] One may take notice that 
Homer in theſe two ſimilitudes has judiciouſly made choice of the 
two moſt wavering and inconſtant things in nature, to compare 
with the multitude; the avawes and ears of corn. The firſt alludes 
to the noiſe and tumult of the people, in the breaking and rolling 
of the billows; the ſecond to their taking the ſame courſe, like 
corn bending one way; and both to the eaſineſs with which they 
are moved by every breath, _—_ 


Vor, I, I 
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And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, 
Before the blaſt the lofty harveſts bend: 180 
Thus o'er the field the moving hoſt appears, 
Withnodding plumesand groves of waving ſpears. 
The gath'ring murmur ſpreads, their trampling 
teet 
Beat the looſe ſands, and thicken to the fleet. 
With long- reſounding cries they urge the train 18; 
To fit the ſhips, and launch into the main. 
They toil, they ſweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 
The doubling clamours echo to the ſkies. 
Ev'n then the Greeks had left the hoſtile plain, 
And Fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain; 190 


LS 1 


— — 


Ver. 180.] A little word would have conſiderably improved 


this verſe: 
Before each blaſt the lofty harveſts bend. 
Thus Travers: 


From eaſt and ſouth the ſtorms impetuous rove 
Thro' the dark ſkies, and burſt the clouds of Jove: 
And, as the corn, by weſtern blaſts inclin'd, 
Bends o'er the field, and nods before the wind: 
Thus, waving on amidſt the riſing ſands, 

Swift to the fleet advanc'd the numerous bands, 


Ver. 197.] This circumſtance of the duſt, which belonged 
to iheir progreſs towards the ſhips, is unſeaſonably connected in our 
poet's verſion with their ſtationary exertions on the ſhore, and is 
improperly repeated. Above Dacier has the ſame expreſſions : 
De deſſous leurs, pieds s'#lewert des, nowages de porfſitre.” 

Ver. 189.] Ogilby thus rudely expreſſes in equal compaſs, the 
two verſes of the original: 

And their return in ſpight of fate they'd made, 

But that great Juno thus to Pallas ſaid: 
which our poet has expanded into ur, but four of extraordinary 
beauty. I 


ry 
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But Jove's imperial Queen their flight ſurvey'd, 
And ſighing thus beſpoke the blue-eyed maid. 
Shall then the Grecians fly! Oh dire diſgrace! 
And leave unpunifh'd this perfidious race? 
Shall Troy, ſhall Priam, and th'adultrous ſpouſe, 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows? 196 
And braveſt chiefs, in Helen's quarrel ſlain, 
Lie unreveng'd on yon deteſted plain? 
No: let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, 
Once more refulgent ſhine in brazen arms. 200 
Haſte, goddeſs, haſte! the flying hoſt detain, 
Nor let one fail be hoiſted on the main. 

Pallas obeys, and from Olympus* height 
Swift to the ſhips precipitates her flight; 


Ver. 193.] This is not Homer. Ogilby is generally more 
faithful : 


Ah! thou unconquer'd daughter of great Jove, 
Shall thus the Greeks their tedious fiege remove, 
Through billows flying to their native coaſt ? 

Our poet ſeems to have followed Chapman 1n part : 
Thus fpoke to Pallas: O! foule ſhame! 


Ver. 201.] More exactly thus: 


The flying hoſt wwirh ſoarbing words detain, 
Nor let them drag their navy to the main: 


but our poet caſt his eye on Chapman below : 
not a man, a flying ſail let heice. 


Ver. 203.] Dryden, An. iv. 370. | 
Then, reſted thus, he from the towering height 
Plung'd downwasd, with precipitated flight. 
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Ulyſſes, firſt in publick cares, ſhe found, 205% 
For prudent counſel like the Gods renown'd: 


Oppreſs'd with gen'rous grief the hero ſtood, 

Nor drew his ſable veſſels to the flood. 

And is it thus, divine Laërtes' ſon! 

Thus fly the Greeks (the martial maid begun) 215 

Thus to their country bear their own diſgrace, 

And fame eternal leave to Priam's race? 

Shall beauteous Helen ſtill remain unfreed, 

Still unreveng'd, a thouſand heroes bleed? 

Haſte, gen'rous Ithacus ! prevent the ſhame, 213 

Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim. 

Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ, 

And to th' Immortals truſt the fall of Troy. 
The voice divine confeſs'd the warlike maid, 

Ulyſſes heard, nor uninſpir'd obey'd: 220 

Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 

Receiv'd th' imperial ſceptre of command. 


Ver. 205. ] In much the ſame ſtile Ogilby: 
And near his ſhip Ulyſſes ſtanding found, 
A prince for wifdom like great Jove renown'd. 

Ver. 215.] Travers is both accurate and not inelegant: 
Haſte, valiant chief, exert thy gen'rons ſpeed ; 
Fly thro' the hoſt, controul the ſhameful deed : 
With awful words the lab'ring oars reſtrain, 
Nor let one fail be hoiſted on the main. 

All materially different in Pope, is addition of his own. 


Ver. 220.] Our poet, by a ſtrange overſight, I preſume, and 
not intentionally, has paſſed over zo verſes of the original; thus 
delineated, not contemptibly for the time, by faithful Ogilby : 


10 
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Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 
He runs, he flies thro' all the Grecian train, 
Each prince of name, or chief in arms approv'd, 
He fir'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd. 226 


Warriours like you, with ſtrength and wiſdom 
bleſt, 


By brave examples ſhould confirm the reſt. 
The monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears; 
He tries our courage, but reſents our fears. 230 
Th' unwary Greeks his fury may provoke; 
Not thus the king in ſecret council ſpoke. 
Jove loves our chief, from Jove his honour ſprings, 
Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of kings. 


But if a clam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, 235 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with 
blows. 


Be ſtill, thou ſlave, and to thy betters yield; 


Unknown alike in council and in field! 
—— —— 


The virgin's heav'nly voice Ulyſſes knew, 
And, ſtraight obeying, off his mantle threw, 
Which up Eurybates his herald took, 


Who, {till attending, ne'er his charge forſook. | 
Ver. 227.] This ſpeech is well tranſlated, nor is Travers at 


all inferiour: but he had Pope for his exemplar. 
Homer ſays literally, 
You ought not, generous chief! as daſtards, fear; 
But ſtay yourſelf, and try to ſtop the reſt: 
ſo that our poet had his eye on Dacier ; ** Arretez, et donnez 
' exemple aux autres, 
Ver. 233.] He has profited by Chapman on this occaſion: 
13 
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Ye Gods, what daſtards would our hoſt com- 
mand ? 

Swept to the, war, the lumber of a land. 240 

Be filent, wretch, and think not here allow'd 

That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping croud. 

To one ſole monarch Jove commits the ſway ; 

His are the laws, and him let all obey. 

With words like theſe the troops Ulyſſes rul'd, 

The loudeſt filenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. 246 

Back to th* aſſembly roll the thronging train, 

Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the plain. 


— The anger of a ling 

Is mightie : he is kept of Jove, and from Fove likewiſe /pring 

His honors, 

Ver. 243. To one /ole monarch.) Thoſe perſons are under a 
miſtake who would make this ſentence a praiſe of abſolute monarchy. 
Homer ſpeaks it only with regard to a general of an army durir.g 
the time of his commiſſion, Nor is Agamemnon ſtyled % of 
kings in any other ſenſe, than as the reft of the princes had given 
him the ſupreme authority over them in the ſiege. Ariſtotle de- 
fines a king, E7pe727/05 yup i Oy dg ug & at ci, 2 1 pos Ox; 
Kiffe; Leader of the war, Fudge of controverſies, and Preſident of 
the ceremonies of the Gods, "That he had the principal care of reli- 
gious rites, appears from many places in Homer; and that his 
power was no where abſolute but in war: for we find Agamemnon 
inſulted in the council, but in the army threatning deſerters with 
death, He was under an obligation to preſerve the privileges of 
his covntry, purſuant to which kings are called by our author 
Aixeo784, and Origen, the diſpenſers or managers of juſtice. 
And Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus acquaints us, that the old Grecian 
kings, whether hereCitary or elective, had a council of their chief 
men, as Homer and the moſt ancient poets teſtify ; nor was it (he 
adds) in thoſe times as in ours, when kings have a full liberty to 


do whatever they pleaſe, Dion. Hal. lib. ii. Hiſt. P. 
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Murm' ring they move, as when old ocean roars, 
And heaves huge ſurges to the trembling ſhores : 
The groaning banks are burſt with bellowing 
ſound, 251 
The rocks remurmur, and the ROE rebound, 
At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe; 
And a ſtill filence lulls the camp to peace. 
Therſites only clamour'd in the throng, 255 ef 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 


Ver. 249. ] He fhould have written: 
Clam raus they move: 


for the terms of the „nile are much too lofty and ſonorous for the k 
mere murmurs of a croud, Ogilby has ſucceeded in this place: 1 


Back to the council thronging they return 

= . . 8 - p : 
With clam'rous noiſe, as when the ocean roars, | 
And thundering billows beat re-ecchoing ſhores, "3 


Vet. 255. Therſites only.] The ancients have aſcribed to Homer 
the firſt ſketch of /atyric.or comic poetry, of which ſort was his 1 
poem called Margites, as Ariſtotle reports. "Though that piece be i 
loſt, this character of Therſites may give us a taſte of his vein in 191 
that kind, But whether ludicrous deſcriptions ought to have place | 
in the epic poem, has been juſtly queſtioned : neither Virgil nor 
any of the moſt approved ancients have thought fit to admit them * 
into their compoſitions of that nature; nor any of the beſt moderns 
except Milton, whoſe fondneſs for Homer might be the reaſon of "| 
it, Howeverthis is in its kind a very maſterly part, and our author al 
has ſhewn great judgment in the particulars he has choſen to com- 
poſe the picture of a pernicious creature of wit; the chief of which tl 
are a deſire of promoting laughter at any rate, and a contempt of win 
his ſuperiours, And he ſums up the whole very ſtrongly, by ſaying al 
that Therſites hated Achilles and Ulyſſes; in which, as Plutarch 
has remarked in his treatiſe of envy and hatred, he makes it the 
utmoſt completion of an ill character to bear a malevolence to the 
beſt men. What is farther obſervable is, that Therſites is never 
heard of after this his firſt appearance: ſuch a ſcandalous charatter 


i 4 
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Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 
In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: 
With witty malice ſtudious to defame ; 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 260 
But chief he glory'd with licentious ſtyle 
To laſh the great, and monarchs to revile. 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim ; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 
His mountain-ſhoulders half his breaſt o'er- 
ſpread, 26; 
Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long miſ-ſhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſleſt, 
And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt, 
Ulyſſes or Achilles ſtill his theme; 
But royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 270 
Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, 
Vextwhen he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him ſpeak. 
Sharp was his voice; which in the ſhrilleſt tone, 
Thus with injurious taunts attack'd the throne. 
Amidſt the glories of ſo bright a reign, 275 
What moves the great Atrides to complain ? 


is to be taken no more notice of, than juſt to ſhew that it is deſ- 
piſed. Homer has obſerved the fame conduct with regard to the 
molt d-formed and moſt beautiful perſon of his poem: for Nireus is 
thus mentioned once and no more throughout the Thad. He places 
a worthleſs b-auty and an ill-natured viz upon the ſame foot, and 
ſhews that the gifts of the body without thoſe of the mind are not 
more deſpicable, than thoſe of the mind itſelf without virtue. P. 


Our poet has executed this tranſlation of the character of Ther- 
ſites with aſtoniſhing vivacity, for ſo difficult a paſſage, 
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Tis thine whateꝰ er the warriour's breaſt inflames, 


The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 
Thy tents are crouded, and thy cheſts o erflow. 280 
Thus at full eaſe in heaps of riches roll'd, 

What grieves the monarch? Is it thirſt of gold? 


Say ,ſhall we march with our unconquer'd powers, 


(The Greeks and I) to Ilion's hoſtile tow'rs, 


Ver. 275. Amidſt the ghries.| It is remarked by Dionyſius Ha-, 
licarnaſſus, in his treatiſe of the Examination of Writers, that there 
could not be a better artifice thought on to recall the army to their 
obedience, than this of our author. When they were offended at 
their general in favour of Achilles, nothing could more weaken 
Achilles's intereſt than to make ſuch a fellow as Therſites appear 
of his party, whoſe impertinence would give them a diſguſt of 
thinking or acting like him. There is no ſurer method to reduce 
generous ſpirits, than to make them ſee they are purſuing the ſame 
views with people of no merit, and ſuch whom they cannot forbear 


deſpiſing themſelves. Otherwiſe there is nothing in this ſpeech but 


what might become the mouth of Neſtor himſelf, if you except a 
word or two. And had Neſtor ſpoken it, the army had certainly 


ſet ſail for Greece; but becauſe it was uttered by a ridiculous fel- 


low whom they are aſhamed to follow, they are reduced, and 
ſatisfied to continue the ſiege. p. 


Ver. 282.] The original is, “ And art thou ſtill in want of 
« gold ?** but the verſion of Pacier, “ Es- tu encore affame d'or ?” 


Ver. 284. The Greeks and I.] Theſe boaſts of himſelf are the 
few words which Dionyſius objects to in the foregoing paſſage. 1 


cannot but think the grave commentators here very much mittaken, 
who imagine Therſites in earneſt in theſe vaunts, and ſeriouſly 
reprove his inſolence. They ſeem to me manitelt ſtrokes of irony, 
which had rendered them ſo much the more improper in the mouth 
of Neſtor, who was otherwiſe none of the leaſt boaſters himſelf. 
And conſidered as ſuch, they are equal to the reſt of the ſpeech, 
which has an infinite deal of ſpirit, humour, and ſatyr. 7 
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And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 28; 
For Troy to ranſom at a price too dear? 
But ſafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies 


Say, would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's 
prize ? 

Or, if thy heart to gen'rous love be led, 

Some captive fair, to bleſs thy kingly bed? 290 

Whate'er our maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 

Plagu'd with his pride, or puniſh'd for his luſt. 

Oh women of Achaia! men no more! 

Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore 

In loves and pleaſures on the Phrygian ſhore. 295 

We may be wanted on ſome buſy day, 

When Hector comes: ſo great Achilles may: 


222 — 
That Therſites is in earneſt in thus ſpeaking of himſelf, I think, 
cannot be doubted, What is more natural than this ſelf- importance 

of a ridiculous and deſpieable character? 


Ver. 285.] He degrades his author without neceſſity, in a 
ſtrain more like the vulgarities of #»-happy Dryden than Pope. The 
ſenſe of the original ts better conveyed by Travers' tranſlation : 

Muſt Greece and I our warlike ſwords employ, 
And lead in chains the noble youths of Troy? 
Muſt theſe be ſeiz'd, and Troy at thy decree 
Bring the vaſt ranſom of her ſons to thee ? 


but a royal baſtard was too great a temptation to be haſtily forgone 
by our tranſlators: fee the note on Thad xxi. verſe 140. 


Ver. 291.] He diſguiſes his author, Thus Travers with more 
fidelity : | 
Is this the care that kings their warriors owe, 
To feaſt their riot by the public woe? 
Ver. 293-] Thus Ogilby: 
O ſenſeleſs Grecians, avomen, men no more “ 
Let us return unto our native ore. | 
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From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 
And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, zoo 
This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. 
Fierce from his ſeat at this Ulyſſes ſprings, 
In gen'rous vengeance of the king of kings. 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replies. 305 
Peace, fact ious monſter, born to vex the ſtate, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raſhly vain 
And ſingly mad, aſperſe the ſov'reign reign. 


— : 
Ver. 298.] He might eaſily have kept up to the ſpirit of his 


original: 
From him more fierce, more fearleſs, and more brave. 


Upon the whole, I prefer Travers in this paſſage : 


What lawleſs frenzy could thy heart incline 
Thus to diſgrace a braver arm than thine ? 
And, would he now the juſt revenge decree, 
This act of rapine were the laſt from thee. 


Ver. 307.] Travers is not inferiour in elegance, and much 
excceds in accuracy: 


What Greek of all, who ſail'd to Priam's land, 
Has leſs atchiev'd than thy inglorious hand? 

Shalt thou the due regard to kings deny, 

And urge on Greece thy baſe deſire to fly ? 
Know'ſt thou, if we ſhall reach our native towns 
With Fortune's ſmiles, or with her adverſe frowns ? 
But, if their ſpoils the gen'rous heroes bring 

For his brave conduct to reward their king ; 

If theſe to him ſome wealthier prize decree, 

What but reproach has ever flow'd from thee? 


' \ 
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Have we not known thee, ſlave! of all our hoſt, zio 
The man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt? 
Think not the Greeks toſhameful flight tobring, 
Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of king. 
For our return we truſt the heav'nly pow'rs; 
Be that their care; to fight like men be ours. 31; 
But grant the hoſt with wealth the gen'ral load, 
Except detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd? 
Suppoſe ſome hero ſhould his ſpoils reſign, 
Art thou that hero, could thoſe ſpoils be thine? 
Gods! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 320 
And let theſe eyes behold my ſon no more; 
If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 

To ſtrip thoſe arms thou ill deſerv*ſt to wear, 


Ver. 321.] Travers, more faithfully, but ambiguouſly : 
Nor grant my warlike ſon to call me fire. 


And Homer ſays nothing about arms. Hear faithful Ogilby : 


Let not Ulyſſes' head theſe ſhoulders bear, 
Nor yet Telemachus be ſtyl'd my heir, 

If thee I naked ſtrip not, ſtrip and whip, 
And through the army laſh unto thy ſhip. 


In the original of ver. 321. the phraſe v Ea tim is perpetually 
redundant in the poets for «4 only : hence the different interpre- 
tations of tranſlators. I agree with Mr. Cowper's verſion ; 


- And may my ſon 
Prove the begotten of another's fire : 


and ſo the author of the traveſty: ' 


Or in his ſtead behold another, 
Got by ſome raſcal on his mother. 


ly 


re- 
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Expel the council where our princes meet, 


And ſend thee ſcourg'd, and howling thro? the 


fleet. 325 

He ſaid, and cow'ring as the daſtard bends, 
The weighty ſceptre on his back deſcends: 
On the round bunch the bloody tumours riſe ; 


The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes: 
Trembling he ſat, and ſhrunk in abject fears, 330 


From his vile viſage wip'd the ſcalding tears. 
While tohis neighbour each expreſs'd his thought: 
Ye Gods! what wonders has Ulyſſes wrought! 


Ver. 326. He ſaid, and cow'ring. | The vile figure Therſites, 
makes here is a good piece of groze/gue; the pleaſure expreſſed by 
the ſoldiers at this action of Ulyſſes (notwithſtanding they are diſ- 
appointed by him of their hopes of returning) 1s agreeable to that 
generous temper, at once honeſt and thoughtleſs, which is com- 
monly found in military men; to whom nothing is ſo odious as a 
daſtard, and who have not naturally the greateſt kindneſs for 
a wit. F. 

If a temporary diverſion be deſirable, Ogilby's tranſlation 
here will not fail of conveying this gratification to a reader not 
ſteeled againſt ludicrous emotion: 


Then with his ponderous ſceptre, as he ſpake, 

« He took the meaſure of his crooked back.“ 
Ver. 329.] He ſhould have rendered: 

The tears ſpring copious from his haggard eyes. 


See my note on the Trachiniæ of Sophocles, ver. 847. and to ſay 


that farting tears ſpring, is a form of ſpeech, which no reader 
will be diſpoſed to admire, 


Ver. 332.] Out poet has entirely neglected a beautiful and 


deſcriptive. verſe of his original, thus "coarſely reprotuntes, by 
Hobbes : 
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What fruits his conduct and his courage yield? 
Great in the council, glorious in the field. zz; 
Gen'rous he riſes in the crown's defence, 

To curb the factious tongue of inſolence. 
Such juſt examples on offenders ſhown, 
Sedition ſilence, and aftert the throne. 

Twas thus the general voice the hero prais'd, 
Who riſing, high th' imperial ſceptre rais'd: 34: 
The blue-ey'd Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 

(In form a herald) bade the crouds attend. 

Th' expecting crouds in ſtil] attention hung, 

To hear the wiſdom of his heav'nly tongue. 34; 

Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing e er he ſpoke, 

His filence thus the prudent hero broke. 
Unhappy monarch! whom the Grecian race 


With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace. 


| —— — The people, that were ſad 
But juſt before, now could not chuſe but laugh: 


and thus with great neatneſs by Mr. Cowper : 


— — It was no time 
For mirth, yet mirth illumin'd every face: 
And laughing thus they ſpake. 


Ver. 338.] This is elegant, but weakens the original by loſing 
a particular application in a general maxim. Mr. Cowper is, às at 
all times, faithful: 


The valiant talker ſhall not ſoon, we judge, 
Take liberties with royal names again. 


Ver. 348. Unhappy monarch! &c.] Quintilian, ſpeaking of 
the various kinds of oratory which may be learned from Homer, 
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Not ſuch at Argos was their gen'rous vow, 350 
Once all their voice, but ah! forgotten now: 
Ne'er to return, was then the common cry, 


Till Troy's proud ſtructures ſhould in aſhes lie. 
S — 


mentions among the greateſt inſtances the ſpeeches in this book. 
Nonne vel unus liber quo miſſa ad Achillem legatio eontinetur, 
« yel in primo inter duces illa contentio, vel dictæ in ſecundo 
« ſententiæ, omnes litium ae conſiliorum explicat artes? Affectus 
* quidem vel illos mites, vel hos concitatos nemo erit tam in- 
* doftus, qui non ſuà in poteſtate hunc autorem habuiſſe fateatur.“ 
It is indeed hardly poſſible to find any where more refined turns of 
policy, or more artful touches of oratory, We have no ſooner 
ſeen Agamemnon excel in one ſort, but Ulyſſes is to ſhine no lefs 
iu another directly oppoſite to it, When the ſtratagem of pretending 
to ſet ſail, had met with too ready a conſent from the people, his 
eloquence appears in all the forms of art. In his firſt ſpeech: he had 
perſuaded the captains. with mildneſs, telling them the people's 

lory depended upon them, and readily giving a turn to the firſt 

eſign, which had like to have been ſo dangerous, by repreſenting 
it only as a project of Agamemnon to diſcover the cowardly, In 
his ſecond, he had commanded the ſoldiers with bravery, and made 
them know what part they ſuſtained in the war, In his third, he 
had rebuked the ſeditious in the perſon of Therſites, by reproofs, 
threats, and actual chaſtiſement. And now in this fourth, when 
all are gathered together, he applies to them in topics which equally 
affect them all: he rai ſes their hearts by putting them in mind of 
the promiſes of heaven, and thoſe propheſies, of which, as they 
had ſeen the truth in nine years delay, they might expect the ac- 
compliſhment in the tenth year's ſucceſs: which is a full anſwer to 
what Agamemnon had ſaid of Jupiter's deceiving them. 


Dionyſius obſerves one ſingular piece of art, in Ulyſſes's man- 
ner of applying himſelf to the people when he would inſinuate any 
thing to the princes, and addreſſing to the princes when he would 
blame the people. He tells the ſoldiers, they muit not all pretend 
to be rulers there, let there be one king, one lord; which is mani- 
feſtly a precept deſigned, for the leaders to take to themſelves, In 
the ſame manner Tiberiug Rhetar remarks, the beginning of his laſt 
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Behold them weeping for their native ſhore! z;, 
What could their wives or helpleſs children more? 
What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 
And, one ſhort month, endure the wintry main? 
Few leagues remov'd, we with our peaceful ſeat, 
When the ſhip toſſes, and the tempeſts beat: 
Then well may this long ſtay provoke their tears, 
The tedious length of nine revolving years. 36: 
Not for their grief the Grecian hoſt I blame; 
But vanquiſh'd! baffled! oh eternal ſhame! 


oration to be a fine Ethopopeia or oblique reprehenſion of the people, 
upon whom the ſeverity of the reproach is made to fall, while he 
ſeems to render the king an object of their pity : 


Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian race 
With ſhame deſerting, &c. P, 


Ver. 349.] Dacier has employed a fimilar turn of expreſſion. 
« Les Grecs veulent aujourd'hui wars couvrir de confuſion et de 
% Honte. Ihe following couplet claims no merit but that of fide. 
lity, with a view of pointing out the probability of our poet's 
imitation : 
The Greeks now, king Atrides! ſeem inclin'd 
Jo make thee moſt inglorious to mankind, 


Ver. 360.] Homer has nothing about zears, but about aveari- 
zeſs and vexation, Thus Mr. Travers: 


Then well may Greece require her native ſoil, 
Spent with nine years of unſucceſsful toil, 


Ver. 363.] His original ſays exactly, 


— and yet *tis baſe 
So long to ſtay, and empty to return: 
but Ogilby : | 
| But to ſtay long, our labour for our pain, 
And ſo return, were an eternal] flain, 
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4 Expect the time to Troy's deſtruction giv'n, 
f And try the faith of Chalcas and of heavn. 36; 
; What paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 
And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 
„ Beſide a fountain's ſacred brink we rais'd "WAI; 
Our verdant altars, and the victims blaz'd; 1 
, (Twas where the plane-tree ſpread its ſhades 1 
T around) 370 5 
The altars heav d; and from the crumbling ground Ws 
A mighty dragon ſhot, of dire portent ; bY. 
From Jove himſelf the dreadful ſign was ſent. 1 
e, k * 
he Ver. 366.] He drops ſome thoughts of his original, thus pre- | 071 
ſerved by Travers: . 
How, when at Aulis, big with future woes +! 
b. To Priam's race combin'd his Grecian foes. Kine! fa 
n. Ver. 370.] Hobbes and Cowper haveexpreſſed all their author: 1 | 
de of whom the latter thus elegantly : 
85 We beſide the fount 
vs With perfe& hecatombs the Gods adored 
Beneath the plane-tree, from whoſe root a ſtream E's 
Ran chryftal-clear. j * {bi 
Ver. 371.] Our poet might derive this imagery from Paradiſe 5 
— Ihe ounce, 11 
The libbard, and the tyger, as the mole, 5 . 
Riſing the crumbled earth above them threw l 
In hillocks: * | 
or he might recollect a ſublime paſſage in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 8 


xX111, 442. ſpeaking of the ghoſt of Achilles: 
Exit humo late ruptà: 


Here the wide-opening earth to ſudden view 


Diſclos'd Achilles, Stazyan's verſion. 
Vor. I. K 
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Strait to the tree his ſanguine ſpires he roll'd, 
And curl'd around in many a winding fold. 3; 
The topmoſt branch a mother-bird poſleſt ; 
Eight callow infants fill'd the moſly neſt ; 
Herſelf the ninth ; the ſerpent as he hung, 
Stretch'd his black jaws, and craſh'd the crying 
young; 
While hov'ring near, with miſerable moan, 380 
The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 
The mother laſt, as round the neſt ſhe flew, 
Seiz'd by the beating wing, the monſter flew : 
Nor long ſurviv'd ; to marble turn'd he ſtands 
A laſting prodigy on Aulis' ſands. 385 
Such was the will of Jove ; and hence we dare 
Truſt in his omen, and ſupport the war. 
For while around we gaze with wond'ring eyes, 
And trembling ſought the pow'rs with ſacrifice, 
Full of his God, the rev'rend Chalcas cry'd, 390 
Ye Grecian warriours! lay your fears aſide. 
This wond'rous ſignal Jove himſelf diſplays, 
Of long, long labours, but eternal praiſe. 


Ver. 382.] This couplet furniſhes a remarkable inſtance of that 
ambiguity, which perpetually accompanies our poets, ariſing from 
a want of terminations to diſtinguiſh the caſes of nouns. 


Ver. 385.] So Dacier: Un fgne fable et merveilleux.“ 


Ver. 386 & 387.] Two unneceſſary verſes of his own invention. 


Ver. 392.] This couplet is exquiſitely fine. 
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As many birds as by the ſnake were ſlain, 
So many years the toils of Greece remain; 399 
But wait the tenth, for Ilion's fall decreed : 
Thus ſpoke the prophet, thus the Fates ſucceed, 
Obey, ye Grecians! with ſubmiſſion wait, 
Nor let your flight avert the Trojan fate. 399 
He ſaid: the ſhores with loud applauſes found, 
The hollow ſhips each deaf'ning ſhout rebound. 
Then Neſtor thus — Theſe vain debates forbear, 
Ye talk like children, not like heroes dare. 


Ver. 394.] The fimplicity of the original is loſt in the brevity 
of the tranſlation. Mr. Cowper, as Chapman before him, has 
ſucceeded much better : 


Elen as this ſerpent in your ſight devour'd 
Eight youngling ſparrows, with their dam, the ninth ; 
So we nine years muſt war on yonder plain. 


Ver. 402. Then Neſtor thus.] Nothing is more obſervable than 
Homer's conduct of this whole incident; by what judicious and 
well-imagined degrees the army is reftrained, and wrought up to 
the deſires of the general. We have given the detail of all the me- 
thods Ulyſſes proceeded in: the activity of his character is now 
to be contraſted with the gravity of Neſtor's, who covers and 
ſtrengthens the other's arguments, and conſtantly appears through the 
poem a weighty cloſer of debates, Ihe Greeks had already ſeen their 
General give way to his authority, in the diſpute with Achilles in 
the former book, and could expect no leſs than that their ſtay 
ſhould be concluded on by Agamemnon as ſoon as Neſtor under- 
took that cauſe. For this was all they imagined his diſcourſe 
aimed at; but we ſhall find it had a farther deſign, from Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus. There are two things (ſays that excellent 


te critick) worthy of admiration in the ſpeeches of Ulyſſes and. 


* Neſtor, which are the different defigns they ſpeak with, and the 
* different applauſes they receive. Ulyſſes had the acclamations of 
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Where now are all your high reſolves at laſt ? 404 
Your leagues concluded, your engagements paſt ? 


*« the army, and Neſtor the praiſe of Agamemnon. One may en- 
% quire the reaſon, why he extols the latter preferably to the for- 
1 mer, when all that Neſtor alledges ſeems only a repetition of the 
te ſame arguments which Ulyſſes had given before him: it might 
* be done in encouragement to the old man, in whom it might raiſe 
* a concern to find his ſpeech not followed with ſo general 
san applauſe as the other's. But we are to refer the ſpeech of 
«« Neſtor to that part of oratory which ſeems only to confirm what 
another has ſaid, and yet ſuperinduces and carries a farther 
% point, Ulyſſes and Neſtor both compare the Greeks to children 
for their unmanly deſire to return home; they both reproach 
*« them with the engagements and vows they had paſt, and were 
* now about to break; they both alledge the proſperous ſigns and 
« omens received from heaven. Notwithſtanding this, the end 
*« of their orations is very different, Ulyſſes's buſineſs was to de- 
* tain the Grecians when they were upon the point of flying ; 
« Neſtor finding that work done to his hands, defigned to draw 
«« them inſtantly to battle. This was the utmoſt Agamemnon had 
aimed at, which Neſtor's artifice brings to paſs; for while they 
imagine by all he ſays that he is only perſuading them to ſtay, 
de they find themſelves unawares put into order of battle, and led 
under their Princes to fight.” Dion, Hal. mig toynwariomary, 
Part 1 and 2, | 

We may next take notice of ſome particulars of this ſpeech : 
where he ſays they loſe their time in empty words, he hints at the 
diſpute. between Agamemnon and Achilles : where he ſpeaks of 
thoſe who deſerted the Grecian cauſe, he glances at Achilles in par- 
ticular, When he repreſents Helen in aMiction and tears, he re- 
moves the odium from the perſon in whoſe cauſe they were to fight; 
and when he moves Agamemnon to adviſe with his council, art- 
fully prepares for a reception of his own advice by that modeſt way 
of propoſing it. As for the advice itſelf, to divide the army into 
bodies, each of which ſhould be compoſed entirely of men of the 
ſame country; nothing could be better judged both in regard to 
the preſent circumſtance, and with an eye to the future carrying on 
of the war. For the firſt, its immediate effect was to take the 
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Vow'd with libations and with victims then, 
Now vaniſh'd like their ſmoke: the faithof men! 
While uſeleſs words conſume th' unactive hours, 
No wonder Troy ſo long reſiſts our pow'rs. 
Riſe, great Atrides! and with courage ſway; 410 
We march to war if thou direct the way. 

But leave the few that dare reſiſt thy laws, 
The mean deſerters of the Grecian cauſe, 

To grudge the conqueſts mighty Jove prepares, 


And view, with envy, our ſucceſsful wars. 415 


whole army out of its tumult, break whatever cabals they might 
have formed together by ſeparating them into a new diviſion, and 
cauſe every ſingle mutineer to come inſtantly under the view of his 
own proper officer for correction. For the ſecond, it was to be 
thought the army would be much ſtrengthened by this union: thoſe 
of different nations who had different aims, intereſts and friend. 
ſhips, could not aſſiſt each other with ſo much zeal, or ſo well con- 
cur to the ſame end, as when friends aided friends, kinſmen their 
kinſmen, &c. when each commander had the glory of his own na- 
tion in view, and a greater emulation was excited between body and 
body; as not only warring for the honour of Greece in-general, 
but that of every diſtin& „late in particular. P. 


Ver. 407.] Homer ſays, They would all be in the fire;“ 
that is, conſumed and annihilated ; but Dacier, whom our poet 
follows: Tout cela donc di/paru avec la fume de nos ſacrifices,” 


Ver. 410.] Travers more exactly: 


Lead on, Atrides : Greece her arms ſhall wield, 
Sway'd by thy counſels in the fighting field. 
Ver. 413.] Chapman has accurately copied his original : 
They will for Argos, ere they know, if that which Jove bath ſaid 
Be falſe or true, 
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On that great day when firſt the martial train, 
Big with the fate of Ilion, plow'd the main; 
Jove, on the right, a proſp'rous ſignal ſent, 
And thunder rolling ſhook the firmament. 419 
Encourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 
Till ev'ry ſoldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 

Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear, 
And Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear. 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 

His country's troops to baſe, inglorious flight; 425 
Stand forth that Greek] and hoiſt his fail to fly, 
And die the daſtard firſt, who dreads to die. 
But now, O monarch ! all thy chiefs adviſe : 
Nor what they offer, thou thyſelf deſpiſe. 
Among thoſe counſels, let not mine be vain; 43e 
In tribes and nations to divide thy train : 

His ſep'rate troops let ev'ry leader call, 

Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What chief, or ſoldier, of the num*rous band, 
Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 435 


Ver. 425.] Mr. Cowper has beſt preſerved the ſpirit of his author. 


What ſoldier languiſhes and ſighs 
To leave us ? Let him dare to lay his hand 
On his own veſſe!, and he dies the firſt, 


Ver. 429.] Literally thus : 
But give, O! king, thyſelf, and take advice: 


Dacier, however, in the language of our tranſlator: Ne rejettez fas 
ceux des autres. 
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When thus diſtinct they war, ſhall ſoon be known, 


And what the cauſe of Ilion not o'erthrown ; 
If Fate reſiſts, or if our arms are flow, 
If Gods above prevent, or men below. 

To him the king : how much thy years excel 
In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well! 441 
O would the Gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee ; 


Ver. 440. How much thy years excel.| Every one has obſerved 
how glorious an eulogium of wiſdom Homer has here given, where 
Agamemnon ſo far prefers it to valour, as to wiſh not for ten 
Ajax's, or Achilles's, but only for ten Neſtor's. For the reſt of 
this ſpeech, Dionyſus has ſummed it up as follows. Agamem- 
e non being now convinced the Greeks were offended at him, on 
« account of the departure of Achilles, pacities them by a generous 
« confeflion of his fault; but then aſſerts the character of a ſu- 
«« preme ruler, and with the air of command threatens the diſobe- 
« dient.“ I cannot conclude this part of the ſpeeches without re- 
marking how beautifully they riſe above one another, and how 
they more and more awaken the ſpirit of war in the Grecians. 
In this laſt there is a wonderful fire and vivacity, when he prepares 
them for the glorious toils they were to undergo by a warm and 
lively deſcription of them. The repetition of the words in that 
part has a beauty, which (as well as many others of the ſame kind) 
has been loſt by moſt tranſlators. 


Ev pov Ts Oe Intcabo, e 0” Ki Nied, 

Ev di rig lrmν⏑ðÜëTcl ii aver dhνον ανν . οννναe, 

Ev di Tic apart» ami; (wv 
I cannot but believe Milton had this paſſage in his eye 1n that of 
his ſixth book. | 


— Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well; and each 


Fit well his helm, gripe faſt his orbed ſhield, &c, 
4 
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Such wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's force deſtroy, 
And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty towers of Troy 
But Jove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 446 
In fierce contention and in vain debates. 

Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 
By me provok'd ; a captive maid the cauſe : 
If e'er as friends we join, the Trojan wall 450 
Muſt ſhake, and heavy will the vengeance fall! 
But now, ye warriours, take a ſhort repaſt ; 
And, well-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte. 
His ſharpen'd ſpear let ev'ry Grecian wield, 
And ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen ſhield, 455 
Let all excite the fiery ſteeds of war, 

And all for combat fit the rattling car. 

This day, this dreadful day, let each contend ; 
No reſt, no reſpite, *till the ſhades deſcend ; 
Till darkneſs, or *till death, ſhall cover all: 460 
Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall! 
Till bath'd in ſweat be ev'ry manly breaſt, 
With the huge ſhield each brawny arm depreſt, 
Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 46; 


— yompnpgn 
Ver. 463.] An addition of his own, which appears to advan- 


tage in ſuch a noble and animated paſſage, Mr. Cowper alſo is ex- 
cellent, as well as faithful: 


Every buckler's thong 

Shall {weat on the toil'd boſom ; every hand, 

That ſhakes the ſpear, ſhall ache, and every ſeed 
Shall ſmoke, that whirls the chariot o'er the plain. 
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Who dares, inglorious, in his ſhips to ſtay, 
Who dares to tremble on this ſignal day; 
That wretch, too mean to fall by martial power, 
The bird ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 
The monarch ſpoke ; and ſtrait a murmurroſe, 
Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, 471 
That daſh'd on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 
And foam and thunder on the ſtony ſhore. 
Strait to the tents the troops diſperſing bend, 
The fires are kindled, and the ſmokes aſcend ; 475 
With haſty feaſts they ſacrifice, and pray 
I' avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 
A ſteer of five year's age, large limb'd and fed, 
To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led : 
There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian peers ; 480 
And Neſtor firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years. 
Next came Idomeneus, and Tydeus' ſon, 
Ajax the leſs, and Ajax 'Telamon ; 


Ver. 470.] This is grand poetry, but not Homer; to whom 
Chapman keeps cloſeſt of the old tranſlators, and Mr. Cowper is 
Rill more obſervant of his author, The following attempt is ac- 
curately faithful: 


He ſpake; the legions ſhouted, like a wave 
On a high ſhore, daſh'd by the boiſterous ſouth 
Againſt a cliff projecting, which the ſwell 
Inceſſant beats, from every wind that blows, 


Ver. 476.] His original required, 
Each 10 his God, they ſacrifice and pray. 
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Then wiſe Ulyſſes in his rank was plac'd; 
And Menelaüs came unbid, the laſt. 485 
The chiefs ſurround the deſtin'd beaſt, and take 
The ſacred oft*ring of the ſalted cake: 


When thus the king prefers his ſolemn pray'r, 
Oh thou ! whoſe thunder rends the clouded air, 
Whointhe heav'nof heav'ns has fix'd thy throne, 
Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone! 49. 
Hear! and before the burning ſun deſcends, 
Betore the night her gloomy veil extends, 


Ver. 485. And Menelaus came unbid.] The criticks have en- 
tered into a warm diſpute, whether Menelaus was in the right or in 
the wrong, in coming uninvited : ſome maintaining it the part of 
an impertinent or a fool to intrude upon another man's table: and 
others inſiſting upon the privilege a brother or a kinſman may claim 
in this caſe. The Engliſh reader had not been troubled with the 
tranſlation of this word Aurdwmwar S, but that Plato and Plutarch 
| have taken notice of the paſſage. The verſe following this, in 
moſt editions, Hake yep xar# Fvwer, Kc. being rejected as ſpurious 
by Demetrius Phalereus, is omitted here upon his authority, P. 


The line which he has neglected may be thus expreſſed : 


Next Menelaiis, an unbidden gueſt ; 
Aware what ſorrows rackt his brother's breaſt. 


Ver. 489.] Ogilby is exact, and with ſome correction more 
than tolerable : 


Great Jove, whoſe glorious manſion is the ſkies! 
Let not the ſun go down, nor darkneſs riſe, 
E'er Priam's proſtrate dome this arm deſtroy, 

And burn with hoſtile flames the gates of Troy. 
Almighty thunderer, ½ ſtrength afford 

To cleave great Hector's corſlet with my ſword! 
In duſt let proftrate friends his corſe ſurround, 
And bite with agonifing teeth the ground. 
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Low in the duſt be laid yon' hoſtile ſpires, 


Be Priam's palace ſunk in Grecian fires, 495 
In Hector's breaſt be plung'd this ſhining ſword, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes groan around their Lord! 
Thus pray'd the chief: his unavailing pray'r 
Great Jove refus'd, and toſt in empty air: 
The God averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, 500 
Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 


Their pray rs perform'd, the chiefs the rite purſue, 


The barley ſprinkled, and the victim ſlew. 
The limbs they ſever from th' incloſing hide, 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide. 5oß 
On theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lie from ev'ry part. 


Ver. 496.] Our poet is too conciſe : Travers is more ſucceſsful, 


who has uniformly profited both from the excellencies and defects 
of his predeceſſor, 


Let Hector's arms no more the chief befriend ; 
Fierce thro” his corſlet may this ſword deſcend : 
Prone at his feet with many a fatal wound 

Let his grim warriors bite the duſty ground. 


Ver. 500.] Our poet diſguiſes a circumſtance, which 1s well 
repreſented by Travers: 


Thus, but in vain, the ſuppliant monarch ſtrove 
To melt the heart of unrelenting Jove ; 

T ho' grateful were the rites, the god decreed 
That woes unnumber'd ſhould on woes ſucceed, 


Ogilby is by no means deſpicable on this occaſion. 


Thus pray'd the king ; but he, that rules the ſkies, 
Slighted his ſuit, but took his ſacrifice, 
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From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, 
While the fat victims feed the ſacred fire. 
The thighs thus ſacrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 510 
Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt ; 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
Soon as the rage of hunger was ſuppreſt, 
The gen'rous Neſtor thus the Prince addreſt. 5:5 
Now bid thy heralds ſound the loud alarms, 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms: 
Now ſeize th* occaſion, now the troops ſurvey, 
And lead to war when heav'n directs the way. 
He ſaid ; the monarch iflu'd his commands; 520 
Strait the loud heralds call the gath'ring bands. 
The chiefs incloſe their King; the hoſts divide, 


In tribes and nations rank'd on either fide. 
High in the midſt the blue-ey'd virgin flies; 
From rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes: 52; 


Ver. 516.] The tranſlator paſſes over three entire verſes of his 
maſter, which Mr. Cawper has executed very commendably ; and I 
fhall attempt myſelf ; 

Illuſtrious ſon of Atreus, king of men! 
Debate we here no longer, nor delay 
To execute whate er great Jove ordains. 


Ver. 5 23.] He probably conſulted Chapman's tranſlation : 
The Jove-kept kings about the king all gather d, with their aide 
Rang d all in tribes and natians. 


Ver. 525.] Our tranſlator was mindful of Milton here, Par. 
Loſt, i. 567: I 
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The dreadful Ægis, Jove's immortal ſhield, 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field: 


— — He through the armed ſiles 
Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe 
The whole battalion views, their order due: 


for this noble verſe is a rapturous effuſion of his own ; and his en- 
thuſiaſm has thrown a glorious luſtre on other parts of the paſſage, 
unborrowed from his author: and let general excellence atone, if 
it can atone, for the addition of ſome circumſtances and the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of others. The unauthorized appendage of ſerpents in ver. 528, 
mentioned in his own note, might be firſt ſuggeſted by Chapman; 
whoſe verſion will ſhew ſome of our poet's omiſſions alſo, 


— With them the gray-ey*d maid 

Great Zgis, Jove's bright ſhield, ſuſtain'd, that can be never old, 

Newer corrupted, fring'd about with sERPENTS forg'd of gold, 

As many as ſuffic'd to make a hundred fringes, worth 

A hundred oxen; everie ſnake all ping, all ſet forth 

With wond'rous ſpirit. 
And all the tranſlators concur in wiſtating the Ægir for a field: 
that it was a brenft-plate appears ſufficiently from Iliad v. og. 
and I have proved abundantly in my notes on verſes 101 5, 1443, of 
the Ion of Euripides. 


The following verſion is literal : 


With them the blue-eyed maid her Zgis held, 
Precious, not ſubject to decay, or death: 


Dacier's © la redoutable Egide, ſupplied our tranſlator with his epithet, 


Ver. 526. The dreadful Aigis, Fove's immortal ſhield.) Homer 
does not expreſsly call it a ſhield in this place, but it is plain from 
ſeveral other paſſages that it was ſo, In the fifth Iliad, this Agis 
is deſcribed with a ſublimity that is inexpreſſible. The figure of 
the Gorgon's head upon it is there ſpecified, which will juſtify the 
mention of the ſerpents in the tranſlation here: the verſes are re- 
markably ſonorous in the original. The image of the goddeſs of bat- 
tles blazing with her immortal ſhield before the army, inſpiring every 
hero, and aſſiſting to range the troops, is agreeable to the bold 
painting of our author. And the encouragement of a divine power 
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Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll'd, 

Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in 
gold. 529 

With this each Grecian's manly breaſt ſhe warms, 

Swells their bold hearts, and ſtrings their nervous 
arms z; 

No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 

But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 

As on ſome mountain thro' the lofty grove, 
The crackling flames aſcend, and blaze above; 


ſeemed no more than was requiſite, to change ſo totally the diſpo- 
ſitions of the Grecians, as to make them now more ardent for the 
combat than they were before deſirous of a return, I his finiſhes 
the conqueſt of their inclinations, in a manner at once wonderfully 
poetical, and correſpondent to the moral which 1s every where 
ſpread through Homer, that nothing is entirely brought about but 
by divine aſſiſtance. P. 
Ver. 534. As on ſome mountain, c.] The imagination of Ho- 
mer was ſo vaſt and fo lively, that whatſoever objects preſented 
themſelves before him, impreſſed their images ſo forcibly, that he 
poured them forth in compariſons equally fimple and noble; with- 
out forgetting any circumſtance which could inſtru the reader, 
and make him ſee thoſe objects in the ſame ſtrong light wherein he 
ſaw them himſelf. And in this one of the principle beauties of 
poetry conſiſts. Homer, on the fight of the march of this nume- 
rous army, gives us five ſimiles in a breath, but all entirely dif- 
ferent. The firſt regards the ſplendour of their armour, as a fire, 
&c; The ſecond the various movements of ſo many thouſands be- 
fore they can range themſelves in battle array, like the ſwans, &c. 
The third reſpects their number, as the leaves or flowers, &c, Ihe 
fourth the ardour with which they run to the combat, like 
the legions of inſets, &c. And the fifth the obedience and exact 
diſcipline of the troops, ranged without confuſion under their 
leaders, as flocks under their ſhepherds. This fecundity and va- 
riety can never be enough admired, Dacier. P, 
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The fires expanding, as the winds ariſe, 536 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the ſkies: 
So from the poliſh'd arms, and brazen ſhields, 
A gleamy ſplendour flaſh'd along the fields. 
Not leſs their number than th* embody'd cranes, 
Or milk-white ſwans in Aſius' wat'ry plains, 541 
That o'er the windings of Cay ſter's ſprings, 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling 
wings, 


— 


Ver. 535.] He would have been true to his original, had he 
written: Con/uming flames aſcend. 


Ver. 540. ] Ogilby has the ſame rhymes : 


Thick as or peeſe, or long-neck'd ſwans, or cranes, 
Near to Cayfter's ſtreams on Afia's plains. 


Ver. 541. Or milk-white ſwans on Afius' wat'ry plains, | Sca- 
liger, who is ſeldom juſt to our author, yet confeſſes theſe verſes to 
be pleniſſima neftaric, But he is greatly miſtaken when he accuſes 
this ſimile of impropriety, on the ſuppoſition that a number of 
birds flying without order are here compared to an army ranged in 
array of battle. On the contrary, Homer in this expreſſes the ſtir 
and tumult the troops were in, before they got into order, running 
together from the ſhips and tents : Ned @r9o, x«s xAoizwr, But 
when they are placed in their ranks, he compares them to the flocks 
under their ſhepherds, This diſtinction will plainly appear from 
the detail of the five ſimiles in the foregoing note. 


Virgil has imitated this with great happineſs in his ſeventh Eneid. 
« Ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila cycni 
* Ciim ſeſe è paſtu referunt, & longa canoros 


“Pant per colla modos, ſonat amnis & Aſia longs 
«« Pulſa palus” — 


Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
Which clap their wings and cleave the liquid ſky, 
When homeward from their watry paſtures born, 
They ſing, and Aſia's lakes their notes return, 
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Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in airy rounds; 

Now light with noiſe ; with noiſe the field re- 
ſounds. 545 

Thus num'rous and confus'd, extending wide, 

The legions croud Scamander's flow'ry ſide ; 

With ruſhing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 

And thund'ring footſteps ſhake the ſounding 
ſhore. 


Along the river's level meads they ſtand, 550 
Thick as in ſpring the flow'rs adorn the land, 
Or leaves the trees ; or thick as inſects play, 
The wandring nation of a ſummer's day. 


Mr. Dryden in this place has miſtaken 4fxs for 4fia, which Virgil 
took care to diſtinguiſh by making the firſt ſyllable of Aus long, 
as of Aſa ſhort. Though (if we believe Madam Dacier) he was 
himſelf in an error, both here and in the firſt Georgic. 


* Qz Afi circum 
« Doulcibus in ſtagnis rimantur prata Cayftri.” 

For ſhe will not allow that *Aci@ can be a Patronymic adjective, but 
the genitive of a proper name, Aris, which being turned into 
Tonic is Acne, and by a Syncope makes Arie. This puts me in 
mind of another criticiſm upon the 2goth verſe of this book: tis 
obſerved that Virgil uſes [narime for Arime, as if he had read, 
Eis”, inſtead of E Apwois, Scaliger ridicules this trivial re- 
mark, and aſks if it can be imagined that Virgil was ignorant of 
the name of a place ſo near him as Baiæ ? It is indeed unlucky for 
good writers, that men who have learning, ſhould lay a ſtreſs upon 
ſuch trifles; and that thoſe who have none, ſhould think it learn- 
ing to do ſo. | P. 


Ver. 548.] On account of the feeble termination of the verſe, 
cover'd ver, I prefer 'Travers' tranſlation : 
Dire was the ſhock, and terrible the ſound, 
Of Reeds and warriors trampling o'er the ground. 
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That drawn by milky ſteams, at ev'ning hours, 
In gather'd {warms ſurround the rural bow'rs; 
From pail to pail with buſy murmur run 556 
The gilded legions, glitt'ring in the ſun. 


— 


Ver. 552. Or thick as inſects play.] This ſimile tranſlated lite- 
rally runs thus; As the numerous troops of flies about a ſhepherd's cot- 
tage in ſpring, when the milk _— the pails ; ſuch numbers of Greeks 

ſtood in the field againſt the T rojans, deſiring their deſtruction. The 
lowneſs of this image, in compariſon with thoſe which precede it, 
will naturally ſhock a modern critick, and would ſcarce be forgiven 
in a poet of theſe times. 'The utmoſt a tranſlator can do is to 
heighten the expreſſion, ſo as to render the diſparity leſs obſervable ; 
which is endeavoured here, and in other places. If this be done 
ſucceſsfully, the reader is ſo far from being offended at a low idea, 
that it raiſes his ſurpriſe to find 1t grown great in the poet's hands, 
of which we have frequent inſtances in Virgil's Georgicks, Here 
follows another of the ſame kind, in the ſimile of Agamemnon to 
a bull, juſt after he has been compared to Jove, Mars, and Nep- 
tune, This, Euſtathius tells us, was blamed by ſome criticks, and 
Mr. Hobbes has left it out in his tranſlation. The liberty has been 
taken here to place the humbler fimile firſt, reſerving the noble 
one as a more magnificent cloſe of the deſcription : the bare turn. 
ing the ſentence removes the objection. Milton, who was a cloſe 
imitator of our author, has often copied him 1n theſe humble com- 
pariſons, He has not ſcrupled to inſert one in the midſt of that 
pompous deſcription of the rout of the rebel angels in the fixth 
book, where the Son of God in all his dreadful Majefty is repre- 
ſented pouring his vengeance upon them: 


— As a herd 
Of goats, or tim'rous flocks together throng'd, 
Drove them before him thunder-ſtruck 


Ver. 556.] A beautiful couplet of his own, ſufficiently ac- 
counted for by our poet in his note on the paſſage, We muſt re- 
gret, however, that. he does not ſeem to have reliſhed in a manner, 
that might have been expected from his taſte and genius, the fimpli- 

city of his original, Hence one circumſtance, which confers the 
r L 
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Sothrong'd, ſocloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtood 
In radiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood. 


Each leader now his ſcatter'd force conjoins, 560 
In cloſe array, and forms the deep'ning lines. 


Not with more eaſe, the ſkilful ſhepherd ſwain 
Collects his flocks from thouſands on the plain. 
The King of Kings, majeſtically tall, 564 
Tow'rs o'er his armies, and outſhines them all: 
Like ſome proud bull that round the paſtures leads 
His ſubject-herds, the monarch of the meads. 
Great as the gods, th' exalted chief was ſeen, 
His ſtrength like Neptune, and like Mars his 
mien 3 | 
— 
higheſt value on Homer, ſcarcely appears in his tranſlator; a deli - 
neation of the manners, individual and political, of antiquity. 
Gray might poſſibly profit by this paſſage in his Ode on Spring: 
Some lightly o'er the current ſkim, 
Some ſhew their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the ſun. 
Ver. 560.] Or thus? for a better rhyme : 
Each leader now his ſcatter'd force combines. 


Ver. 568. Great as the Gods. | Homer here deſcribes the figure 
and port of Agamemnon with all imaginable grandeur, in making 
him appear cloathed with the majeſty of the greateſt of the Gods ; 
and when Plutarch (in his ſecond oration of the fortune of Alex- 
ander) blamed the compariſon of a man to three deities at once, 
that cenſure was not paſſed upon Homer as a poet, but by Plu- 
tarch as a prieſt, This character of majeſty, in which Agamemnon 
excels all the other heroes, is preſerved in the different views of 
him throughout the Iliad. It is thus he appears on his ſhip in the 
catalogue; thus he ſhines in the eyes of Priam in the third book ; 
thus again in the beginning of the eleventh ; and ſo in the reſt. P. 
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Jove o'er his eyes celeſtial glories ſpread, 550 

And dawning conqueſt play*'d around his head. 
Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 

All-knowing goddeſſes ! immortal nine 


— — 

Ver. 570.] Here again his own enthuſiaſm, kindling with his 
author, carried him away from the direct road of imitation, into a 
magnificent region of original beauty. That ſublime imagery in 
Lee's Alexander might croſs his memory on this occaſion : 


When Glory, like the conq'ring eagle, ſtood 
Perch'd on my beaver in the Granie flood. 


But his principal attention was fix'd on Cowley, David. iv. 863. 


Bright ſigns through all your words and looks are ſpread, 
A riſing vifory dawns around your head, 
And, as if to make amends for his degrading parodies of many 
grand paſſages, he here ennobles a ludicrous expreſſion of his maſter 
Dryden in his Mac Flecnoe : 


His brows, thick fogs, inſtead of glories, grace ; 
And lambent dulneſs p/ay'd around his face. 
Travers is ſomewhat more faithful: 


High ftood Atrides o'er the warrior race, 

Like Jove in awful majeſty of face; 

His form divine the pow'r of Mars confeſt, 

The ftrength of Neptune glow'd around his breaſt. 


Hobbes is literal, whom I quote merely, that the Engliſh reader 
may know Homer as he is: 
— — Like Jove in head and face; 
Belted like Mars; ; like Neptune's was his breaſt, 
This in more poetical ſtile might be written thus: 


In eyes and head like Jove he ſtood confeſt, 
In belt like Mars; like Neptune's was his breaſt. 


Ver. 572, Say, Virgins. ] It is hard to conceive any addreſs more 
ſolemn, any opening to a ſubject more noble and magnificent, than 
this invocation of Homer before his catalogue. That omni- 
preſence he gives to the Muſes, their poſt in the higheſt heaven, 


=» 


their comprehenſive ſurvey through the whole extent of the creation, 
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Since earth's wide regions, heav'n's unmeaſur'd 
heignt, 574 

And hell's abyſs, hide ain from your ſight, 

(We, wretched mortals! loſt in doubts below, 


But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know) 
Oh ſay what heroes, fir'd by thirſt of fame, 

Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came? 
To count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 
A throat of braſs and adamantine lungs. 58: 

% ieee 21 

are circumſtances greatly imagined, Nor is any thing more per- 
ſectly fine, or exquiſitely moral, than the oppoſition of the exten- 
five knowledge of the divinities on the one fide, to the blindneſs 
and ignorance of mankind on the other. The greatneſs and im- 
portance of his ſubje& is highly raiſed by his exalted manner of 
declaring the difficulty of it, Not tho' my Jungs were braſs, &c. and 


by the air he gives, as if what follows were immediately inſpired, 
and no leſs than the joint labour of all the Muſes. P. 


Ver. 574-] He has amplified Homer by borrowing thoughts 
from Milton, Par. Loſt. i. 27. 
Say firſt, for Heay'n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of hell. 
Travers is exact and elegant: 


Say, Goddeſſes, who crown th' Olympian hill, 
With pow'r omniſcient and with tuneful {kill, 
For we no more than dark reports enjoy, 


What chiefs and heroes led the Greeks to # Troy: 
Ver. 578.] Ogilby is, 
(We onely hear reports from flying Fame) 
What princes to the Trojan leaguer came. 
Ver. 580.] Dryden, En. vi. Br. who has almoſt literally 


copied Ogilby: 
Had I a hundred 3 a hundred tongues, 


And threats of braſs, infpir'd with iron Jung. 
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HOMER's 1LIAD. 
Daughter of Jove aſſiſt! inſpir'd by you 
The mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue: 
What crouded armies, from what climes they 
bring; 7 
Their names, their numbers, and their chiefs e 
I ſing. 385 * 
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THE CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS, 


THE hardy warriours whom Bœotia bred, 18 
Penelius, Leitus, Prothoënor led; 7 


Homer required ten tongues, Virgil a hundred, and our tranſlator 2 i 
thought that no leſs than a ee of his N ere "ty 
ries eds ſuffice: Teeth 
Qualia nunc hominum Wodeck corpora rellus, MY 1 — 
Theſe rhymes are incorrect. by PR 4 1 


Ver. 584.] Thus Chapman: ak our poet laws : 


The princes then, and navie that did 72 
Thoſe fo inenatrable ronpes, and all their /oy/es, I / bug © 


or Homer ſays only, | 
The nayal chiefs and all their ſhips I ang, | _— . 


Ver. 585.] Thus Dryden, Zn, x. 244: | 
Their arms,' zheir numbers, and their names declare, hy 
As he had mentioned the heroes in ver, 578, he might ally have 
approached nearer to his author: | 
Their names, their numbers, and their hips I * * 

Travers, profiting from our poet elſewhere, thus tranſlates: | 75 
To me your aid, celeſtial Muſes, bring. ä ; * 

Ihe chiets, the warriors, and the ſhips to ſing, TT: 

Ver. 586, The hardy warriours,] The catalogue begins | in this 
place, which I forbear to treat of at preſent :, only I muſt acknow- 
ledge here that the tranſlation. gs not been exattly punRtual to the 

5 
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With theſe Arceſilaus and Clonius ſtehd, 


Equal in arms, and equal in command. 
Theſe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 590 
And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's watry fields, 
And Schœnos, Scholos, Græa near the main, 
And Mycaleſſia's ample piny plain. 
Thoſe who in Peteon or Ileſion dwell, 
Or Harma where Apollo's prophet fell; 


595 


order in which Homer places his towns. However it has not treſ- 
paſſed againſt geography; the tranſpoſitions I mention being no 
other than ſuch minute ones, as Strabo confeſſes the author himſelf 
is not free from: O d Iemry; Vin, wiv Xapas it TUWEX AG, wang 
a xeirai. OW ons iviguerro, xas Abd, Kc. Ae Ts d X d 35% 
Th ragt, Exoivoy Ts Tubh Ts Ole, Teaizy vs. ib, 8. There is not 
to my remembrance any place throughout this catalogue omitted; 
a liberty which Mr. Dryden has made no difficulty to take, and to 
confeſs, in his Virgil. But a more ſcrupulous care was owing to 
Homer, on account of that wonderful exactneſs and unequalled 


diligence, which he has particularly ſhewn in this part of his 
work. | | 


He has taken the rhymes and ſpelling of Chapman here: 


Penelius, and Leitus, all that Bœotia bred, 
Arceſilaus, Clonius, and Prothoænor Jed. 


The neceſſities of rhyme, and a deſire of infuſing animation into 
what ſome would call a heavy catalogue of names, impelled our 
poet to various inſertions of epithets, and additions of minute cir- 
cumſtances, in deviation from his original; in which he diſplays 
inimitable dexterity and taſte: but the reader would be wearied 
and diſguſted by a perpetual enumeration of theſe trivial diverſities; 


no leſs than by the notice of ſome omiſſions of proper names 
throughout the catalogue. 


The conſummate ſkill, however, and taſte, and ingenuity of 
our unrivalled tranſlator, are no where more conſpicuous than in 
his execution of this arduous portion of his author. 
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Heleon and Hyle, which the ſprings o'erflow; 

And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low ; 

Or in the meads of Haliartus ſtray, 

Or 'Theſpia ſacred to the God of Day. 

Oncheſtus, Neptune's celebrated groves; 600 

Copz, and Thiſbè, fam'd for ſilver doves, 

For Flocks Erythre, Gliſſa for the vine; 

Platea green, and Niſa the divine. 

And they whom Thebe's well-built walls encloſe, 

Where Myde, Eutreſis, Corone roſe; 605 

And Arne rich, with purple harveſts crown'd; 

And Anthedon, Bœotia's utmoſt bound. 

Full fifty ſhips they ſend, and each conveys, 

Twice ſixty warriours thro' the foaming eas. 
To theſe ſucceed Aſpledon's martial train, 610 

Who plow the ſpacious Orchomenian plain. 

Two valiant brothers rule the undaunted throng, 

Tilmen and Aſcalaphus the ſtrong : 

Sons of Aſtyoche, the heav'nly fair, 

Whole virgin charms ſubdu'd the God of War: 


Ver. 598.] His original has, the graſſy Aleartus;“ but 
Dacier, les prairies d' Aliarte.“ 


Ver. 606.] Homer ſays, 


Who dwelt at Arne, plentiful in vines: 
but Ogilby has, 
Who Arne held, where purple grapes abound, 
4 4 
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(In Actor's court as ſhe retir'd to reſt, 616 
The ſtrength of Mars the bluſhing maid compreſt) 
Their troops in thirty ſable veſſels ſweep 
With equal oars, the hoarſe-reſounding deep. 
Ihe Phocians next in forty barks repair, 620 
Epiſtrophus and Schedius head the war. 
From thoſe rich regions where Cephiſus leads 
His ſilver current thro? the flow*'ry meads 
From Panopea, Chryſa the divine, 

Where Anemoria's ſtately turrets ſhine, 625 
Where Pytho, Daulis, Cypariſſus ſtood, 

And fair Lilæa views the riſing flood. 

Theſe rang'd in order on the floating tide, 
Cloſe, on the left, the bold Bœotians fide. 
Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 630 
Ajax the leſs, Oileus' valiant ſon; 


* 


Ver. 616. ] Our tranſlator follows Chapman here, who i 15 very 
faithful : 


The baſofull maide, as ſhe went up, into the higher roome, 
The warre-god ſecretly compreſt. 


Ver. 618.] Thus Dryden, En. x. 296. 


A hundred: /aveep, 
With ſtretching cam, at once the glaſſy deep, 


Ver. 622.] This enchanting couplet was formed from a ſingle 
verſe of his author; 


Who dwelt faſt by Cephiſus, ſtream divine! 


Ver. 630.] Our poet here, by ſome unintentional omiſſion, I | 


ſhould think, has entirely loſt * of Homer. Thus Travers 
with more beelity : : 
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Skill'd to direct the flying dart aright ; 

Swift in purſuit, and active in the fight. 

Him, as their chief, the choſen troops attend, 

Which Beſſa, Thronus, and rich Cynos ſend: 635 

Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands ; 

And thoſewhodwell where pleaſingAugia ſtands 

And where Boägrius floats the lowly lands, 

Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats reſide; 

In forty veſſels cut the yielding tide. 640 
Eubcea next her martial ſons prepares, 

And ſends the brave Abantes to the wars: 

Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 

From Chalcis* walls, and ſtrong Eretria; 

Th' Iſteian fields for gen'rous vines renown'd, 

The fair Cariſtos, and the Styrian ground; 646 

Where Dios from her tow'rs o erlooks the plain, 

And high Cerinthus views the neighb'ring main. 

Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair; 

Their hands diſmiſs not the long lance in air; 


The troops of Locris were by Ajax led; 
He, from whoſe arm the lance unerring fled; 
He, whom the queen of great Oileus bore; 
Who on his breaſt the linen corſlet wore: 

In ſtature leſs, but ſwifter in the field, 

Than him who bears the Telamonian ſhield. 


Ver. 649. Down their broad ſhoulders, &c.] The Greek has it 
ons xouwwrres, à tergo comantes. It was the cuſtom of theſe people 
to ſhave the fore - part of their heads, which they did that their 
enemies might not take the advantage of ſeizing them by the hair : 
the hinder-part they let grow, as a valiant race that would never 
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But with portended ſpears in fighting fields, 65: 
Pierce the tough cors lets and the brazen ſhields. 
Twice twenty ſhips tranſport the warlike bands, 
Which bold Elphenor, fierce inarms, commands. 


turn their backs, Their manner of fighting was hand to hand, 
without quitting their javelins (in the manner of our pike-men). 
Plutarch tells us this in the life of Theſeus, and cites, to ſtrengthen 
the authority of Homer, ſome verſes of Archilochus to the ſame 
effect. Eobanus Heſſus, who tranſlated Homer into Latin verſe, 
was therefore miſtaken in his verſion of this paſſage :; 


«« Præcipuè jaculatores, haſtamque periti 
«« Vibrare, & longis contingere pectora telis.“ P. 


Our poet was here betrayed into a miſtaken cenſure of this Latin 
tranſlator, who has acquitted himſelf with much dexterity, by a 
miſapprehenſion of the word vibrare. That it did not neceſſarily 
convey the ſenſe of quitting their javelins, a ſingle paſſage of Vir- 
gil is ſufficient to prove, in which he is ſpeaking of the ſerpents, 
that deſtroyed Laocoon and his children: En. ii. 211. 


Sibila lambabant liaguit vibrantibus ora. 


The proper account of this matter, I preſume, is this. It ap- 
pears from abundant teſtimony of ancient authors, that it was the 
practiſe not only of all uncivilized nations, as at this day, but of the 
Greeks alſo, to join battle with a ut, with a view of encouraging 
themſelves, and intimidating the enemy: (ſee Æſchylus ſept. Theb. 
ver. 276.) Hence, by a cuſtomary tranſition of philology to a 
direct ſignification from an accidental concomitant, the word gen 
was ſubſtituted for the battle itfelf, which it only preceded and 
ſerved to introduce, Hence too a town, that was taken, or an army, 
that was defeated, on the firſt aſſault, was ſaid to be taken or de- 
feated «vrocou at the wery ſhout of battle. See Heſychins, and the 
ſcholiaſt on Thucydides, 11. ſect. 81. Livy thus expreſſes the 
notion, i. 11. Fuſi igitur primo impetu et clamore hoſtes. 


Ver. 652.) Homer makes no mention of the Hieldt; which 
were ſupplied by Dacier: Ils percent ler baucliers et les cuĩ raſſes. 
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Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the main, 
Led by Meneſtheus thro? the liquid plain, 656 
(Athens the fair, where great Erectheus ſway'd, 
That ow'd his nurture to the blue-ey'd maid, 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 660 
Him Pallas plac'd amidſt her wealthy fane, 
Ador'd with ſacrifice and oxen {lain ; 

Where as the years revolve, her altars blaze, 

And all the tribes reſound the Goddeſs? praiſe) 

No chief like thee, Meneſtheus! Greece could 
yield, 665 

To marſhal armies in the duſty field, 

Th extended wings of battle to diſplay, 

Or cloſe th embody d hoſt in firm array. 

Neſtor alone, improv'd by length of days, 

For martial conduct bore an equal praiſe. 670 

With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 

Whom the gigantic Telamon commands; 

In twelve black ſhips to ey they ſteer their 
courſe, 

And with the great Athenians join their force. 


Ver. 661.] Chapman, conſulted by our poet, expreſſes his 
author neatly, without omiſſion or prolixity : 


Him Pallas plac't in her rich fane, and everie ended yeare, 
Of buls and lambes, th* [Athenian youths, pleaſe him with 
off rings there, 
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Next move to war the gen'rous Argive train, 
From high Trœzenè, and Maſeta's plain, 66 
And fair Ægina circled by the main: 

Whom ſtrong Tyrinthe's lofty walls ſurround, 
And Epidaure with viny harveſts crown'd: 
And where fair Aſinen and Hermion ſhow 680 
Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 
Theſe by the brave Euryalus were led, 

Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, 

But chief Tydides bore the ſov'reign ſway ; 

In fourſcore barks they plow the watry way. 685 

The proud Mycene arms her martial pow'rs, 
Cleonè, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs, 

Fair Arzthyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 

And Ægion, and Adraſtus' ancient reign; 

And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy ſhore, 690 
And where Pellenè yields her fleecy ſtore, 
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Ver, 676.] 1 ſind no traces of urο⁰ Trezen? in Homer of 
any of the tranſlators, exeept in Arthur Hall's verſion from the 
French of M. Hougues Salel ; which runs thus: 


Hermiones, and Aſines, Trotzene HIGH in ſhore, 
Ver. 682. ] Thus Ogilby : 


"Thoſe of gina and Maſet were led 
By Tydeus“ offspring, warlike Diomed. 
Ver. 688.] Thus Chapman: 
Arzthirza's lovely ſeate, awd in Ornia's p/aine, 
And Sicyona, where at-firſt, did king Adraſtus rajgue. 
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Where Helicè and Hypereſia lie, 

And Gonotfla's ſpires ſalute the ſky. 

Great Agamemnon rules the num'rous band, 
A hundred veſſels in long order ſtand, 695 
And crouded nations wait his dread command. 
High on the deck the king of men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears; 
Proud of his hoſt, unrival'd in his reign, 

In filent pomp he moves along the main. 700 
His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
The hardy Spartans, exercis'd in arms: 
Phares and Bryſia's valiant troops, and thoſe 
Whom Lacedzmon's lofty hills incloſe: 


Or Meſle's towers for ſilver doves renown'd, 0 
Amyclæ, Laas, Augia's happy ground, 


Ver, 697.] He miſrepreſents the original in this place. Ho- 
mer is not ſpeaking of his appearance in his ſhip, but as he appeared 
on the preſent occaſion at the head of his people prepared for 
battle, Thus Travers: 

Wide thro! the deep his hundred ſhips were row'd.; 
In gleaming: braſs the chief imperial glow'd : 

His pow'r to him the ſov'reign glory brings; | | 
And realms in arms atteſt the king of kings. 


The following attempt is literal, and commenſurate with the Greek: 


He, clad in glittering braſs, exulting went 
In proud diſtinction of ſuperiour worth 
O'er all the heroes, and more numerous troops. 


But our poet caſt a look on Chapman's verſion : 


and he in triumph then 
Put on his moſt re/plendent armer. 
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And thoſe whom Oetylos' low walls contain, 
And Helos, on the margin of the main: 
Theſe, o'er the bending ocean, Helen's cauſe, 
In ſixty ſhips with Menelaiis draws: 710 
Eager and loud from man to man he flies, 


Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes; 


Ver. 711. Eager and loud from man to man he flies. ] The figure 
Menelaus makes in this place is remarkably diſtioguiſhed from the 
reft, and ſufficient to ſhew his concern in the war was perſonal, 
while the others ated only for intereſt or glory in general. No 
leader in all the liſt is repreſented thus eager and paſſionate ; he is 
louder than them all in his exhortations ; more active in running 
among the troops; and inſpirited with the thoughts of revenge, 
which he ſtill encreaſes with the ſecret imagination of Helen's re- 
pentance. This behaviour is finely imagined, 


.  Theepithet gem aya0s;, which is applied in this and other places 
to Menelaus, and which literally fignifies /azd-woiced, is made by 
the commentators to mean waliant, and tranſlated bello ftrenuus, 
The reaſon given by Euſtathius is, that a loud voice is a mark of 
ſtrength, the uſual effect of fear being to cut ſhort the reſpiration, 
T own this ſeems to be forced, and rather believe it was one of 
thoſe kind of ſirnames given from ſome diſtinguiſhing quality of 
the perſon (as that of a loud voice might belong to Menelaus) 
which Monſ. Boileau mentions in his ninth reflection upon Lon- 
ginus; in the fame manner as ſome of our kings were called 
Edward Long-ſpanks, William Rufus, c. But however it be, the 
epithet taken in the literal ſenſe has a beauty in this verſe from the 
circumſtance Menelaus 1s deſcribed in, which determined the 
tranſlator to uſe it. | of 


This paſſage, tho* wanting in ſtrict fidelity, is replete with 
poetical animation. Travers has ſuccesfully trod in the ſteps of 
his predeceſſor: 


Theſe, Menelaus brought with furious j joy 
Rank'd by themſelves in ſixty ſhips to Troy: 
Fierce in his wrath for Helen's injur'd charms, 
Rov'd the bold warrior thro? the field of arms: 
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While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 

The fair-one's grief, and ſees her falling tears. 
In ninety fail, from Pylos' ſandy coaſt, 715 

Neſtor the ſage conducts his choſen hoſt: 

From Amphigenia's ever-fruitful land; 

Where Apy high, and little Pteleon ſtand ; 

Where beauteous Arene her ſtructures ſhows, 

And Thryon's wallsAlpheus* ſtreams incloſe : 320 

And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyris' diſgrace, 

Superiour once of all the tuneful race, 


Loud in complaints for all her tears of woe; 
And urg'd the brave avengers on the foe. 


The original runs literally thus : 


He in the midft, with ardent vigour bold, 
Exhorts to war, for much he wiſht revenge 
For Helen's ſorrows and uneaſy thoughts, 


Ver. 715.] This epithet, not in Homer, he might borrow 
from Chapman: 


Who dwelt in Py/2s /andie foyle, and Arene the faire. 


Ver. 721.] The poetry of this deſcription is exquiſite indeed; 
but it's variation from the original may be known by the following 
attempt ; all unworthy, but with this view, of appearing in com- 
petition with ſtrains of ſuch unrivalled excellence, 


Where Thracian Thamyris the Muſes met 
Returning from Oechalian Eurytus, 

And ſtopt his tuneful voice. The daughters he 
Boaſtful defied of Ægis-bearing Jove, 

Who ſmote the bard with blindneſs; and at once 
Oblivion ſeiz'd his lyre and ſong divine. 


Chapman, I think, is pleaſing : 


He coming from Eurytus* court, the wiſe Oechalian king; 
Becauſe he proudly durſt affirme, he could more ſweetly ſing 
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Till vain of mortals* empty praiſe, he ſtrove 
To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jove! 
Too daring bard! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 32; 
Th' immortal Muſes in their art defy'd. 
Th? avenging Muſes of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away ; 
No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing, 
His hand no more awak'd the filver ſtring. 130 
WhereunderhighCyllene, crown'd withwood, 
The ſhaded tomb of old /Epytus ſtood ; 
From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea's bordering towns, 
The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 
Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove ; 
And Stymphelus with her ſurrounding grove, 336 
Parrhaſia, on her ſnowy cliffs reclin'd, 
And high Eniſpe ſhook by wintry wind, 
Then that Pyerean race of Jove; who (angrie with his vant) 


Bereft his eye-ſight, and his ſong that did the eare enchant; 
And of his {kill to touch his harpe, disfurniſhed his hand, 


And it may be obſerved with what judgement theſe little hiſtories 
are introduced to relieve the tediouſneſs of narrative, and to enrich 


a ſolitary deſert of proper names with the refreſhments of poetic 
beauty. 


Ver. 7 32+] He took this vicious accent from Ogilby, who 
otherwiſe is not amiſs : 


Arcadians, who from high Cyllene come, 
Thoſe valiant nations near Apytus' tomb—, 


I will preſume on this correction of our poet: 
Arcadia's ſons, where high Cyllene's brow 
Glooms o'er the tomb of Apytus below. 
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And fair Mantinea's ever-pleaſing ſite; 
In fixty fail th' Arcadian bands unite. 740 
Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head, 
(Anceus? ſon) the mighty ſquadron led. 
Their ſhips, ſupply'd by Agamemnon's care, 
Thro' roaring ſeas the wond'ring warriours bear; 
The firſt to battle on th* appointed plain, 745 
But new to all the dangers of the main. 
Thoſe, where fair Elis and Bupraſium join; 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus confine, 
And bounded there, here o'er the valleys roſe 
Th' Olenian rock; and where Aliſium flows; 750 


Beneath four chiefs (a num'rous army) came: 


The ſtrength and glory of th' Epean name. 


— ——— 
Ver. 738.] He had preſerved grammar and conformity to his 
author by writing, 
And high Eniſpè /aken by the wind, 
Mr. Travers has rendered the verſe extremely well: 
Where bleak Eniſpe feels the tempeſt's pow'r. 


Ver. 746. New to all the dangers of the main.) The Arcadians 
being an inland people were unſkilled in navigation, for which 
reaſon Agamemnon furniſhed them with ſhipping. From hence, 
and from the laſt line of the deſcription of the ſceptre, where he 


is ſaid to preſide over many iſlands, Thucydides takes occaſion to 


obſerve that the power of Agamemnon was ſuperiour to the reſt of 


the princes of Greece, on account of his naval forces, which had 


rendered him maſter of the ſea, Thucyd. lib. 1. F. 


Ver. 750. ] Whence our poet derived his notion of Aliſium I 
do not fn. From II. A, ver. 756. and a ſcholiaſt, it ſhould ſeem to 
mean a hill, or a city thus fituated : Strabo, however, in his eighth 
book informs us, that ſome took it for 4 river. <A 
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In ſep'rate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 
Each leads ten veſſels thro' the yielding tide. 
One was Amphimachus, and Thalpius one; 75; 
(Eurytus' this, and that Teitus? ſon) 
Diores ſprung from Amarynceus' line; 
And great Polyxenus, of force divine. 

But thoſe who view fair Elis o'er the ſeas 


From the bleſt Iſlands of th* Echinades, 760 
In forty veſſels under Meges move, 


Begot by Phyleus the belov'd of Jove. 

To ſtrong Dulichium from his fire he fled, 

And thence to Troy his hardy warriours led. 
Ulyſſes follow'd thro? the watry road, 565 

A chief, in wiſdom equal to a God. 

With thoſe whom Cephalenia's iſle inclos'd, 

Or till their fields along the coaſt oppos'd ; 


Cp 


Ver. 756.] The wrong quantities, which he aſſigns to the 
proper names in this and many other places, may be regarded as 
evident proofs. of our poet's ſlender knowledge, or rather total ig- 


norance, of the language of his author, He might follow Ogilby 
in this inſtance : 


Cteatus one, Eurytus th” other bred, 


Ver. 758.] After this our poet drops a verſe, thus accurately 
exhibited by Mr. Cowper ; 


Son of Agaſthenes, Augeia's ſon, 
Ver. 759.] Theſe are the rhymes alſo of Ogilby: 
Who left Dulichium and th' Echinades, 
Iſles againſt Elis girt with briny /cas. 
Ver. 768.] Ogilby, more exactly: 
And Epire, and th' oppoſed continent, 
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Or where fair Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 

Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 

Where /Egilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 771 

Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green, 

Theſe in twelve galleys with vermillion prores, 

Beneath his conduct ſought the Phrygian ſhores. 
Thoas came next, Andræmon's valiant ſon, 77; 
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From Pleuron's walls, and chalky Calydon, 
And rough Pylenè, and th* Olenian ſteep, 
And Chalcis beaten by the rolling deep. 
He led the warriours from th' Ætolian ſhore, 
For now the ſons of Oeneus were no more! 780 
The glories of the mighty race were fled! 
Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead! 
To Thoas? care now truſt the martial train, 
His forty veſſels follow thro* the main. 
Nexteighty barks the Cretan king commands, 
Of Gnoſſus, Lyctus, and Gortyna's bands, 786 


Ver. 770.] He ſeems to have taken theſe dreadful pronuncia- 
tions of the proper names in this place from Chapman: 


Wooddy Neritus, and the men of wet Crocilia, 
Sharp Ægilippa, Samos! iſle. 
Ver. 776.] Travers has managed the names in this paſſage with 
conſiderable dexterity : 
He from th' Olenian fields the ſquadron led, 
With thoſe whom Pleuron and Pylene bred ; 
Where Chalcis views the ocean's ſtormy bound, 
And Calydon's white rocks o'erſhade the ground, 
Ver. 785.] This diviſion, concerning Idomeneus and his Cretans, 
is finiſhed in the trueſt ſtile of poetry, and tranſcends all praiſe, 
M 2 | 
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And thoſe who dwell where Rhytion's domes 
ariſe, ; 

Or white Lycaſtus glitters to the ſkies, 

Or where by Pheſtus filver Jardan runs; 

Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. 

Theſe march'd, Idomeneus, beneath thy care, 291 

And Merion, dreadful as the God of war. 
Tlepolemus, the ſon of Hercules, 

Led nine ſwift veſlels thro? the foamy ſeas; 

From Rhodes with everlaſting ſunſhine bright, 

Jalyſſus, Lindus, and Camirus white. 796 

His captive mother fierce Alcides bore, 

From Ephyr's walls, and Selle's winding ſhore, 

Where mighty towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 

And ſaw their blooming warriours early ſlain. 

The hero, when to manly years he- grew, 80. 

Alcides? uncle, old Licymnius, ilew ; 

For this, conſtrain'd to quit his native place, 

And ſhun the vengeance of th' Herculean race, 


Ver. 789.] This filver Tardan is a bold addition to his ori- 
ginal; and where he found it, I am unable to diſcern, 87rabo 
mentions a Græcian river of this name, but I have not diſcovered 
one in Crete, 

Ver. 795.] This attribute of Rhodes is unauthoriſed by the 
original; and I ſuſpe&t our tranſlator to have derived his ſupplies 
from ſome ſources, which I have not been able to trace. His 
Engliſh predeceſſors have nothing like it. Otherwiſe this ſtory 
of Tlepolemus is tranſlated with an elegance, which it is ſcarcely 
poſſible for poetry to exceed, which no original could ſurpaſs, and 
which Pope only could attain. 
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A fleet he built, and with a num'rous train, 80; 
Of willing exiles, wander'd o'er the main; 
Where many ſeas, and many ſuff' rings paſt, 
On happy Rhodes the chief arriv'd at laſt: 
There in three tribes divides his native band, 
And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; 810 
Encreas'd and proſper'd in their new abodes, 
By mighty Jove, the fire of men and Gods; 
With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 
And ſhow'rs of wealth deſcending fromthe ſkies. 


Ver. 807.] Theſe eight lines are the repreſentatives of Hur in 
his original ; of which, to demonſtrate the fertile fancy of our poet 
and the magnificent emblazonry of his pencil to the Engliſh reader, 
I will venture a literal tranſlation : 


To Rhodes our exile came, vaſt woes endur'd : 
There in three tribes they dwelt, belov'd by Jove, 
Jove, univerſal king! who ſtream'd profuſe 

His ſtores of wealth upon them from the ſkies, 


The verſe before us, however, though eminently beautiful and me- 
lodious, offends againſt the ſtrict propriety of chaſte and dignified 
compolition, in a figurative application of the word paſt to ſuffer. 
ings, and in a literal to ſeas: ſee my note on the Rape of the Lock, 
iii. 8. No ſubſtitution, but ſuch as Pope himſelf could have ſup- 
plied, can be expected to ſatisfy the reader; and the following is 
the beſt in my power: 


Where, many woes endur'd and waters paſt—, 


Ver. 814.] Pindar has emulated the great father of poets in 
this beautiful figure of the original: Ol. vii. 63. which is a palpa- 
ble imitation of the paſſage before us, 
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Three ſhips with Nireus ſought the Trojan 
ſhore, 815 

Nireus, whom Agläe to Charopus bore, 
Nireus, in faultleſs ſhape and blooming grace, 
The lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian race; 
Pelides only match'd his early charms; 
But few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in arms. 

Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 82: 
Of thoſe Calydne's ſea-girt iſles contain; 


Of fiſhe and flcſhe, and that ſo plenteouſe, 
It /zewvid in his houſe of mete and drinke : 


where Urry opportunely quotes the following line from Gower : 


He was with geftis all be/rexvid. 


The figurative uſe of rain is much more common in poetry ſee 
my note on Lucretius, 11. 626. juſt publiſhed. 


Ver. 815. Three ſhips with Nireus.] This leader is no where 
mentioned but in theſe lines, and is an exception to the obſervation 
of Macrobius, that all the perſons of the catalogue make their ap- 
pearance afterwards in the poem. Homer himſelf gives us the rea- 
ſon, becauſe Nireus had but a ſmall ſhare of worth and valour ; his 
quality only gave him a privilege to be named among men, The 
poet has cauſed him to be remembered no leſs than Achilles or 
Ulyſſes, but yet in no better manner than he deſerved, whoſe only 
qualification was his beauty: *tis by a bare repetition of his name 
three times, which juſt leaves ſome impreſſion of him on the mind 
of the reader, Many others, of as trivial memory as Nireus, have 
been preſerved by poets from oblivion ; but few poets have ever 
done this favour to want of merit, with ſo much judgment. De- 
metrius Phalereus 6 *Eppriics, ſect. 61. takes notice of this beau- 
tiful repetition, which in a juſt deference to ſo delicate a critick 1s 
here preſerved in the tranſlation, P, 


Ver. 822.] He ſhould have written, 
Of thoſe Calydnæ's ſea-girt lands contain. 
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With them the youth of Niſyrus repair, 
Caſus the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair; 


Cos, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 825 


Till great Alcides made the realms obey : 

Theſe Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 

Sprung from the God by Theſſalus the king. 
Now, Mule, recount Pelaſgic Argos' pow'rs, 

From Alos, Alope, and Trechin's tow'rs; 830 

From Phthia's ſpacious vales; and Hella, bleſt 

With female beauty far beyond the reſt. 

Full fifty ſhips beneath Achilles' care, 

Th Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; 


Theſſalians all, tho? various in their name; 83; 


The ſame their nation, and their chief the 


ſame. 
But now inglorious, ſtretch'd along the ſhore, 
They hear the brazen voice of war no more; 


Ver. 824.] One might ſuppoſe our poet miſtook theſe for the 
names of nen, inſtead of p/aces : and ver. 826, is entirely his own 
invention, 


Ver. 831. A very illiterate miſtake for Hellas; a name trans- 
ferred afterwards not unfrequently to all Greece. 


Ver. 83;.] A beautiful couplet, but unauthoriſed by his 
original, el 


Ver. 838.] Propriety and his author required rather: 
They heed the brazen voice of war no more. 
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No more the foe they face in dire array: 

Cloſe in his fleet the angry leader lay ; 840 

Since fair' Briſeis from his arms was torn, 

The nobleſt ſpoil from ſack'd Lyrneſſus borne. 

Then, when the chief the Theban walls o'er- 

threw, 

And the bold ſons of great Evenus flew. 844 

Theremounm'd Achilles, plung'd indepthof care, 

But ſoon to riſe in ſlaughter, blood, and war. 
To theſe the youth of Phylace ſucceed, 

Itona, famous for her fleecy breed, 

And graſſy Pteleon deck'd with cheerful greens, 

The bow'rs of Ceres, and the ſylvan ſcenes, 850 

SweetPyrrhaſus, with blooming flourets crown'd, 

And Antron's watry dens, and cavern'd ground. 

Theſe own'd as chief Protefilas the brave, 

Who now lay filent in the gloomy grave: 

The firſt who boldly touch'd the 'Trojan ſhore, 


And dy'd a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore; 856 
Le 
Ver. 840.] He might eaſily have avoided the unpleaſantneſs of 
an open vowel thus : 


Cloſe in his fleet hir angry leader lay: 


and ſo it ſtands, I ſee, in the firſt edition. The preſent reading, 
therefore, is probably an error of the preſs. 
Ver. 846.] 1 ſhould preter, 
But ſoon to riſe in vengeance, blood, and war, 


Ver. 855.] Our tranſlator is much too brief in this paſſage. 
The truth was, that the ſimplicity of Homer's narrative did not 
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There lies, far diſtant from his native plain; 

Unfiniſh'd, his proud palaces remain, 

And his ſad conſort beats her breaſt in vain. 

His troops in forty ſhips Podarces led, 860 

Iphiclus? ſon, and brother to the dead; 

Nor he unworthy to command the hoſt; 

Yet ſtill they mourn'd their ancient leader loſt. 
The men who Glaphyra's fair ſoil partake, 

Where hills encircle Bæbe's lowly lake, 865 


ſuit the majeſty of Pope's numbers. Mr. Cowper, however, has 
done juſtice upon the whole, to his original, with no common 
merit; whom I ſhall ſtay to quote on this occaſion ; 


— — — Firſt he died 
Of all the Greeks: for, as he leap'd to land 
Foremoſt by far, a Dardan ſtruck him dead. 

Nor had his troops, though filled with deep regret, 
No leader: them Podarces led, a chief 

Like Mars in battle, brother of the ſlain, 

But younger born, and from Iphiclus ſprung, 
Who ſprang from Phylacus the rich in flocks : 
But him Protefilaiis, as in years, 

So alſo in deſert of arms excell'd, 

Heroic ; whom his hoſt, although they ſaw 
Phylarces at their head, ſtill juſtly mourn'd. 


Ver. £60.] Thus Ogilby: 


Theſe had a captain, though this prince was dead, 
Them Mars his valiant branch Podarces ed. 


Ver. 864.) The phraſe 70 partake a ſoil, and that in ver. 871. 
the beauteous kind, are ignominious accommodations to the rhyme, 
unworthy of the conſummate ſkill of Pope. Alceſtè too for Al- 


ceſtis is aukward and unneceſſary: but it might be taken from 
Dacier. 
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Where Phære hears the neighb'ring waters fall, 

Or proud I6lcus lifts her airy wall, 

In ten black ſhips embark'd for lion's ſhore, 

With bold Eumelus, whom Alceſtè bore: 

All Pelias* race Alceſte far outſhin'd, 870 

The grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 
The troops Methone, or 'Thaumacia yields, 

Olizon's rocks, or Melibza's fields, | 

With Philoctetes ſail'd, whoſe matchleſs art, 874 

From the tough bow directs the feather'd dart. 

Sev'n were his ſhips; each veſſel fifty row, 

Skill'd in his ſcience of the dart and bow. 

But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, 

A pois'nous Hydra gave the burning wound; 


Ver. 866.] This thought is from the tranſlator, and furniſhes a 
fine ſpecimen of true poetical conception. 'Travers 1s neat and ac- 


curate, but he profited by Ogilby. Thus the former: 


The bands of Pheræ, and the warlike men 
Born on the verge of Bœbe's wat'ry fen, 

Where Glaphyra's wide field extended lies, 
And the high walls of ſtrong Ioleus riſe 


* 


Ver. 871. The grace aud glory of the beauteous kind, | He gives 
Alceſtis this elogy of the glory of her ſex, for her conjugal piety, 
who died to preſerve the life of her huſband Admetus. Euripides 
has a tragedy on this ſubject, which abounds in the moſt maſterly 
ſtrokes of tenderneſs ; in particular the firſt act, which contains 
the deſcription of her preparation for death, and of her behaviour 
in it, can never be enough admired. P. 


Ver. 877.1] He might eafily have adhered to his original: 
Skill'd in zheir leader's ſcience of the bow. 


Ver. 878.] Travers' tranſlation, with a little chaſtiſement, 
would be made very faithful, which Pope's is not: as thus: 
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There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 880 

Whom Greece at length ſhall wiſh, nor wiſh 
in vain. 

His forces Medon led from Lemnos? ſhore, 

Oileus' ſon, whom beauteous Rhena bore. 

Th* Oechalian race, in thoſe high tow'rs 

contain'd, 884 

Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reign'd, 

Or where her humbler turrets Tricca rears, 

Or where Ithome, rough with rocks, appears; 

In thirty fail the ſparkling waves divide, 

Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 

To theſe his {kill their * parent-God imparts, 890 

Divine profeſſors of the healing arts. 


Rack'd lay the chief with dire exceſs of pain, 
By Greece forſaken, on the Lemnian plain. 
Ver. 886.] A charming couplet for this plain verſe of his 
author: 
Who dwelt in Tricca and Ithome's hills. 
Indeed the catalogues of Homer and Virgil, and particularly the 
latter, as of Milton alſo, are to me the moſt pleaſing portions of 
their unrivalled performances. 
Ver. 889.] "Theſe three delightful verſes were framed from 
two in the Greek, which I thus render word for word : 
Them Podalirius and Machaon led, 
Two good phyſicians, Æſculapius' ſons. 
A couplet of Maynwaring in the former book reſembles the con. 
cluding lines of this paragraph : 


Why doſt thou ſtill ungrateful truths impart, 
Thou worſt profeſſor of the boding art? 


* ZXſculapius, 
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The bold Ormenian and Aſterian bands 
In forty barks Eurypylus commands, 
Where Titan hides his hoary head in ſnow, 
And where Hyperia's ſilver fountains flow. 895 
Thy troops, Argiſſa, Polypœtes leads, 
And Eleon, ſhelter'd by Olympus' ſhades, 
Gyrtonè's warriours; and where Orthe lies, 
And Oleöſſon's chalky cliffs ariſe. 
Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, goo 
The fruit of fair Hippodame's embrace, 
(That day, when hurl'd from Pelion's cloudy 
head, 
To diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fled) 


Ver. 897.] A vicious orthography for Elone, and an imper- 
fet rhyme: nor has Homer one word about Olympus, though 
this mountain was indeed fituated in this neighbourhood. It ſeems 
to me, that the difficulty of bringing ſuch a collection of names 
into verſe without an uniformity, that muſt have wearied and diſ- 
guſted the reader, induced him to conſult a tranſlation of Strabo, 
or ſome other ancient geographer for circumſtances, which would 
aſſiſt the poetry and adorn the ſubject. But ſee our poet's note on 
ver. 1012, of this book, and eſpecially his Obſervations on the 
« Catalogue,” 


Ver. 899.] Homer ſays, the auhire city Olooſſon;“ but 
Chapman, | 


And chalkie Olooſſine. 


Again, in verſe 894. above, Homer has “ the cite tops of Ti- 
tanus; but Chapman, 


The /zowy tops of Titanus : 


ſo that our poet was guided by his predeceſſors on theſe occaſions. 
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With Polypcœtes join'd in equal ſway '41 
Leonteus leads, and forty ſhips obey. gag > 9 


In twenty ſail the bold Perrhæbians came 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their leader's name. 104 
With theſe the Enians join'd, and thoſe who 

freeze, 
Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees; 
Or where the pleaſing Titareſius glides, 910 
And into Peneus rolls his eaſy tides; | 
Yet o'er the filver ſurface pure they flow, 


The ſacred ſtream unmix'd with ſtreams below. 
— 


Ver. 904.] A verſe of the original is neglected. Mr. Cow- 
per is perfectly faithful, and as elegant as the paſſage would allow. 


——— With him was join'd 
Leonteus, dauntleſs warrior, from the bold 
Coronus ſprung, who Cæneus call'd his fire, 


Ver. 906. In twenty ſhips the bold Perrhezbians came.) I cannot 
tell whether it be worth obſerving that, except Ogilby, I have not 
met with one tranſlator who has exactly preſerved the number of 
the ſhips. Chapman puts eighteen under Eumelus inſtead of eleven: W 
Hobbes but twenty under Aſcalaphus and Ialmen inſtead of thirty, 14 
and but thirty under Menelaus inſtead of ſixty: Valterie (the for- 
mer French tranſlator) has given Agapenor forty for ſixty, and 1 
Neſtor forty for ninety ; Madam Dacier gives Neſtor but eighty. will: 
I muſt confeſs this tranſlation not to have been quite ſo exact as 
Ogilby's, having cut off one from the number of Eumelus's ſhips, 
and two from thoſe of Guneus: eleven and au and teuenty would 
ſound but oddly in Engliſh verſe, and a poem contracts a littlegeſs 


by infiſting on ſuch trivial niceties. P. h | ; 
This is a wrong judgement, Ogilby is not contemptible: and | mY 
the ſubject did not admit of elevation. bi! | ; 
Guneus from Cyphus zavs and twenty led. With: : 


Ver. 942.] Eaſy alterations would make him true to his author ; 
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Sacred and awful! From the dark abodes 915 
Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of 
Gods! 

Laſt under Prothous the Magneſians ſtood, 
Prothous the ſwift, of old Tenthredon's blood; 
Who dwell where Pelion, crown'd with piny 

boughs, 
Obſcures the glade, and nods his ſhaggy brows; 
Or where thro' low*'ry Tempe Peneus ſtray'd, 920 
(The region ſtretch'd beneath his mighty ſhade) 


Yet o'er the ſilver ſurface pure they flow, 
Like oil; nor mingle with the ſtreams below. 


Or thus: 


Pure tides ! that o'er the ſilver ſurface flow, 
Like oil, unmingled with the ſtream below. 


And he ſhould have written, ** Styx pours it forth,” confining the 
aſſertion to Titareſius: but the uſe of the pronoun, which refers to 
tides makes the paſſage ambiguous, or rather perverts it's meaning. 


Ver. 916.] That the reader, at the concluſion of this cata- 
logue, may perceive by an additional proof the conſummate powers 
of our illuſtrious tranſlator, I will render literally the ee verſes 
of his author, which are the ground-work of the following ie 


Prothous, Tenthredon's ſon, ſwift Prothous, led 
Magneſia's troops; whoſe manſions, circling, view 
Peneüs' ſtream, and Pelion's waving trees. 


Ver. 918.] This deſcription is, however, too diffuſe for his 
original. Thus Travers: 


Around the fields, where Peneus rolls his flood, 
And cloudy Pelion ſpreads his waving wood: 
Twice twenty ſhips obey'd his high commands, 
Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian bands. 
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In forty ſable barks they ſtemm'd the main; 


Such werethe chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian train. 
Say next, O Muſe! of all Achaia breeds, 924 
Who braveſt tought, or rein'd the nobleſt ſteeds ? 
Eumelus? mares were foremoſt in the chace, 
As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race; 
Bred where Pieria's fruitful fountains flow, 
And train'd by him who bears the filver bow. 929 
Fierce in the fight their noſtrils breath*d a flame, 
Their height, theircolour, and their age the ſame; 


Ver. 925. Or rein'd the nobliſt leeds, |] This coupling together 
the men and horſes ſeems odd enough; but Homer every where 
treats theſe noble animals with remarkable regard. We need not 
wonder at this enquiry, which were the beft hor/es ? from him, who 
makes his horſes of heavenly extraction as well as his heroes; who 
makes his warriours addreſs them with ſpeeches, and excite them 
by all thoſe motives which affect a human breaſt; who deſcribes 
them ſhedding tears of ſorrow, and even capable of voice and pro- 
phecy : in moſt of which points Virgil has not ſcrupled to imi- 
tate him, P. 


Beſides, the management of the horſe was characteriſtic of gal- 
lantry and ſpirit among the ancients; an achievement, that reflected 


luſtre on their heroes. Hence, in Homer, the epithet of tamer of 


the fleed is employed as highly honourable even to his moſt diſtin. 
guiſhed warriors, 


Ver. 930.] This is a mere addition, not to be commended. 
Chapman is faithful, nor inelegant : 


Swift of their feet, as birds of wings; both of one hair 
did ſhine, 
Both of an age, both of a height, as meaſur'd by a line. 
Virgil, I believe, is the father of this bold conception in his third 
Georgic, ver. 85. | 
Colletumque fremens volvit ſub naribus ignem ; 
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O'er fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 
And break the ranks, and thunder thro? the war. 
Ajax in arms the firſt renown acquir'd, 

While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retir'd: 935 
(His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his, th* unrival'd race of heav'nly ſteeds) 
But Thetis? fon now ſhines in arms no more; 
His troops, neglected on the ſandy ſhore, 


as, I have ſhewn, that verſe ought to be read : 
His neighing noſtrils roll collected Ve: 
and ſo again En. vii. 281. 


Ver. 938.] Travers more faithfully : - 


But he for Greece no longer wav'd the ſword, 
Fierce in his wrath againſt her haughty lord. 


Ver. 939. His troops, &c.] The image in theſe lines of the 
amuſements of the Myrmidons, while Achilles detained them from 
the fight, has an exquiſite propriety in it. Though they are not in 
action, their very diverſions are military, and a kind of exerciſe 
of arms. 'The covered chariots and feeding horſes, make a natural 
part of the picture; and nothing is finer than the manly concern of 
the captains, who as they are ſuppoſed more ſenſible of glory than 
the ſoldiers, take no ſhare in their diverſions, but wander ſorrow- 
fully round the camp, and lament their being kept from the battle, 
This difference betwixt the ſoldiers and the leaders (as Dacier ob- 
ſerves) is a decorum of the higheſt beauty, Milton has admirably 
imitated this in the deſcription he gives in his ſecond book of the 
diverſions of the angels during the abſence of Lucifer: 


*. 


Part on the plain, or in the air ſublime 
Upon the wing, or in ſwift race contend ; 
Part curb their fiery ſteeds, or ſhun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 


But how nobly and judiciouſly - has he raiſed the image, in pro- 
portion to the nature of thoſe more exalted beings, in that which 
follows: Ns 1 
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In empty air their ſportive jav'lins throw, 940 
Or whirl the diſk, or bend an idle bow: 
Unſtain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand ;_ 
Th' immortal courſers graze along the ſtrand ; 
But the brave chiefs th” inglorious life deplor'd, 


And wand' ring o'er the camp, requir'd their lord. 
Now, like a deluge, cov'ring all around, 946 

The ſhining armies ſweep along the ground; 

Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 


Floats the wide field, and blazes to the ſkies. 


Others, with vaſt Typhcean rage more fell, 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind ; Hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar, F. 


Ver. 943.] The original is unhappily abbreviated here. The 
following is a literal tranſlation : 
The courſers by their ſeveral chariots ſtood, 
And lotus with the marſh-bred parſley browz'd. 


Ver. 944.] This is the true ſenſe of Homer: 


Their lords were ſaunt'ring round, from battle far, 
But wiſht ſome valiant chief to lead them there. | 4 


None of the tranſlators ſeem to have underſtood the paſſage, except 
Barbin, who renders thus, but is miſerably miſtaken in the firſt 
ſentence: Les plus braves alloient juſqu' au camp, et eſtoient 4 
„ fachez de n' avoir point de chef, qui les menas au combat 9 
*© avec tous les autres Grecs.“ And yet, to do Ogilby juſtice, it W 
may be doubted with reſpect to him. Let the reader judge: 


0 


Expecting long acides command 
And drew not forth though much they did deſire. 


Ver. 945. ] This is ſcarcely ſenſe. Travers is preferable: 
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Earth groan'd beneath them ; as when angry 


Jove, 950 
Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 
On Arime when he the thunder throws, 
And fires Typhceus with redoubled blows, 


178 


Ver. 950. As when angry Fove.] The compariſon preceding 
this, of a fire which runs through the corn and blazes to heaven, 
had expreſt at once the dazling of their arms and the ſwiftneſs of 
their march. After which Homer having mentioned the ſound of 
their feet, ſuperadds another fimile, which comprehends both the 
ideas of the brightneſs and the noiſe: for here (ſays Euſtathius) 
the earth appears to burn and groan at the ſame time. Indeed the 
firſt of theſe ſimiles is ſo full and ſo noble, that it ſcarce ſeemed 
poſſible to be exceeded by any image drawn from nature. But Ho- 
mer to raiſe it yet higher, has gone into the marvellous, given a 
prodigious and ſupernatural proſpect, and brought down Jupiter 
himſelf, arrayed in all his terrors, to diſcharge his lightnings and 
thunders on Typhœus. The poet breaks out into this deſcription 
with an air of enthuſiaſm, which greatly heightens the image in 
general, while it ſeems to tranſport him beyond the limits of an 
exact compariſon. And this daring manner is particular to our 
author above all the ancients, and to Milton above all the mo- 
derns. - of 


Ver. 951.] The mention of /ightring here, after the preceding 
ſimile to that purport, is unauthoriſed and incongruous. An- 
other object is conſidered by the author in this place. The fol- 
lowing attempt is faithful: 


Earth groan d beneath them, as when thundering Jove, 
Enrag'd, in Arime with laſh of fire 

Strikes on Typhœus' ſubterranean bed: 

Beneath their trampling feet thus groan'd the ground, 
As in ſwift march they ſcour'd acroſs the plain. 


Ver. 952.] Our poet is too diffuſe in the former part of this 


deſcription, and in the latter confuſed. Travers has included all 
that the original required: : I 
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Where Typhon, preſt beneath the burning load, 
Still feels the fury of th' avenging God. 955 
But various Iris, Jove's commands to bear, 
Speeds on the wings of winds thro? liquid air; 
In Priam's porch the Trojan chiefs ſhe found, 

The old conſulting, and the youths around. 
Polites* ſhape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe, 960 


Who from Æſetes' tomb obſerv'd the foes, 
High on the mound; from whence in proſpect 


lay 
The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 


In this diſſembled form, ſhe haſtes to bring 
Th unwelcome meſſage to the Phrygian king. 965 
Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls, 

War, horrid war, approaches to your walls! 

Aſſembled armies oft? have I beheld ; 

But ne'er till now ſuch numbers charg'd a field. 
— 


As when in Arimè heav'n's thund'ring fire 
Fierce on Typhœus hurls the blaſt of fire: 
So groan'd the earth, while o'er the duſty lands 
Swift and impetuous drove the num'rous bands. 
Ver. 962.] He would have been more faithful and grammatical 
had he written: 
Matchleſs in ſwiftneſs ; whence in proſpect lay —. 
Ver. 964. Thus Ogilby : 
When Iris the alarm to Troy did bring, 
And heavy tidings from heavn's mighty #ing. 
Ver. 958.]. Beheld is improper in the participle, and the follow» 


ing line ſeems too pompous and artificial, Thus? 
* 2 
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Thick as autumnal leaves or driving ſand, 950 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 
Thou, godlike Hector! all thy force employ, 
Aſſemble all th* united bands of Troy; 


Fall oft in fields embattled have I been, 
| But ne'er till now ſuch crouded hoſts have ſeen. 
But thus Ogilby before him : 


I have ſeen many drawn into the held, 
But ſuch an army never yet beheld. 


Ver. 970. ] Homer ſays merely lite leaves; but Chapman has, 
In number like Autumnus lhaver;s 
and Milton before our poet, Par. Loſt. i. 302. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the brooks 
| In Vallombroſa. 
As Dryden, An. vi. 428. 
T hick as the leaves in autumn ſtrew the woods. 
Ogilby is not amiſs: 
Thicker than falling leaves, or fleeting ſands, 
Towards the city march their numerous bands. 
Ver. 971.] Dryden, En. iv. 579. 
—— The beach is cover'd o'er 
With Trojan bands that b/acker all the ſhore ; 


and again, En. ix. 36. 
The Trojans view the duſty cloud from far, 
And the dark menace of the diſtant war, 
Caicus from the rampire ſaw it riſe, 
Blackening the fields, and thickening thro' the ſkies, 


As State Poems, vol. ii. p. 2. 
The numerous tribes reſort to ſee him land, 
Cover the beach, and backen all the ftrand ; 
Our tranſlator is very fond of this imagery, and often employs it 
through the Iliad. | 
Ver. 973.] The original is but little ſeen in this place, Let the 
reader accept the following attempt at fidelity ; 
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In juſt array let ev'ry leader call 974 
'The foreign troops: this day demands them all. 
The voice divine the mighty chief alarms ; 
'The council breaks, the warriours ruſh to arms. 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 
Nations on nations fill the duſky plain, 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the trembling 
ground ; 980 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 
Amidſt the plain in ſight of Ilion ſtands 
A riſing mount, the work of human hands, 
(This for Myrinne's tomb th' immortals know 
Tho' call'd Bateia in the world below) 985 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 
Th' auxiliar troops and Trojan hoſts appear. 


Priam's great city holds auxiliar bands 

In language various as their numerous tribes ; 
Each ſeparate chief his ſeparate troop command, 
And range his fquadrons in the marſhall'd field. 


Ver. 976.] This is inaccurate. Travers ſeems preferable: 


The mighty chief the voice cæleſtial knew: 
The council roſe *R to arms the warriors flew. 
But our poet caught up the rhymes of Ogilby. 


HeRor, perceiving this no falſe a/arm, 
Diſmiſs'd the council, and prepar'd to arm, 


Ver, 981.] This circumſtance of the ties reſounding is adventi- 
tious, and might be ſuggeſted by Ogilby ; 


Thro' open gates both foot and chariots march, 
Whilſt ſhouts and clamour ſhake heav'n's chryſtal arch, 
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The godlike Hector, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods his plumy creſt: 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 999 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. 

Divine /Eneas brings the Dardan race, 
Anchiſes* ſon, by Venus' ſtol'n embrace, 
Born in the ſhades of Ida's ſecret grove, 


(A mortal mixing with the queen of love) 995 
Archilochus and Acamas divide 


The warriour's toils, and combat by his ſide. 
Who fair Zeleia's wealthy valleys till, 
Faſt by the foot of Ida's ſacred hill ; 


Ver. 988.7 Travers is very elegant and faithful: 


The ſons of Troy undaunted Hector led; 
The dazzling plume wav'd o'er the warrior's head: 


who may be thus continued, with a view to an accurate repreſenta- 
tion of the paragraph: 


With him a numerous and a choſen train, 
Fierce with their ſpears, were arming for the plain. 


Ver. 992.] With a trivial correction this paragraph reſpecting 
ZEneas would become ſuperlatively excellent: 


Eneas brave commands the Dardan race. 
Ver. 994-] Homer may be literally rendered thus: 
In Ida's glens, a goddeſs join'd with man, 
ſo that Pope evidently followed Chapman ; 
Eneas of commixed ſeed (a goddeſſe with a man, 
Anchiſes avith the queen of love) the troops Dardanian 


Led to the field: his lovely fire, in Ida's lower Sade, 
Begat him of ſweet Cypridis, 


Thus Dryden at neid, vii. 975. 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. 
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Or drink, /Eſepus, of thy ſable flood; 1000 
Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood. 

To whom his art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, 
Grac'd with the preſents of his ſhafts and bow. 
From rich Apæſus and Adreſtia's tow'rs, 
High Teree's ſummits, and Pityea's bow*rs ; 1005 

From theſe the congregated troops obey 
Young Amphius and Adaſtrus' equal ſway ; 
Old Merops' ſons ; whom, ſkill'd in fates to come, 
The fire forewarn'd, and propheſy'd their doom: 
Fate urg'd them on! the fire forewarn'd in vain, 
They ruth'd to war, and periſh'd on the plain. 1011 
From Practius' ſtream, Percote's paſture lands, 
And Seſtos and Abydos' neighb'ring ſtrands, 
From great Ariſba's walls and Selle's coaſt, 
Aſius Hyrtacides conducts his hoſt : 1015 
High on his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 
RY 


Ver. 1012. From Pradius' ſtream, Percote's paſture land.] Ho- 
mer does not expreſsly mention Practius as a river, but Strabo, lib. 
13. tells us it is to be underſtood ſo in this paſſage. The appella- 
tive of paſture lands to Percote is juſtified in the xvth Iliad, ver. 
646, where Melannippus the ſon of Hicetaon is ſaid to feed his 
oxen 1n that place. P. 


Ver. 1016.] This animated couplet repreſents but three words 
of his author: 


Huge, fire- red courſers. 


Ver. 1015. So Chapman: 
Prince Aſius Hyrtacides : 


N 4 
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The fierce Pelaſgi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Lariſſa's ever- fertile ground: 
In equal arms their brother leaders ſhine, 1026 
.Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 

Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their hoſts, 
In dread array, from Thracia's wintry coaſts ; 
Round the bleak realms where Helleſpontus roars, 
And Boreas beats the hoarſe-reſounding ſhores. 
With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 1026 
Sprung from Træzenian Ceus, belov'd by Jove. 

Pyræchmes the Pæonian troops attend, 
Skill'd in the fight their crooked bows to bend; 
From Axius' ample bed he leads them on, 1030 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon, 
Axitis, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring rills, 
-And wide around the floating region fills. 


———— 
and, but for Ogilby, who has, 


Theſe under Aſius their bold leader fought, 
Hyrtacus' ſon : 


I T ſhould have queſtioned, how far our poet apprehended his author, 
Ver. 1029. ] Thus Chapman: 


Pyrechmes did the Peons rule, that crooked bones do bend. 


Ver. 1032. Axius, that fwells with all his neigbb'ring rills.] Ac- 
; cording to the common reading this verſe ſhould be tranſlated, 
Axius that diffuſes his beautiful waters over the land. But we are 
aſſured by Strabo that Axius was a muddy river, and that the 
Ancients underſtood it thus, Axius that receives into it ſeveral beau- 
tiful rivers. The criticiſm lies in the laſt words of the verſe, Aly, 
which Strabo reads Alz, and interprets of the river Xa, whoſe 
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The Paphlagonians Pylæmenes rules, 
Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules, 1035 
Where Erythinus' riſing clifts are ſeen, | 
Thy groves of box, Cytorus | ever green; 
And where /Egyalus and Cromna lie, 
And lofty Seſamus invades the ſky ; 
And where Parthenius, roll'd thro? banks of 
flow'rs, 1040 
Reflects her bord'ring palaces and bow'rs. 
Here march'd in arms the Halizonian band, 
Whom Odius and Epiſtrophus command, 
From thoſe far regions where the ſun refines 
The ripening ſilver in Alybean mines. 1045 


waters were poured into Axius. However, Homer deſcribes this 
river agreeable to the vulgar reading in Il. xxi. ver. 158. "Atis, 6 
x&ANTov d, int E iow, This verſion takes in both. F. 
Ver. 1037. ] This deſcription of Cytorus, unknown to Homer, 
who mentions the name unaccompanied by any characteriſtic cir- 
cumſtance, our tranſlator might take from Ogilby: 


« Who plant ſweet Seſam, and Cytorus' woods : 
6c « Cytorum : here box-trees ahounded.“ Virgil was his authority, 
in Georgic, ll. 437. ey 
Et juvat undantem buxo ſpeRare cytorum : 
I love to ſee Cytorus float with box. 
Ver. 1045.] This notion of the ſun's agency is an addition of 
his own. In the ſame manner he ſpeaks of geld in his Moral Egays : 


Flam'd forth this rival to its fire the ſun. 


After Cowley in his Davideis, i. 71. a paſſage of genuine ſu- 


blimity: 
ö Beneath the ſilent chambers of the earth, 

Where the /zn's fruitful beams give mezals birth; 
Where he the growth of fatal geld does ſee : 
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There, mighty Chromis led the Myſian train, 
And augur Ennomus, inſpir'd in vain, 
For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 
Roll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead, 
Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 1050 
Th' Aſcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 
Of thoſe who round Mmzonia's realms reſide, 
Or whom the vales in ſhades of 'Tmolus hide, 
Meſtles and Antiphus the charge partake ; 
Born on the banks of Gyges? filent lake. 1055 
There, from the fields where wild Mæander 
flows, 
High Mycale, and Latmos? ſhady brows, 
And proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs, 


With mingled clamours, and with barb'rous 
tongues. 


and again in his ie, the Bargain: 


Can gold alaſs! with thee compare? 
The /an, that makes it, s not ſo fair. 


Ver. 1046.] It were irkſome and diſreſpectful to the reader to 
point out the numberleſs inſtances of poetic ſkill and native genius, 
exhibited by our tranſlator : but, conſidering the untowardlineſs of 
his original, it is impoſſible not to admire his dextrous management 
of fo untractable a paſſage. The reader, who is at all ſceptical 


on this point, upon a trial of his powers, will probably feel himſelf 
inclined to acknowledge the juſtice of this remark. 


Ver. 1057.] Homer does not mention Latmos : but theſe names 


occur together in Strabo, xiv. pp. 9424 943. See * the note 
on ver. 897 of this bock. 
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Amphimachus and Nauſtes guide the train, 1060 

Nauſtes the bold, Amphimacus the vain, 

Who trick'd with gold, and glitt'ring on his car, 

Rode like a woman to the field of war, 

Fool that he was ! by fierce Achilles lain, 

The river ſwept him to the briny main: 1065 

There whelm'd with waves the gaudy warriour 

lies; | 

The valiant victor ſeiz'd the golden prize. 
The forces laſt in fair array ſucceed, 

Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead ; 

The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 1070 

Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the fields. 


Ver. 1601.] Homer calls him Naſtes: our tranſlator ſeems to 
have followed Chapman : 


Did under Nauſtes' colours march. 


Ver. 1062.] The car was made by our tranſlator. Thus Tra- 
vers: 
Who, deckt with gold, and fond of empty pride, 
Rode to the combat like a glitt'ring bride. 
Ver. 1068.] This elegant concluſion is drawn from zo lines 
of his original, which I render thus: 
Sarpedon and the blameleſs Glaucus led 
The Lycians, far from Xanthus' gulphy ſtream. 
Ver. 1071.] So Chapman: 
From Lycia and the gu/fie flood of Xanthus, far remoy'd. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


THEA CTAIAL OS UE 


IF we look upon this piece with an eye to ancient 

learning, it may be obſerved, that however fa- 
bulous the other parts of Homer's poem may be, 
according to the nature of Epic Poetry ; this ac- 
count of the people, princes, and countries, is 
purely hiſtorical, founded on the real tranſactions 
of thoſe times, and by far the moſt valuable piecc 
of hiſtory and geography left us concerning the 
ſtate of Greece in that early period. Greece was 
then divided into ſeveral dynaſties, which our au- 
thor has enumerated under their reſpective princes; 
and this diviſion was looked upon ſo exact, that 
we are told of many controverſies concerning the 
boundaries of Grecian cities, which have been 
decided upon the authority of this piece. Euſta- 
thius has collected together the following inſtances. 
The city of Calydon was adjudged to the Ætolians, 
notwithſtanding the pretenſions of Æolia, becauſe 
Homer had ranked it among the towns belonging 
to the former. Seſtos was given to thoſe of Aby- 
dos, upon the plea that he had ſaid the Abydonians 
were poſſeſſors of Seſtos, Abydos and Ariſbe. 
When the Mileſians and people of Priene diſputed 
their claim to Mycale, a verſe of Homer carried it 
in favour of the Mileſians. And the Athenians 
were put in poſſeſſion of Salamis by another which 
was cited by Solon, or (as ſome think) interpolated 
by him for that purpoſe. Nay in ſo high eſtima- 
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tion has this catalogue been held, that (as Porphyry 
has written) there have been laws in ſome nations 
for the youth to learn it by heart, and particularly 
Cerdias (whom Cuperus de Apophth. Homer takes 
to be Cercydus, a lawgiver of the Megalopolitans) 
made it one to his countrymen. 


But if we conſider the catalogue purely as poeti- 


cal, it will not want its beauties in that light. 
Rapin, who was none of the moſt ſuperſtitious ad- 
mirers of our author, reckons it among thoſe parts 
which had particularly charmed him. We may 
obſerve firſt, what an air of probability is ſpread 
over the whole poem by the particularizing of every 
nation and people concerned in this war. Secondly, 
what an entertaining ſcene he preſents to us, of ſo 
many countries drawn in their livelieſt and moſt 
natural colours, while we wander along with him 
amidſt a beautiful variety of towns, havens, foreſts, 


vineyards, groves, mountains, and rivers; and are per- 


petually amuſed with his obſervations on the differ- 
ent ſoils, products, ſituations, or proſpects. Thirdly, 
what anoble review he paſſes before us of ſo mighty 
an army, drawn out in order troop by troop; which, 
had the number only been told in the groſs, had 
never filled the reader with ſo great a notion of the 
importance of the action. Fourthly, the deſcrip- 
tion of the differing arms and manner of fighting 


of the ſoldiers, and the various attitudes he has 


given to the commanders: ' of the leaders, the 
. greateſt part are either the immediate ſons of Gods, 
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or the deſcendants of Gods; and how great an 
idea muſt we have of a war, to the waging of 
which ſo many Demigods and heroes are aſſembled ? 
Fifthly, the ſeveral artful compliments he paid by 
this means to his own country in general, and 
many of his contemporaries in particular, by a 
celebration of the genealogies, antient ſeats, and 
dominions of the great men of his time. Sixthly, 
the agreeable mixture of narrations from paſſages 


of hiſtory or fables, with which he amuſes and 


relieves us at proper intervals. And laſtly, the 
admirable judgment wherewith he introduces this 
whole catalogue, juſt at a time when the poſture 
of affairs in the army rendered ſuch a review of 
abſolute neceſſity to the Greeks; and in a pauſe of 
action, while each was refreſhing Ema to pre- 
pare for the enſuing battles. 

Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. v. cap. 15. has 
m us à judicious piece of criticiſm, in the 
eompariſon betwixt the catalogues of Homer and 
Virgil, in which he juſtly allows the preference to 


our author, for the following reaſons. Homer (ſays 


he) has begun his deſcription from the moſt noted 
promontory of Greece (he means that of Aulis, 
where was the narroweſt paſſage to Eubœa). From 
thence with a regular progreſs he deſcribes either 
the maritime or mediterranean towns, as their 
ſituations are contiguous: he never paſſes with ſud- 
den leaps from place to place, omitting thoſe 
which lie between; but proceeding like a traveller 
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in the way he has begun, conſtantly returns to the 
place from whence he digreſſed, till he finiſhes 
the whole circle he deſigned. Virgil, on the con- 
trary, has obſerved no order in the regions de- 
ſcribed in his catalogue, 1. x. but is perpetually 
breaking from the courſe of the country ina looſe 
and deſultory manner. You have Cluſium and 


Coſt at the beginning, next Populonia and Ilva, ' 


then Piſæ, which lie at a vaſt diſtance in Etruria; 
and immediately after Cerete, Pyrgi, and Graviſ- 
cæ, places adjacent to Rome: from hence he is 
ſnatched to Liguria, then to Mantua. The fame 
negligence is obſervable in his enumeration of the 
aids that followed Turnus in l. vii. Macrobius next 
remarks, that all the perſons who are named by 
Homer in his catalogue, are afterwards introduced 
in his battles, and whenever any others are killed, 
he mentions only a multitude in general. Whereas 
Virgil (he continues) has ſpared himſelf the labour 
of that exactneſs; for not only ſeveral whom he 
mentions in the liſt, are never heard of in the war, 
but others make a figure in the war, of whom we 
had no notice in the liſt, For example, he ſpeci- 
fies a thouſand men under Maſſicus who came from 
Cluſium, I. x. ver. 167. Turnus ſoon afterwards 
is in the ſhip which had carried King Ofinius from 
the ſame place, I. x. ver. 655, This Oſinius was 
never named before, nor is it probable a king 
ſhould ſerve under Maſſicus. Nor indeed does 
either Maſſicus or Oſinius ever make their appear- 
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ance in the battles—He proceeds to inftance ſe- 
veral others, who though celebrated for heroes in 
the catalogue, have no farther notice taken of them 
throughout the poem. In the third place he ani- 
madverts upon the confuſion of the ſame names 
in Virgil: as where Corinzus in the ninth book is 
killed by Aſylas, ver. 571. and Corinæus in the 
twelfth kills Ebuſus, ver. 298. Numa is ſlain by 
Niſus, I. ix. ver. 454. and /Eneas is afterwards in 
purſuit of Numa, I. x. ver. 562. neas kills Ca- 
mertes in the tenth book, ver. 562. and Juturna 
aſſumes his ſhape in the twelfth, ver. 224. He 
obſerves the ſame obſcurity in his Patronymics. 
There is Palinurus Iaſides, and Iapix Iacides, Hip- 
pocoon Hyrtacides, and Aſylas Hyrtacides. On 
the contrary, the caution of Homer is remarkable, 
who having two of the name of Ajax, is conſtantly 
careful to diſtinguiſh them by Oileus or Telamo- 
nius, the leſſer or the greater Ajax. 

I know nothing to be alledged in defence of 
Virgil in anſwer to this author, but the common 
excuſe that his /Eneis was left unfiniſhed. And 
upon the - whole, theſe are ſuch trivial flips, as 
great wits may paſs over, and little Criticks re- 
Joice at. 

But Macrobius has another remark, which one 
may accuſe of evident partiality on the ſide of 
Homer. He blames Virgil for having varied the 
expreſſion in his catalogue, to avoid the repetition. 
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of the ſame words, and prefers the bare and un- 
adorned reiterations of Homer; who begins almoſt 
every article the ſame way, and ends perpetually, 
MzAaivai ves tTovlo, &c. Perhaps the beſt reaſon to 
be given for this, had been the artleſs manner of 
the firſt times, when ſuch repetitions were not 
thought ungraceful. This may appear from ſe- 
veral of the like nature in the ſcripture; as in the 
twenty - ſixth chapter of Numbers, where the tribes 
of Iſrael are enumerated in the plains of Moab, 
and each diviſion recounted in the ſame words. 
So in the ſeventh chapter of the Revelations: Of 
the tribe of Gad were ſealed twelve thouſand, &c. 
But the words of Macrobius are, Has coptas fortaſſe 
putat aliquis divine illi ſimplicitati præferendas. Sed 
neſcio quo modo Homerum repelitio illa unice decet, & 
e genio antiqui Pozte digna. This is exactly in the 
ſpirit, and almoſt in the cant, of a true modern 
criticx. The Simplicitas, the Ne/cio quo modo, the 
Genio antiqui Potte digna, are excellent general 
phraſes for thoſe who have no reaſons. Simplicity 
is our word of diſguiſe for a ſhameful unpoetical 
neglect of expreſſion: the term of the Fe ne ſay 
quoy is the very ſupport of all ignorant pretenders 
to delicacy; and to lift up our eyes, and talk of the 


Genius of an ancient, is at once the cheapeſt way 


of ſhewing our own taſte, and the ſhorteſt way 
of criticizing the wit of others our contempo- 


raries. 
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One may add to the foregoing compariſon of 
theſe two authors, ſome reaſons for the length of 
Homer's, and the ſhortneſs of Virgil's catalogues. 
As, that Homer might have a deſign to ſettle the 
geography of his country, there being no deſcrip- 
tion of Greece before his days; which was not the 
caſe with Virgil. Homer's concern was to com- 
pliment Greece at a time when it was divided into 
many diſtinct ſtates, each of which might expect a 
place in his catalogue: but when all Italy was 
ſwallowed up in the ſole dominion of Rome, Vir- 
gil had only Rome to celebrate. Homer had a 
numerous army, and was to deſcribe an impor- 
tant war with great and various events, whereas 
Virgil's ſphere was much more confined. The 
ſhips of the Greeks were computed at about one 
thouſand two hundred, thoſe of /Eneas and his 
aids but at two and forty; and as the time of the 
action of both poems is the ſame, we may ſuppoſe 
the built of their ſhips, and the number of men 
they contained, to be much alike, So that if the 
army of Homer amounts to about a hundred thou- 
ſand men, that of Virgil cannot be above four 
thouſand. If any one be farther curious to know 
upon what this computation is founded, he may 
ſee it in the following paſſage of Thucydides, 
lib. i. Homer's fleet (ſays he) conſiſted of one 
* thouſand two hundred veſſels: thoſe of the Bœo- 
e tians carried one hundred and twenty men in 
« each, and thoſe of Philoctetes fifty. By theſe 
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« T ſuppoſe Homer expreſt the largeſt and the 
« ſmalleſt ſize of ſhips, and therefore mentions no 
e other ſort. But he tells us of thoſe who ſailed with 
« Philoctetes, that they ſerved both as mariners 
* and ſoldiers, in ſaying the rowers were all of 
te them archers. From hence the whole number 
« will be ſeen, if we eſtimate the ſhips at a medium 
« between the greateſt and the leaſt.” That is to 
ſay, at eighty-five men to each veſſel (which is the 
mean between fifty and a hundred and twenty) the 
total comes to a hundred and two thouſand men. 
Plutarch was therefore in a miſtake, when he com- 
puted the men at a hundred and twenty thouſand, 
which proceeded from his ſuppoſing a hundred 
and twenty in every ſhip; the contrary to which 
appears from the abovementioned ſhips of Phi- 
loctetes, as well as thoſe of Achilles, which are 
ſaid to carry but fifty men a-piece, in the ſixteenth 
Iliad, ver. 20). 

Beſides Virgil's imitation of this catalogue, there 
has ſcarce been any Epic writer but has copied 
after it; which is at leaſt a proof how beautiful 
this part has been ever eſteemed by the fineſt ge- 
niuſes in all ages. The catalogues in the ancient 


Poets are generally known, only I muſt take notice 


that the Phocian and Bcoeotian towns in the burth 

Thebaid of Statius are tranſlated from hence. Of 

the moderns, thoſe who moſt excel, owe their 

beauty to the imitation of ſome ſingle particular 
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only of Homer. Thus the chief grace of Taſſo's 
catalogue conſiſts in the deſcription of the heroes, 
without any thing remarkable on the ſide of the 
countries: of the pieces of ſtory he has interwo- 
ven, that of Tancred's amour to Clorinda is ill 
placed, and evidently too long for the reſt. Spen- 
cer's enumeration of the Britiſh and Iriſh rivers 
in the eleventh canto of his fourth book, 1s one of 
the nobleſt in the world; if we conſider his ſubject 
was more confined, and can excuſe his not obſerv- 
ing the order or courſe of the country; but his 
variety of deſcription, and fruitfulneſs of imagina- 
tion, are no where more admirable than in that 
part. Milton's liſt of the fallen angels in his firſt 
book, is an exact imitation of Homer, as far as 
regards the digreſſions of hiſtory, and antiquities, 
and his manner of inſerting them: in all elſe I 
believe it muſt be allowed inferiour. And indeed 
what Macrobius has ſaid to caſt Virgil below Ho- 


mer, will fall much more ſtrongly upon all the 
reſt. 


I had ſome cauſe to fear that this catalogue, 
which contributed ſo much to the ſucceſs of dhe 
author, ſhould ruin that of the tranſlator. A mere 
heap of proper names, though but for a few lines 
together, could afford little entertainment to an 
Engliſh reader, who probably could not be ap- 
prized either of the neceſſity or beauty of this part 
of the poem. There were but two things to be 
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done fo give it a chance to pleaſe him; to render 
the verſification very flowing and muſical, and ta 
make the whole appear as much a /andſcape or 
prece of painting as poſſible, For both of theſe I 
had the example of Homer in general; and Virgil, 
who found the neceſſity in another age to give 
more into deſcription, ſeemed to authoriſe the lat- 
ter in particular. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in 
his diſcourſe of the HHructure and diſpoſition of words, 
profeſſes to admire nothing more than the harmo- 
nious exactneſs with which Homer has placed theſe 
words, and ſoftened the ſyllables into each other, 
ſo as to derive muſick from a croud of names, which 
have in themſelves no beauty or dignity. I would 
flatter myſelf that I have practiſed this not unſuc- 
ceſsfully in our language, which is more ſuſcepti- 
ble of all the variety and power of numbers, than 
any of the modern, and ſecond to none but the 
Greek and Roman. For the latter point, I have 
ventured to open the proſpect a little, by the addi- 
tion of a few epithets or ſhort hints of deſcription 
to ſome of the places mentioned; though ſeldom 
exceeding the compaſs of half a verſe (the ſpace 
to which my author himſelf generally confines theſe 
pictures in miniature). But this has never been 
done without the beſt authorities from the ancients, 
which may be ſeen under the reſpective names in 
the geographical table following. 
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The table itſelf I thought but neceſſary to annex 
to the map *, as my warrant for the ſituations aſ- 
ſigned in it to ſeveral of the towns. For in whatever 
maps I have ſeen to this purpoſe, many of the 
places are omitted, or elſe ſet down at random. 
Sophianus and Gerbelius have laboured to ſettle 
the geography of old Greece, many of whoſe miſ- 
takes were rectified by Laurenbergius. Theſe 
however deſerved a greater commendation than 
thoſe who ſucceeded them; and particularly San- 
ſon's map prefixed to Du Pin's Bibliotheque Hiſto- 
rique, is miſerably defective both in omiſſions and 
falſe placings; which I am obliged to mention, as 
it pretends to be deſigned expreſsly for this cata- 
logue of Homer. I am perſuaded the greater part 
of my readers will have no curioſity this way, how- 
ever they may allow me the endeavour of gratity- 
ing thoſe few who have: the reſt are at liberty to 
paſs the two or three following leaves unread, 


RY 


* The map, mentioned above, was not deemed of ſufficient 
importance to be engraven anew for this edition, 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE 


OF THE TOWNS, &c. IN 


HOMER's CATALOGUE or GREECE, 


With the Authorities for their Situation, 


AS PLACED IN THIS MAP. 


B O TI A, under five Captains, PENELEUS, &c. 


containing, 


ULIS, a haven on the 

Eubcean ſea oppoſite 

to Chalcis, where the pallage 

to Eubcea is narroweſt. Strabo, 
lib. ix. 

Eteon, Homer deſcribes it 

a hilly country, and Statius 

after him—denſamque jugis 

Eteonen iniquis. Theb. vii. 

Hyrie, a town and lake of 


the ſame name, belonging to 


the territory of Tanagra or 
Græa.  Strab. l. ix. 

Schœnus, it lay in the road 
between Thebes and Anthe- 
don, 50 ſtadia from Thebes. 
Strab. Ibid. 


Scholos, a town under 


mount Cytheron. Ibid. 
Theſpia, near Haljartus, 
under mount Helicon. Paul. 
Boeot. near the Corinthian 
bay. Strab. I. ix. 
Græa, the ſame with Ta- 


nagra, 30 ſtadia from Aulis, 
94 


on the Eubcean ſea; by this 
place the river Aſopus falls 
into that ſea. Ibid. 
Mycaleſſus, between Thebes 
and Chalcis. Pauſ. Boeot, 
near Tanagra or Grza. Strab. 
I. ix. Famous for its pine- 
trees. — Pinigeris Mycaleſſus 
in agris. Statius, I. vii. 
Harma, cloſe by Mycaleſ- 
ſis. Strab. I. ix. This town 
as well as the former lay near 
the road from Thebes to Chal- 
cis. Pauſ. Borot. It was 
here that Amphiaraus was 
ſwallowed by the earth in his 
chariot, from whence it re- 
ceived its name. Strab, Ibid. 
Ileſion, it was ſituate in 
the fens near Heleon and 
Hyle, not far from Tanagra. 
"Theſe three places took their 
names from being ſo ſeated 
(Exos, Palus.) Strab : 1. ix. 
Erythrz, in the confines of 
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Attica near Platza. Thucyd. 
I, iii. —dites pecorum comi- 
tantur Erythræ. Stat. Theb. 
Vil. 

Peteon, in the way from 
Thebes to Anthedon. Strab. 
. . 

Ocalea, in the mid-way 
betwixt Haliartus and Alal- 
comenes. Ibid. 

Medeon, near Oncheſtus. 
Ibid. i 

Copz, a town on the lake 
Copais, by the river Ce- 

hiſſus, next Orchomenus. 
bid. 

Eutreſis, a ſmall town of 
the Theſpians near Thiſbe. 
Ibid. 

Thiſbe, under mount He- 
licon. Pauſ. Boeot. 

Coronea, ſeated on the Ce- 

hiſſus, where it falls into 
the lake Copais. Strab. 1. ix. 

Haliartus, on the ſame lake, 
Strab. Ibid. Bordering on 
Coronea and Platæa. Pau. 
Bœot. 

Platæa, between Citheron 
and T hebes, divided from the 
latter by the river Aſopus. 
Strab. 1. ix. Virideſque Pla- 
tæas. Stat. Th. vii. 

Gliſſa, in the territory of 
Thebes, abounding with vines. 
Baccho Gliſanta colentes. 
Stat. 
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Thebæ, ſituate between the 
rivers Iſmenus and Aſopus. 
Strab. I. ix. | 

Oncheſtus, on the lake Co- 
pais. The grove conſecrated 
to Neptune in this place, and 
celebrated by Homer, toge- 
ther with a temple and ſtatue 
of that God, were ſhewn in 
the time of Pauſanias. Vide 
Bcoeot. 

Arne, ſeated on the ſame 
lake, famous for vines, Strab. 
Hom. 

Midea, on the ſame lake. 
Ibid. 

Niſſa, or Nyſa (apud Sta- 
tium) or according to Strabo, 
I. ix. Iſa; near Anthedon. 

Anthedon, a city on the ſea- 
ſide, oppoſite to Bad, the 
utmolt on the ſhore towards 
Locris. Strab. I. ix. Teque 
ultima tractu Anthedon. Sta- 
tius, I. vii. 

Aſpledon, 20 ſtadia from 
Orchomenus. Strab. 1. ix. 

Orchomenus, and the plains 
about it, being the moſt ſpa- 
cious of all in Bœotia (Plu- 
tarch in vit. Syllæ, circa me- 
dium.) 

Homer diſtinguiſhes theſe 
two laſt from the reſt of 
Boeotia, They were com- 
manded by Aſcalaphus and 
Jalmen. 


PHOCIS, under SchHEDiIus and EPISTROPHUS, 
containing, 


Cypariſſus, the ſame with 
Anticyrra according to Pau- 
ſanias, on the bay of Corinth. 


Pytho, adjoining to Parnaſ- 
ſus: ſome think it the ſame 


with Delphi, Pauſan. Phocic. 
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Criſſa, a ſea-town on the 
bay of Corinth near Cyrrha. 
Strab. 1. ix. 

Daulis, upon the Cephiſ- 
ſus at the foot of Parnaſſus. 
Ibid. | 

Panopea, upon the ſame 
river, adjoining to Orchome- 
nia, juſt by Hyampolis or 
Anemoria. Ibid. 


both the ſame 
according to 
be Ibid. 

onfining upon 
Locris. Paul. 
Phoc. 

Lila, at the head of the 
river Cephiſſus, juſt on the 
edge of Phocis. Ib. pro- 
p E Lilæam Ce- 


Hyampolis, 


Anemoria, 


e 
Fr glaciale caput. Stat. 
vii. 


LO CRI 8, under AJAX OILEUS, containing, 


Cynus, a maritime town 
towards Eubœa. Strab. l. ix. 

Opus, a Locrian city, 15 
ſtadia from the ſea, adjacent to 
Panopæa in Phocis. Ib. 

Calliarus. 

Beſſa, ſo called from being 
covered with ſhrubs. Strab. 
I. ix. 

Scarphe, ſeated between 
Thronium and Thermopylæ, 


ten ſtadia from the ſea. Ibid. 

Augiæ. 

Tarphe. 

Thronius, on the Melian 
bay. Strab. J. ix. 

Boagrius, a river that paſ- 
ſes by Thronius, and runs 
into the bay of Oeta, between 


Cynus and Scarphe. Ibid. 
All theſe oppoſite to the 
iſle of Eubcea. 


E U B CE A, under ELPHENOR, containing, 


| Chalcis, the city neareſt to 
the continent of Greece, juſt 
oppolite to Aulis in Bœotia. 
Strab. I. x. 
Eretria, between Chalcis 
and Gereſtus. Ibid. 
Hiſtiœa, a town with vine- 
frei over- againſt Theſſaly. 
erod. J. vii. | 
Cerinthus, on the ſea-ſhore, 


Hom. Near the river Budo- 
rus. Strab. I. x. 

Dios, ſeated high. Hom. 
Near Hiſticea. Strab. Ib. 

Caryſtos, a city at the foot 
of the mountain Ocha. Strab. 
Ibid. Between Eretria and 
Gereſtus. Ptolem,. I. iii. 


Styra, a town near Caryſtos, 
Strab. Ibid. | 
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ATHENS, under MENESTHEUs. 
The Iſle f S AL AMIS, under Ajax TRLAMox. 


PELOPONNESUS, he Eaſt Part divided into 
ARGIA and MycENx, under AGAMEMNON, contains, 


Argos, 40 ſtadia from the 
ſea. Pauſ. Corin. 

Tyrinthe, between Argos 
and Epidaurus. Ibid. 
Three cities ly- 
ing in this order 
on the bay of 
Hermione. Strab. 
I. viii. Pauſ. Co- 
Aſinen, rinth. Troezene 
Hermion, 4 was ſeated high, 
Trozene, | and Aſine a rocky 
coalt. — Altaque 
Trazene. Ov. 
Faſt. ii. Quos 
Aſinæ cautes. Lu- 
can. I. viii. 

Eionæ was on the ſea-ſide, 
ſor Strabo tells us the people 
of Mycenæ made it a ſtation 
for their ſhips, I. viii. 

Epidaurus, a town and lit- 
tle iſland adjoining, in the 
inner part of the Saronic bay. 
Strab. I. viii. It was fruit- 
ful in vines in Homer's time. 

The iſle of gina, over- 

ainſt Epidaurus. 

Maſeta belongs to the Ar- 

olic ſhore according to Stra- 

25 who obſerves that Homer 
names it not in the exact or- 
der, placing it with gina. 
Strab. I. vin. 

Mycenz, between Cleone 
and Argos. Str. Pauſan. 

Corinth, near the Iſthmus. 


Cleone, between Argos and 
Corinth. Pauſ. Corinth. 

Ornia, on the borders of 
Sicyonia. Ibid. 

Arethyria, the ſame with 
Phlyaſia, at the ſource of the 
Achaian Aſopus. Strab. I. 
vili. 

Sic yon (anciently the king- 
dom of Adraſtus) betwixt Co- 
rinth and Achaia. Paul. Co- 
rinth. 

Hypereſia, the ſame with 
gira, ſays Pauſan. Achaic. 
Seated betwixt Pellene and 
Helice. Strab. 1. viii. Oppo- 
ſite to Parnaſſus. Polyb. I. iv. 

Gonoeſla, Homer deſcribes 
it ſituate very high, and Sene- 
ca Troas. Carens nunquam 
Gonoeſla vento. 

Pellene, bordering on Si- 
cyon and Pheneus, 60 ſtadia 
from the ſea. Pauſ. Arcad. 
Celebrated anciently for its 
wool. Strab. I. viii. Jul. 
Pol. | 

Next Sicyon lies 

Pellene, &c. then 

Helice, and next 

to Helice, Ægi- 
4 um. Strab. I. viii. 
Helice lies on 
the ſea ſide, 40 ſta- 
dia from Egium. 
L Pau. Ach. 

I 


AÆgium, 
Elice, 
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The Nef Part of PELOPONNESUS, divided into 
LACONIA, MEsSENIA, ARCADIA, and EL1s. 


LACONIA, under MENELAUs, containing, 


Sparta, the capital city, on 
the river Eurotas. 

Phares, on the bay of Meſ- 
ſenia. Strab. 1. viii. 

Meſſa, Strabo thinks this a 
contraction of Meſſena, and 
Statius in his imitation of this 
catalogue, lib. iv. calls it ſo. 

Bryſia, under mount T ay- 
getus. Pauſ. Lacon. 

Augiz, the ſame with-/Egiz 
in the opinion of Pauſanias 


(Laconicis) 30 ſtadia from 
Gythium. 

Amyclæ, 20 ſtadia from 
Sparta towards the ſea. Ptol. 
I. iv. under the mountain Tay- 
getus. Strab. J. viii. 

Helos, on the ſea - ſide. 
Hom. Upon the river Eu- 
rotas. Strab. Ibid, 

Laas. 

Oetylos, near the promon- 
tory of Tænarus. Pauſ. Lac. 


MESSENIA, under Nxsrok, containing, 


Pylos, the city of Neſtor 
on the ſea- ſhore. 

Arene, ſeated near the ri- 
ver Minyeius. Hom. II. xi. 
Strab. I. viii. 

Thryon, on the river Al- 
pheus, the ſame which Ho- 
mer elſewhere calls Thryoeſ- 
{a. Strab. Ibid. | 

A py, the ancient Geo- 
graphers differ about the ſitu- 
ation of this town, but agree 
to place it near the ſea. Vide 
Strab, I. viiii—Summis in- 
ym montibus /Epy. Stat. 
iv. 


88 on the borders 
of Meſſenia, and upon the bay 


called from it Cypariſſæus. 
Pauſ. Meſſen. 
Amphigenia, Fertilis 


Amphigema. Stat. Th. iv. 
near the former. So alſo, 
Pteleon, which was built by 
a colony from Pteleon in 
Theſſaly. Strab. I. viii. 

Helos, near the river Al- 
pheus. Ibid. 

Dorion, a field or moun- 
tain near the ſea. Ibid. 


ARCADIA, under AG ArENOR, containing, 


The mountain Cyllene, the 
higheſt of Peloponneſus, on 
the borders of Achaia and Ar- 
cadia near Pheneus. Pauſ. Ar- 
cad. Under this ſtood the 
tomb of Æpytus. That mo- 


nument (the ſame author tells 
us) was remaining in his time, 
it was only a heap of earth 
incloſed with a wall of rough 
ſtone. 
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Pheneus, confining on Pel- 
lene, and Stymphelus. Ibid. 


Orchomenus, confining on 


Pheneus and Mantinæa. Ibid. 


Theſe three, Strabo 
tells us, are not to 
be found, nor their 
ſituation aſſigned. 
4 | Lib. viii. prope fin. 
Enif & Eniſpe ſtood high, as 
Pos appears from Hom. 
and Statius, I. iv. 
Ventoſaque donat E- 
.niſpe, 
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Tegea, between Argos and 
Sparta. Polyb. I. iv. 

Mantinæa, bordering upon 
Tegea, Argia, and Orcho- 
menus. Pauſ. Arcad. 

Stymphelus, confining on 
Phlyaſia or Arethyria. Strab. 
I. viii. 

Parrhaſia, adjoining to La- 
conia. Thucyd. l. v. 
Parrhaſiæque nives. Ovid. 


Faſt. ii. 


E LIS, under four Leaders, AMPHIMACHUs, c. 
containing, 


The city Elis 120 ſtadia 
from the ſea. Pauſ. Eliacis ii. 

Bupraſium near Elis. Stra. 
I. vill. 

The places bounded by the 
fields of Hyrmine, in the ter- 
ritory of Elis, between mount 
Cyllene and the ſea. 


Myrſinus, on the ſea-ſide, 


o ſtadia from Elis, Strab. l. viii. 

The Olenian Racks, which 
ſtood near the city Olo nos, at 
the mouth of the river Pierus. 
Pauſ. Achaic. 

And Alyſium, the name of 
a town or river, in the wa 
from Elis to Piſa. Strab. I. 
viii. 


The ISLES, over againſt the Continent of ELIs, ACHAIA, 
or ACARNANIA. 


Echinades and Dulichium, 
under Meges. 

'The halenians under 
Ulyſſes, being thoſe from Sa- 
mos (the ſame with Cepha- 
lenia) from Zacynthus, tho. 
cylia, Egilipa, Neritus, and 
Ithaca. This laſt is generally 
ſuppoſed to be the largeſt of 
hae. iſlands on the eaſt ide of 
Cephalenia, and next to it; 
but that is, according to 


Wheeler, 20 Italian miles in 
circumference, whereas Strabo 
gives Ithaca but 80 ſtadia a- 
bout. It was rather one of 
the leſſer iſlands towards the 
mouth of the Achelous 
Homer adds to theſe places 
under the dominion of Ulyſles, 
Epirus and the oppoſite con- 
tinent, by which (as M. Da- 
cier obſerves) cannot be meant 


Epirus properly ſo called, 
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which was never ſubject to 
Ulyſſes, but only the ſea-coalt 


of Acarnania, oppoſite to the 
lands. 


The Continent of ACARNANIA and ATOLIA, 
under 'T HOAS. | 


Pleuron, ſeated between 
Chalcis and Calydon, by the 
ſea- ſhore, upon the river 
Evenus, welt of Chalcis. 
Strab. I. x. 

Olenos, lying above Caly- 
don, with the Evenus on the 
eaſt of it. Ibid. 

Pylene, the ſame with Proſ- 
chion, not far from Pleuron, 


but more in the land. Strab. 
Ex. 

Chalcis, a ſea-town. Hom. 
Situate on the Eaſt ſide of the 
Evenus. Strab. Ibid. There 
was another Chalcis at the 
head of the Evenus, called 
by Strabo Hypo-Chalcis. 

Calydon, on the Evenus 
alſo. Ibid. 


The Iſle of CRETE, under IDOMENEUsS, containing. 


Gnoſſus, ſeated in the plain 
between LyCtus and Gortyna, 
120 ſtadia from Lyctus. Strab. 
I. X. 

GBortyna, go ſtadia from the 
African ſea. Ibid. 

Lyctus, 80 ſtadia from the 
ſame ſea. Ibid. 

Miletus. 

Phoeſtus, 60 ſtadia from 


Gortyna, 20 from the ſea, un- 
der Gortyna. Strab. Ib. It 
lay on the river Jardan, as 
appears by Homer'sdeſcription 
of it in the third book of the 
Odyſley. 

Lycaſtus. 

Rhytium, under Gortyna. 
Strab. 


The INe of RH OD ES, under TLEPOLEMUS, containing, 


Lindus, on the right-hand 
to thoſe who ſail from the 


city of Rhodes, ſouthward. 
Strab. I. xiv. 


Jalyſſus, between Camirus 
and Rhodes. I bid. 
Camirus. 


The Iſlands, SyM A (under NIi RE us) NisYRUs, CARPATHUS, 
Casus, Cos, CALVDNÆ, under AN TIP HUS and PHI- 


DIPPUS, 


The Continent F THESSALY, toward the AEGEAN 
fea, under ACHILLES. 


Argos Pelaſgicum (the ſame 
which was ſince called Phthio- 


tis). Strabo, I. ix. ſays that 
ſome thought this the name of 
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a town, others that Homer 
meant by it this part of Theſ- 
ſaly in general (which laſt 
ſeems moſt probable). Steph. 
Byzant. obſerves, there was a 
city Argos in Theſſaly, as 
well as in Peloponneſus ; the 
former was called Pelaſgic in 
contradiſtinction to the Acha- 
ian: for though the Pelaſgi 
poſſeſt ſeveral parts of Epirus, 
Crete, Peloponneſus, &c. yet 
they retained their principal 
ſeat in Theſſaly. Steph. Byz. 
in v. Panel. 
Both on the ſhore 
of Theſſaly towards 
Locris. Strabo, I. ix. 
Alos lies in the paſ- 
ſage of Mount O- 
thrys. Ib. 
Trechinee, under the moun- 
tain Oeta. Euſtath. in II. ii. 


Alos, 
Alope, 
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Some ſuppoſed theſe 
| two to be names of 
| the ſame place, as 
Strabo ſays ; though 
Phthia, | *tis plain Homer 
Hellas, 4 diſtinguiſhes them. 
Whether they were 
cities or regions 
Strabo is not deter- 
L mined. lib. ix, 
The Hellenes. This deno- 
mination, afterwards common 
to all the Greeks, is here to 
be underſtood only of thoſe 
who inhabited Phthiotis. It 
was not till long after Homer's 
time that the people of other 
cities of Greece deſiring aſ- 
ſiſtance from theſe, began to 
have the ſame name from 
their communication with 


them, as Thucydides remarks 


in the beginning of his firſt 
book. | 


The following under PROTESILAUS. 


Phylace, on the coaſt of 
Phthiotis, toward the Melian 
bay. Strab. I. ix. 

Pyrrhaſus, beyond the 
mountain Othrys, had the 

ve of Ceres within two 

dia of it. Ibid. 

Itona, 60 ſtadia from Alos, 
it lay higher in the land than 
Pyrrhaſus, above mount O- 
thrys. Ibid. 

Antron, on the ſea-ſide. 
Hom. In the paſlage to Eu- 
bœa. Ibid. 

Pteleon, the ſituation of 
this town in Strabo ſeems to 


be between Antron and Pyr- 
rhaſus ; but Pliny deſcribes it 
with great exactneſs to lie on 
the ſhore towards Bœotia, on 
the confines of Phthiotis, upon 
the river Sperchius; accord- 
ing to which particulars, it 
muſt have been ſeated as I 
have placed it. Livy alſo 
ſeats it on the Sperchius. 

All thoſe towns which were 
under Proteſilaus (ſays Strabo, 
lib. ix.) being the five laſt 
mentioned, lay on the eaſtern 
ſide of the mountain Othrys. 
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| Theſe under EUMELUS. 
Pherz, in the fartheſt part the fountains of Hyperia. Strab. 


of Magneſia, confining on 
mount Pelion. Strab. I. ix. 
Near the lake of Bæbe. Ptol. 
And plentifully watered with 


Glaphyræ. | 
Tolcos, a ſea-town on the 


Pegaſzan bay. Livy, I. iv. 
and Strab. 


Under PHILOCTETES. 


Methone, a city of Mace- 
donia, 40 ſtadia from Pydna in 
Pieria, Strab. 

In Phthiotis 
near Pharſalus, 
according to the 
ſame author. 


Ib. 


Thaumacia, 


Mcalibea, 


Olyzon. It ſeems that this 
place lay near Bæbe, Iolcos, 
and Ormenium, from Strab. 
I. ix. where he ſays, Deme- 
trius Cauſed the inhabitants of 
theſe towns to remove to De- 
metrias on the ſame coaſt. 


The Upper THESSALY. 


The following under PoDALIRIUS and MACHAON. 


Trice, or Tricce, not far 
from the mountain Pindus, on 


the left-hand of the Peneus, as 


it runs from Pindus. Strab. 
lib. ix. 


Ithome, near Trica. Ibid. 
Oechalia, the ſituation not 
certain, ſomewhere near the 


forementioned towns. Strab. 
Ibid. 


Under EURYPYLUS. 


Ormenium, under Pelion, 


on the Pegaſæan bay, near 
Bæbe. Ibid. 


Aſterium, hard by Pheræ 
and Titanus, Ibid, 


Under POLYPHATES. 


Argiſſa, lying upon the ri- 


ver Peneus. Strab. lib. ix. 

Gyrtone, a city of Perrhæ- 
bia, at the foot of Olympus. 
Ibid. 


Orthe, near Peneus and 


Tempus. Ibid. 


Both lying un- 
Elope, der Olympus, near 
Olooſſon, J the river Titare- 
ſius. Ibid. 
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Under GuNEus and PRO TRB EUS. 


Cyphus, ſeated in the 
mountainous country, towards 
Olympus. Ibid. 

odona, among the moun- 
tains, towards Olympus. Ibid. 

Titareſius, a river riſing in 
the mountain Titarus, near 
Olympus, and running into 


Peneus. Ibid. 'Tis alſo cailed 


Eurotas. 

The river Peneus riſes from 
mount Pindus, and flows 
through Tempe into the ſea. 
Strab. J. vii. and ix. 

Pelion, near Offa, in Mag- 
neſia. Herod, l. vii. 5 
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TABLE OF TROY, 


AND THE 


AUXILIAR COUNTRIES. 


HE kingdom of Priam, 
divided into eight dy- 
naſties. 
1. Troas, under Hector, 
whoſe capital was Ilion. 
2. Dardania, under /Eneas, 
the capital Dardanus. 
: Zeleia, at the foot of 
Ida, by the Eſepus, under 


Pandarus. 


4. Adreſtia, Apæſus, Pityea, 


mount Teree, under Adraſtus 
and Amphius. 
5. Seſtos, Abydos, Ariſhe 


on the river Selle, Percote, 
and Practius, under Aſius. 

Theſe places lay between 
Troy and the Propontis. 

The other three dynaſties 
were under Mynes, Nation, 
and Alteus; the capital of 
the firſt was Lyrneſſus, of the 
ſecond Thebe of Cilicia, of 
the third Pedaſus in Lelegia. 
Homer does not mention theſe 
in the catalogue, having been 
before deſtroyed and depopu- 
lated by the Greeks. 


The Auxiltar Nations. 


The Pelaſgi, under Hip- 
pothous and Pyleus, whole ca- 
pital was Lariſſa, near the 
place where Cuma was after- 
wards built. Strab. l. xiii. 

The Thracians, by the 
fide of the Helleſpont oppoſite 
to Troy, under Acamas and 
Pyrous, and thoſe of Ciconia, 
under Euphemus. 

The Pœonians from Ma- 
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cedonia and the river Axius, 
under Pyrechmes. 

The 5 under 
Pylæmeneus. The Halizo- 
nians, under Odius and Epiſ- 
trophus. The Myſians, un- 
der Cromis and Ennomus{ 


The Phrygians of Aſcania, 


under Phorcys and Aſcanius. 
The Maæonians, under 


Meltles and Antiphus, who 


2 


a 


inhabited under the mountain 
"I molus. 


The Carians, under Nau- 


ſtes and Amphimacus, from 


Miletus, the farthermoſt city 
of Caria towards the ſouth. 
Herodot. Il. t. | 

Mycale, a mountain and 
promontory oppoſite to Sa- 
mos. I bid. 


Pthiron, the ſame moun- 


tain as Latmos, according to 
Hecatæus. 

The Lycians, under Sar- 
pedon and Glaucus, from the 
banks of the river Xanthus, 
which runs into the ſea be- 
twixt Rhodes and Cyprus. 
Homer mentions it to diſ- 
tinguiſh this Lycia from that 
which lies on the Propontis. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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